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CHRISTUS SECUNDUM QUOD HOMO INSTITUIT 
SACRAMENTA 


J. P. HARAN, S.J. 
Weston College 


HE Council of Trent defined that the seven sacraments of the New 

Law were instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord.' In explaining 
this doctrine, theologians today consider these three additional 
questions which were not expressly defined at the Council of Trent: 
(1) Did Christ institute the sacraments immediately? (2) Did He 
personally determine the matter and form of the sacramental signs 
as we have them today? (3) Did He institute the sacraments as God 
or as Man? 

That Christ instituted the sacraments immediately is at least certain 
Catholic doctrine; some theologians maintain that it is implicitly de- 
fined.2 There is general agreement among the theologians that 
Christ personally determined the matter and form of the sacramental 
signs of baptism and the Holy Eucharist; in the case of all the other 
sacraments, many hold that Christ did not personally determine the 
matter and form as we have them today.’ 

In discussing the question whether Christ instituted the sacraments 
as God or as Man, there is universal agreement among the theologians 
on these two points: (1) Christ as God is the principal agent in in- 
stituting the sacraments; (2) Christ as Man is the meritorious cause of 
the graces which the sacraments confer. Most theologians teach. in 
addition, that as Man He is the instrumental agent in instituting the 
sacraments; St. Thomas was the first theologian who clearly stated this 
proposition.‘ Some theologians deny that Christ as Man is the in- 

1Sess. VII, can. 1 (DB, 844). 

? Maurice de Baets, “Quelle question le concile de Trente a entendu trancher touchant 
Vinstitution des sacraments par le Christ,” Revue Thomiste, XIV (1906), 30-47. The 
author of this article lists many theologians; gives their varying views and the theological 
note they ascribe to the proposition that Christ immediately instituted the sacraments; 
and concludes that the proposition was not implicitly defined at Trent. 

*A cursory reading of the manuals on sacramentary theology establishes this point. 

*St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., III, q. 64, a. 3; Suarez, De Sacramentis (Opera Omnia, 


ed. Vivés [Paris, 1877], XX, 221 ff.), disp. XII, sect. 1, n. 3 ff.; Toletus, In Sum. Theol. 
Enarr. (Rome, 1870), III, 438; Billuart, Summa S. Thomae: De sacramentis in communi, 
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strumental agent in instituting the sacraments; Scotus was the first 
theologian who clearly stated this thesis.* 

The present study is concerned only with the third of the questions 
enumerated above, and accepts the common view that Christ as Man 
is also the instrumental agent in instituting the sacraments. It 
proposes to examine in the Summa Theologica several closely related 
subjects which give a fuller background for understanding St. Thomas’ 
teaching on the role of Christ as Man in instituting the sacraments. 
Through these subjects runs the unifying concept that the humanity of 
Christ was the instrument of His divinity. It occurs also in St. 
Thomas’ discussion on the institution of the sacraments. Hence, by 
determining in the related subjects the meaning he attaches to the 
expression, “humanitas fuit instrumentum divinitatis,’’ we may better 
determine how he understands the agency of Christ’s human nature 
in instituting the sacraments.° 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


A sacrament is a visible sign which signifies and confers an invisible 
grace. No visible sign does this by its very nature. Hence, a sacra- 
ment requires institution. This means that one who has the power 
determines, by an act of his will, the grace to be signified and con- 





disp. V, (ed. Lequelen; Paris, no date), VI, 163 ff.; De Lugo, De Sacramentis in Genere, 
disp. 7, sect. 2, n. 22 (ed. Vivés [Paris 1892], III, 363). Franzelin, De sacramentis (ed. 5a; 
Rome, 1910), p. 180 ff.; Billot, De Sacramentis (ed. 6a; Rome, 1922), I, 170 ff.; Sasse, 
I nstitutiones Theol. de Sacramentis Ecclesiae (Freiburg i. Br., 1897), I, 120 ff.; Pesch, 
Praelectiones Theologiae Dogmaticae (ed. 4a; Freiburg i. Br., 1914), VI, 89 ff.; De Smedt, 
De Sacramentis in Genere (ed. 2a; Bruges, 1925), p. 62 ff.; Lercher, Imstitutiones Theologiae 
Dogmaticae (Oeniponte, 1930), IV, 258 ff.; Mattiussi, De Sacramentis in Genere (Rome, 
1925), p. 79; Duane, De Sacramentis in Genere (Woodstock, 1914), p. 25 ff.; Van Noort— 
Verhaar, Tractatus de Sacramentis (Hilversum, 1927), p. 74 ff.; Connell, De Sacramentis 
Ecclesiae (Bruges, 1933), p. 32 f.; Otten, Imstitutiones Dogmaticae (Chicago, 1923), V, 
175 ff.; Lennerz, De Sacramentis N. L. in Genere (Rome, 1928), p. 275 ff. 

5 Scotus, Jn IV Sent., d. 1, q. 3, d. 20: “Non enim potest dare certitudinem alicui signo 
practico, nisi in cuius potestate est causare signatum illius signi; solus autem Deus potest 
se determinare ad causandum effectum sibi proprium, ergo solus Deus potest dare certi- 
tudinem signo practico sui effectus.” Frassen, Scotus Academicus (Rome, 1901), IX, 86: 
“Solus Deus potest sacramentum instituere: quippe cum solus virtutem habeat gratiam 
infallibiliter producendi ad applicationem et positionem alicuius signi practici. . . .” 

6S. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 112, a. 1, ad 1m; III, q. 7, a. 1, ad 3m; q. 8, a. 1, 
ad 1m; q. 13, a. 2c et ad 2m; aa. 3-4; q. 18, a. 1, ad 2m; q. 19, a. 1c; q. 34, a. 1 ad 3m; 
q. 43, a. 2 c; q. 48, a. 6c; q. 49, a. 1 c, ad 1m et ad 2m; q. 50, a. 6 ad 3m; q. 56, a. 1 


ad 3m; q. 62, a. 5c; q. 64, a. 3c. 
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ferred, endows a sign with that signification, and certainly and in- 
fallibly connects with the sign the power to produce the effect signified. 
This general definition prescinds from the questions of immediate or 
mediate institution of the sacraments, of personal or delegated de- 
termination of the sacramental sign, and of the nature of sacramental 
causality. However these questions are resolved, the above elements 
enter the general concept of the institution of a sacrament.’ 


Christus secundum quod homo 


St. Thomas explains the meaning of the expression Christus se- 
cundum quod homo in discussing the question, “Is it true to say that 
Christ as Man is a creature?”’* He distinguishes between the redu- 
plication of homo by reason of the Person and by reason of the nature. 
With the former reduplication, the proposition is false, because the 
person in whom the divine nature and the human are united is eternal 
and uncreated. With the latter, however, the proposition is true. 
The norm for understanding what St. Thomas means by the expression 
Christus secundum quod homo is given in these words: “...the name 
thus resumed in the reduplication refers more properly to the nature 
than to the Person;. . .it is the same to say: ‘Christ as Man,’ as it 
would be to say: “Christ according as He is Man.’ ’’® 

Whenever, therefore, St. Thomas says, “Christus secundum quod 
homo,” he speaks of those things which may be predicated of Christ 
because of His human nature. Where action is ascribed to Christ as 
Man, St. Thomas is speaking of action in which the human nature is 
the principal agent, unless the phrase is modified or explained. Where 
a modification is introduced or an explanation added, the modification 
limits, and the explanation clarifies our understanding of, the agency 
of the human nature in the action under discussion." 


? This definition of the institution of the sacraments is taken from Lennerz, De Sacra- 
mentis N.L. in Genere (Rome, 1928), p. 275. 

8 Sum. Theol., III, q. 16, a. 10. 9 Loc. cit. 

10 E.g.: “Et ideo esse immediate Redemptorem proprium est Christi, inquantum est 
homo...” (ibid., q. 48, a. 5c): The statement is unmodified and refers to the human 
nature of Christ, both as the agent offering His blood as the price of redemption and as the 
price offered. “‘...secundum autem quod est homo, operatur ad interiores effectus 
sacramentorum .. . eflicienter, sed instrumentaliter” (ibid., q. 64, a.3.c). The modifica- 
tion “instrumentaliter” limits the agency of the human nature to an instrumental role. 
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The Two Wills in Christ 


In the Christological section of the treatise on the Incarnate Word, 
the true Catholic doctrine on the distinct operations in Christ is set 
forth in the following familiar thesis: ‘“Duae sunt operationes Christi 
naturales, una divina et altera humana, agente utraque forma cum 
communione alterius quod ipsius proprium est.’”’ The emphasis, 
ultimately, is on the reality of the human will of Christ and its distinct- 
ness from His divine will. Technically, the explanation distinguishes 
in Christ one principium quod (the divine Person), a double distinct 
principium quo remotum (the divine nature and the human nature), 
and a fourfold distinct principium quo proximum (the divine intellect 
and the human intellect, the divine will and the human will)." 

The clause, “agente utraque forma quod ipsius proprium est,” 
implies that the human will remained distinct from the divine will in 
Christ and was the adequate principle of its own action. Neverthe- 
less, these wills were those of one and the same Person. Therefore the 
modifying and explanatory phrase, “cum communione alterius,” 
is introduced, to state that the two wills acted harmoniously. This 
harmony consisted primarily in the fact that the human will was duly 
subordinated to the divine, was ruled and guided by it in its proper 
actions. A secondary element in this harmony consists in the fact 
that whatever the human will willed absolutely, the divine will effica- 
ciously executed, in the event that the execution exceeded the 
powers of the human nature.” 

The harmony existing between the divine and the human will in 
Christ is important—particularly the secondary element, because it 
envisages an activity in which the human will would be the principal 
agent of the election, but an instrumental agent in the execution of the 
thing willed. More will be made of this point later in this study. 


The Theandric Act 


Theologians usually discuss the theandric act after the presentation 
of the Catholic doctrine concerning the two distinct wills in Christ. 


1 This distinction in proximate principles, as it is predicated of the divine nature, is 
according to our way of conceiving the actus purissimus et simplicissimus which God is. 

12 The harmony between the two natures in Christ is discussed by all the authors who 
wrote treatises De Verbo Incarnato. A documentary foundation is given in DB, 292. For 
the harmony as here described, cf. Otten, Jnstitut . Dogmat., ITI, n. 201, c. 
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They commonly distinguish three classes of acts in Christ: (1) acts 
exclusively divine; (2) acts exclusively human; (3) acts in which both 
the divine and the human nature operate elicitively. The third class 
is generally called “theandric acts.” In the strict sense, as used by 
most authors, a theandric act is one in which the divine nature uses 
the human nature as its instrument in an action in which both natures 
are elicitive agents. In any such activity, it is clear that the divine 
nature is the principal agent, and the human nature is the instrumental 
cause, of the effect produced. Further, each principle remains distinct 
in operation; and, though one effect is produced, it proceeds from two 
causes. 

There is, however, a wider meaning in which “theandric act” is used 
by some authors. Billot, for example, calls the redemption of man- 
kind the chief theandric act;" it is the work, above all others, which is 
most properly ascribed to the God-Man; it is the act, above all others, 
which He came to perform. If we view it under the formality of 
atonement made to God for the sins of man, the human will of Christ 
was clearly the principal agent, the sole elicitive principle. The 
term ‘‘theandric,” etymologically, should embrace that and other acts, 
excluding only those which proceed exclusively from the divine nature, 
such as the creation of souls. 

Since authors use the term in both the strict and the wide sense, the 
statement that the institution of the sacraments is a theandric act need 
not exclude some principality of agency from the human will of Christ 
in that institution. Consequently, the teaching of an author on the 
agency of the human will of Christ in instituting the sacraments cannot 
be clearly determined from his naming that institution a theandric 
act." 


13 Billot, De Verbo Incarnato (ed. 6a; Rome, 1922), p. 329: “Ad operationem the- 
andricam maxime pertinet satisfactio qua Christus condigne satisfecit pro peccatis nostris- 
necnon et meritum quo generi humano meruit restitutionem gratiae.” Compare Galtier, 
De Incarnatione et Redemptione (Paris, 1926), n. 125: “Stricto sensu theandricae sunt 
operationes mixtae, quarum effectui totali cooperatur, per modum principii elicitivi quo, 
utraque forma: sic v. gr. ambulare in mare, miracula voce et imperio patrare, condere 
Ecclesiam, instituere sacramenta....Tunc enim una est complexive operatio utriusque 
formae, non tantum propter unitatem suppositi et unitatem moralem inter utriusque 
formae operationem propriam, sed etiam propter cvefficientiam unius effectus resultantis.” 

14 Galtier, op. cit., n. 125. 
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THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST AS INSTRUMENT OF THE DIVINITY 


As a prelude to the examination of the texts in the Summa Theologica 
in which the expression, “humanitas fuit instrumentum divinitatis,” 
is used, this observation of Billot is helpful: 


When the assumed nature is said to be the instrument of the divine nature, one 
must not always think of ‘“‘instrument”’ under the same formality, but strictly or 
broadly according to the subject matter and the different conditions of work. In 
the strict sense, the human nature was the instrument of the divine nature in work- 
ing miracles, but not in all other works—not in exercising virtue, or in meriting, or 
in making atonement. The work of merit and atonement did proceed from the 
humanity as from the principal cause, and to them accrued infinite value from the 
united divinity as a simple resultant from the divine Person. So, if you understand 
“instrument”’ broadly—as the thing whose activity is either directed, dignified, or 
subordinated to a higher cause—in that sense certainly the humanity was the in- 
strument of the divinity. But if you take the strict meaning of “instrument,” 
as all that and only that which is moved to do something for which it has not the 
proportionate power of nature or grace, the humanity was not the instrument of 
the divinity in all things. 

The doctrine of St. Thomas on the instrumentality of the human 
nature of Christ is best stated, in a general way, in his discussion on the 
consequences of the hypostatic union as they affect the human will of 
Christ. This is quite logical, since we study the will when seeking the 
determinant or guide of man’s rational activity. Similarly, we relate 
all the external activity of God to His will. St. Thomas puts the 
difficulty: “An instrument is not moved by its own will but by the will 
of the mover. But the human will of Christ was the instrument of 
His Godhead. Hence the human nature was not moved by its own 
will, but by the divine will.’"* And he says in answer: “It is proper 
to an instrument to be moved by the principal agent, yet diversely, 
according to the property of its nature;. . .an instrument animated by 
a rational soul is moved by its will;. . .and hence it was in this manner 
that the human nature of Christ was the instrument of the Godhead 
and was moved by its own will.’"” 

Having established the point that the instrumentality of the human 
nature of Christ does not exclude the proper activity of that nature, 
St. Thomas proceeds to emphasize the distinct operation of the human 


4 Billot, De Verbo Incarnato, p. 327, note 2. 
16 Sum. Theol., III, q. 18, a. 1, 2m. 17 Loc. cit. 
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will of Christ in actions in which it was the instrument of His divinity. 
In the same context he stresses the harmony existing between the 
divine and the human will.'* He constantly insists on the truth that, 
though one effect is produced in the joint operation of the two wills, 
the human will never loses its own proper activity.!* The fact that 
Christ’s human nature is animated by a rational soul and hypostatically 
united with the divine nature in the Person of the Word places its 
instrumentality in a special class. The fact that the instrument moved 
is a human will sharpens the awareness that, in the action in which it is 
an instrument, it has an operation of its own. 


The Working of Miracles 


The instrumentality of Christ’s human nature in working miracles 
has been widely treated and universally taught by Catholic theologians. 
The precise nature of this instrumentality has also been the object of 
much study, though there are disagreements on this subject.2” From 
the general discussion on the existence and nature of the power to work 
miracles, some points may be isolated which have a direct bearing on 
understanding St. Thomas’ doctrine on the instrumentality of Christ’s 
human nature in instituting the sacraments. 

In speaking of the power of Christ’s soul, St. Thomas first excludes 
omnipotence, for the reason that the soul of Christ is part of His human 
nature, and omnipotence, being uniquely proper to the divine, infinite 
nature, cannot be found in a human, finite nature.” Proceeding to 
a discussion of the power of the soul of Christ to effect miraculous 
changes in creatures, he predicates this power of Christ’s soul as the 
instrument of His Godhead. This power has just one limitation, 
namely, that the miracles be ordainable to the end of the Incarnation.” 

The grace to work miracles was most excellently in the soul of 
Christ. It is given, not that one may work miracles by one’s own 
power, but by divine power. The cause of the miraculous effect 
is divine omnipotence, which cannot be communicated to any creature; 

18 Tbid., q. 19, a. 1c. 19 Tbid., 2m et ad 2m. 

2° Cf., for example, Van Hove, La doctrine du miracle chez saint Thomas (Paris, 1927), 
pp. 148-59, where intentional dispositive causality is defended against the instrumental 
physical causality espoused by Hugon (La causalité instrumentale dans I’ ordre surnaturel 


(ed. 2e; Paris, 1924], pp. 174-75). 
21 Sum. Theol., III, q. 13, a. 1c. 22 Tbid., a. 2c. % Tbid., ad 3m. 
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God is always the principal agent of miracles, and all co-operation in 
such activity remains in the realm of instrumental causality.™ 

Very pertinent to our present study is the teaching of St. Thomas 
on the power of Christ’s soul to accomplish the things willed by His 
human will. He could do everything He willed to be done by His 
own power, but He could accomplish the things He willed to be done 
by divine power only as the instrument of His divinity.» There 
is no complete enumeration of the things which fall into this class. 
The wisdom and knowledge of Christ would be the guide in such willing, 
since they would give a clear understanding of the extent to which 
His human power could be used. Concomitantly, the perfect harmony 
existing between the divine and the human will in Christ would 
guarantee that the human will would not elect to accomplish by its 
own power anything which Christ knew the human nature alone 
could not effect. The wisdom and knowledge of Christ would likewise 
reveal the things that could be effected by divine power and willed 
by the human will because such operations were ordainable to the end 
of the Incarnation. In willing things to be accomplished by divine 
power, the human will of Christ would have some principality of agency, 
so far as the election is concerned. In the execution, the divine will 
would be the principal agent, and the human nature, the instrumental 
agent. The harmony between the two wills in Christ provides for 
this type of activity and seems to permit a distinction between election 
and execution by which the human will could be the principal agent 
of the election, and the instrumental agent in the execution of the 
thing willed. Clearly, this does not exclude election also on the part 
of the divine will, in the final analysis of any operation in which the 
above distinction is verified. 

St. Thomas states that true miracles can be wrought only by divine 
power, since God alone can change the order of nature; and that is 
what is meant by a miracle. He quotes St. Leo, who asserted that 


* Tbid., II-II, q. 178, a. 1, ad 1m. 

% “« .. anima Christi dupliciter aliquid voluit: uno modo quasi per se implendum: et 
sic dicendum est quod quidquid voluit, potuit; non enim conveniret sapientiae eius quod 
aliquid vellet per se facere quod suae virtuti non subjaceret. Alio modo voluit aliquid ut 
implendum virtute divina; sic resuscitationem proprii corporis et alia huiusmodi miraculosa 
opera: quae quidem non poterat propria virtute sed secundum quod erat instrumentum 
Divinitatis” (sbid., ITI, q. 13, a. 4c). 
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the divine nature shone forth in the miracles of Christ, the human 
nature being the instrument of the divine action, and the human action 
receiving power from the divine nature.” 


The Passion of Christ 


In offering sacrifice, in making atonement, in meriting, Christ’s 
humanity was not a strict instrument of His divinity; in these opera- 
tions, His human will was the principal agent, the sole elicitive prin- 
ciple. Hence, in discussing these operations, when Christ’s humanity 
is called the instrument of His divinity, the word instrument should 
be taken in the broad sense. It is significant that in his investigation 
of the causality of the passion in our salvation—whether it was exerted 
under the aspect of merit or of atonement or of sacrifice—St. Thomas 
does not use the expression, “Humanitas fuit instrumentum di- 
vinitatis,’”*” which he does use in discussing the question: ‘Did the 
passion of Christ cause our salvation efficiently?’’** Here he dis- 
tinguishes between the principal and instrumental cause of salvation: 
God is the principal cause, but all Christ’s actions and sufferings 
operate in virtue of His Godhead, because His humanity was the 
instrument of His divinity; therefore, Christ’s passion accomplishes 
our salvation efficiently.” Here we have instrumentality in the 
strict sense. Therefore, Christ’s divine and His human nature are 
both active in accomplishing our salvation. It is important that this 
point be kept in mind when discussing the agency of the human nature 
of Christ in instituting the sacraments, which are the divinely appointed 
channels through which the grace Christ merited by His passion is 
given to men. 

Several times elsewhere, in explaining the agency of Christ’s passion, 
death, and resurrection for the accomplishment of our salvation, St. 


6 Tbid., q. 43, a. 2c. In this connection it is worth noting that Saint Thomas has in 
mind miracles of the first class, which exceed the power of all created nature. Cf. A. 
Cotter, Cosmologia (Boston, 1931), p. 338, where Sum. Theol., I, q. 110, a. 4 is cited. 

27 Tbid., q. 48, aa.1-3. 8 Tbid., a. 6. 

* “Duplex est efficiens: principale et instrumentale. Efficiens quidem principale 
humanae salutis est Deus. Quia vero humanitas Christi est divinitatis instrumentum, 
ideo ex consequenti omnes actiones et passiones Christi operantur in virtute divinitatis 
ad salutem humanam. Et secundum hoc passio Christi efficienter causat salutem hu- 
manam” (loc. cit.). 
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Thomas clearly speaks of the sacred humanity as a strict instru- 
ment.*° 

Thus, in considering the instrumentality of the sacred humanity 
in the passion, we must distinguish between the agent offering, and 
the agency of, the passion for the working of our salvation. The 
agent of the passion--consideied as a meritorious act, as an act of 
atonement, as a true sacrif.ce—was the human will; thus, of the passion 
under these aspects, Christ as Man is the principal cause, the sole 
elicitive principle. In the application of the fruits of the redemption 
which the passion wrought, the human nature is the instrument of the 
Godhead. 

God has decreed that in the present economy of salvation the graces 
merited by Christ should ordinarily be distributed through the sac- 
raments; in this distribution, Christ as Man is the instrument of His 
divinity. We ask, therefore, whether, in the institution of the sac- 
raments, the certain and infallible channels of grace, any principality 
of agency may be predicated of the sacred humanity. To understand 
clearly St. Thomas’ answer, one subject further must be considered. 


The Production of Grace 


God alone is the efficient cause of grace. St. Thomas states this 
clearly and adds this excellent reason: “The gift of grace surpasses 
every capability of created nature, since it is nothing short of a par- 
taking of the divine nature, which exceeds every other nature. And 
thus it is impossible that any creature should cause grace.’*' Thus 
the tremendous effect of grace in making men share the divine nature 
by a participated likeness is the reason why God must be the author of 
grace. 

Two ready objections to this thesis are stated and answered. They 
stem from the scriptural assertion that grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ, and from the Catholic doctrine that the sacraments are causes 
of grace.* The first objection is strengthened by the truth that the 
name “Jesus Christ’’ denotes the created nature assumed as well as 
the divinity assuming that nature. The answer to the first objection 
is that the human nature is the instrument of Christ’s Godhead, and 


3° Thid., q. 49, a. 1 c; q. 50, a. 6, 3m; q. 56, a. 2, ad 2m. 
3! Jbid., I-II, q. 112, a. 1c. 32 Jbid., 1m et 2m. 
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an instrument brings forth the action of the principal agent, not by 
its own power, but by the power of the principal agent. Hence the 
humanity of Christ does not cause grace by its own power, but by the 
power of the divinity united to it.% 

In reply to the objection drawn from the Catholic doctrine that 
the sacraments are causes of grace, St. Thomas again distinguishes 
between the agency of the principal and of the instrumental cause, 
adducing as an analogy the relation of the human nature of Christ 
(the instrumental cause) to His divinity (the principal cause) in the 
production of grace.* Here the point stressed is that the principal 
cause of grace is Godalone. The perfection of Christ’s human nature 
as an instrument in comparison with the sacraments as instruments 
is brought out later.* 

Thus in the production of grace, God is the principal cause, for He 
alone can determine Himself to give the consortium divinae naturae; 
the humanity of Christ is an instrumental cause, operating as an in- 
strument in the power of the divinity united to it; the sacraments are 
also instrumental causes, operating by the power of the Holy Spirit 
working in them. 

The important point at the moment is that, in the production of 
grace, the role of the human nature of Christ is considered in the 
same context with the role of the sacraments. In the light of this, 
the agency of Christ as Man in instituting the sacraments can ulti- 
mately be better understood. 

The emphasis on the instrumental agency of Christ’s human nature 
in the production of grace gives rise to an objection in considering 
whether Christ’s human soul possessed grace. The objection states 
that an instrument does not need a habit for its own proper act; 
hence, the soul of Christ did not need the habit of grace.** St. Thomas 

% “Humanitas Christi est sicut ‘quoddam organum Divinitatis eius’ ut Damascenus 
dicit. Instrumentum autem non agit actionem agentis principalis propria virtute, sed 
virtute principalis agentis. Et ideo humanitas Christi non causat gratiam propria virtute, 
sed virtute divinitatis adjunctae, ex qua actiones humanitatis Christi sunt salutares”’ 
(ibid., ad 1m). 

%# “Sicut in ipsa persona Christi humanitas causat salutem nostram per gratiam, virtute 
divina principaliter operante; ita etiam in sacramentis novae legis quae derivantur a 
Christo, causatur gratia instrumentaliter quidem per ipsa sacramenta, sed principaliter 


per virtutem Spiritus Sancti in sacramentis operantis. . . .” (ibid., ad 2m). 
* Ibid., q. 62, a. 5c. % Tbid., q. 7, a. 1, 3m. 
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gives as one of the reasons for the necessity of grace in Christ’s human 
soul, the fact that Christ as Man was mediator between God and man 
and so should have grace that would flow over into others.*” In direct 
answer to the objection raised, he says that the humanity of Christ 
is an instrument animated by a rational soul, and as such is so acted 
upon that it also acts.** Pursuing the point of Christ’s relation to 
men and expressly as the Head of His Church, he faces the difficulty 
that Christ could not be Head of the Church as Man, because the 
spiritual sense and motion imparted by the Head are by grace, which 
Christ does not impart as Man.** St. Thomas gives as one of the rea- 
sons for Christ’s headship of the Church the fact that He has the 
power to give grace to all the members of the Church.*® Furthermore, 
he distinguishes between Christ as God and Christ as Man: Christ 
has the power to produce grace authoritatively as God; Christ has 
the power to produce grace instrumentally as Man, because His 
humanity is the instrument of His divinity. In the same context it 
is stated that Christ as Man is the meritorious cause of our salvation.“ 
Thus, in one reply, four concepts are connected which recur in the dis- 
cussion of the agency of Christ’s human nature in instituting the 
sacraments. The four concepts are: (1) God’s power of authority; 
(2) the instrumental power of Christ as Man; (3) the meritorious 
cause of man’s salvation; (4) the efficient role of Christ as Man in the 
production of grace. 

The joining of merit and efficiency in the relation of Christ’s human 
nature to the production of grace could be misinterpreted. Ad- 
mittedly, the sacred humanity was the principal cause, and the human 
will of Christ, the sole elicitive principle, of His meritorious act. By 
His passion He merited the graces which are given by the sacraments. 

» Thid., c. 

38 “{umanitas Christi est instrumentum Divinitatis, non quidem sicut instrumentum 
inanimatum, quod nullo modo agit, sed solum agitur; sed tamquam instrumentum anima 
rationali animatum quod ita agitur quod etiam agit. Et ideo ad convenientiam actionis 
oportuit eum habere gratiam habitualem” (Jbid., ad 3m). 

% Jbid., q. 8, a. 1, 1m. « Tbid., c. 

“1 “Dare gratiam aut Spiritum Sanctum convenit Christo, secundum quod est Deus, 
auctoritative: sed instrumentaliter convenit etiam ei, secundum quod est homo; inquantum 
scilicet eius humanitas instrumentum fuit divinitatis eius; et ita actiones ipsius ex virtute 


divinitatis fuerunt nobis salutiferae, utpote gratiam in nobis causantes. et per meritum 
et per efficientiam quamdam” (Ibid., ad 1m). 
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Since this is so, and since efficiency is drawn into close connection with 
merit, one might conclude that there is question here of the human 
nature of Christ as in some way the principal agent in conferring the 
grace mentioned. It is evident, however, from all that has been said 
on the instrumentality of the human nature of Christ in the production 
of grace, that such a conclusion would be unwarranted. Nevertheless, 
what is to be said later of the human nature of Christ as the principal 
ministerial agent, operating by the power of excellence communicated 
to it by the divinity, in instituting the sacraments, will be clearer if 
the discussion just completed is borne in mind. 


THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST IN THE INSTITUTION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


We have already seen that the reason why St. Thomas excluded 
both the humanity of Christ and the sacraments of the New Law from 
principal agency in the production of grace was that grace gives a 
participated likeness of the divine nature, and only God can produce 
that marvelous effect. It is not surprising, therefore, that the same 
reason should be repeated in the discussion on the question: “Are 
the sacraments causes of grace?” Here St. Thomas clearly defines 
the respective roles of principal and instrumental causes in activity in 
general, and in the particular activity which the production of grace 
comprises: the principal cause works by the power of its own form, and 
the effect is likened to that form; the instrumental agent works, not 
by the power of its own form, but only by the motion by which it is 
moved by the principal agent; hence, the effect is not likened to the 
instrument but to the principal agent. Since grace gives the soul 
consortium divinae naturae, the very effect calls attention to God as 
the principal cause in the production of grace, even sacramentally.* 


““Nulla res potest agere ultra suam speciem, quia semper oportet quod causa sit 
potior effectu. Donum autem gratiae excedit omnem facultatem naturae creatae, cum 
nihil aliud sit quam quaedam participatio divinae naturae, quae excedit omnem aliam 
naturam. Et ideo impossibile est quod aliqua creatura gratiam causet. Sic enim necesse 
est quod solus Deus deificet, communicando consortium divinae naturae per quamdam 
similitudinis participationem, . . . ” (Jbid., I-II, q. 112, a. 1c). 

* “Duplex est causa agens, principalis et instrumentalis. Principalis quidem operatur 
per virtutem suae formae cui assimilatur effectus, ...et hoc modo nihil potest causare 
gratiam nisi Deus; quia gratia nihil aliud est quam quaedam participata similitudo divinae 
naturae. . .. Causa vero instrumentalis non agit per virtutem suae formae sed solum per 
motum quo movetur a principali agente. Unde effectus non assimilatur instrumento sed 
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Thus the relation of the sacraments to God in the production of grace 
is clearly given. 

But the sacraments are derived from Christ. What is their relation 
to Him? St. Thomas distinguishes between the united and the 
separated instrument; both have a relation to the effect produced, but 
the former moves the latter and is a more perfect instrument. In 
the production of grace, God is the principal cause, the humanity of 
Christ is the united instrument, the sacraments are the separated 
instruments. The sacraments receive their saving power from Christ’s 
divinity through His humanity. Now, Christ freed us from sin by 
His passion—by atonement, by merit, and efficiently. Hence, it is 
clear that the sacraments have their power from the passion of Christ.“ 

Thus we have caught up in the two discussions just mentioned the 
principal concepts needed for evaluating St. Thomas’ teaching on the 
role of the sacred humanity in instituting the sacraments. God is 
the principal cause of sacramental grace; the humanity of Christ has 
the agency of an instrument united to the divinity in a hypostatic 
union; the sacrament has the agency of a separated instrument. Fur- 
ther, sacramental grace is the grace which Christ merited by His 
passion and death. Hence, the sacraments derive their power from 
the passion of Christ. Since Christ as Man is the meritorious cause 
of the graces which the sacraments confer, and since His human will 
was the principal agent, the sole elicitive principle, of the act whereby 
He merited the graces which the sacraments confer, may any prin- 
cipality of agency be predicated of Christ in instituting the sacraments? 

St. Thomas approaches this express question very carefully and 
logically. He first asks: ‘(Can God alone produce the interior effect 





principali agenti;... Et hoc modo sacramenta novae legis causant gratiam” (Jbid., 
q. 62, a. 1 ¢). 

“ “Est autem duplex instrumentum: unum quidem separatum, ut baculus; aliud autem 
conjunctum, ut manus. Per instrumentum autem conjunctum movetur instrumentum 
separatum... . Principalis autem causa efficiens gratiae est ipse Deus, ad quem comparatur 
humanitas Christi sicut instrumentum conjunctum; sacramentum autem sicut instru- 
mentum separatum. Et ideo oportet quod virtus salutifera a divinitate Christi per eius 
humanitatem in ipsa sacramenta derivatur. ... Christus liberavit nos a peccatis nostris 
praecipue per suam passionem, non solum eflicienter et meritorie sed etiam satisfactorie. 
... Unde manifestum est quod sacramenta habent virtutem ex passione Christi cuius 
virtus quodammodo nobis copulatur per susceptionem sacramentorum” (Ibid., a 5 c). 
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of the sacraments? He then asks: “Did God alone institute the 
sacraments?’ The connection between the two questions is obvious. 
If God alone can produce the interior effect of the sacraments, it 
follows that God alone can guarantee certainly and infallibly that the 
sacramental sign will produce grace. Since the institutor of the 
sacrament must certainly and infallibly connect with the sacramental 
sign the power to produce the sacramental effect, it follows that God 
alone can institute the sacraments if God alone can produce the 
sacramental grace. 

St. Thomas’ answer stresses the power that operates in the sacraments, 
ascribes it to God as the principal agent, sets off the divine agency 
from that of the minister of the sacrament, and concludes that God 
alone can produce the interior effect of the sacraments, and that He 
alone institutes the sacraments.‘7 The minister of the sacraments in 
question here is the minister of the Church, not the humanity of Christ. 

With the principal agency of God completely fixed, St. Thomas next 
considers the agency of the human nature of Christ. In view of all 
that has been said on the relation of the power to institute the sacra- 
ments to the power to produce grace, we are not surprised to find 
St. Thomas putting the question this way: “Did Christ as Man have 
the power to produce the interior effect of the sacraments?’’** Nor 
are we surprised to find him insisting that the agency of the sacred 
humanity is of the same general character in instituting the sacraments 
as in the production of grace. 

He states that Christ produced the interior effect of the sacraments 
both as God and as Man: as God, by power of authority; as Man, 
both meritoriously and efficiently, but His efficient role is limited to 
being the instrumental cause.‘® Merit and efficiency are referred to 


 Tbid., q. 64, a. 1. 46 Thid.,a. 2. 

‘7 “" . Agens autem respectu sacramenti est duplex, scilicet instituens sacramentum 
et utens sacramento instituto, applicando scilicet ipsum ad inducendum effectum. Virtus 
autem sacramenti non potest esse ab eo qui utitur sacramento, quia non operatur nisi 
per modum ministerii. Unde relinquitur quod virtus sacramenti sit ab eo qui instituit 
sacramentum. Cum igitur virtus sacramenti sit a solo Deo, consequens est quod solus 
Deus sit sacramentorum institutor” (Jbid., c). 8 Tbid., a. 3. 

*“Tnteriorem sacramentorum operatur Christus, et secundum quod est Deus, et 
secundum quod est homo; aliter tamen et aliter. Nam secundum quod est Deus, operatur 
in sacramentis per auctoritatem; secundum autem quod est homo, operatur ad interiores 
effectus sacramentorum meritorie et efficienter, sed instrumentaliter” (Ibid., c). It is to 
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the influence of the passion of Christ on our justification; it has already 
been indicated that only in the effecting of our salvation is the passion 
strictly an instrument.5° The humanity of Christ is the principal 
cause of His merit. When discussing the merit of Christ, St. Thomas 
never speaks of His humanity as the instrument of His Godhead. 
Yet when writing of the power of Christ’s human nature to pro- 
duce grace, he consistently speaks of the humanity of Christ as the 
instrument of His Godhead." Since grace is the interior effect of the 
sacraments, Christ as Man is here again clearly depicted as the in- 
strumental cause in its production. 

At this point St. Thomas passes to a consideration of the power of 
Christ’s human nature to institute the sacraments. He recalls con- 
cepts already mentioned and adds a new concept. From the fact 
that Christ’s human nature is an instrument united to the Godhead 
in unity of Person, he argues to the headship and efficiency which the 
human nature has over the extrinsic instruments, which are the min- 
isters of the Church and the sacraments themselves. Hence, just as 
Christ has the power of authority over the sacraments as God, so as 
Man, He has the power of ministry-in-chief, or the power of excellence. 
This consists in four elements: (1) the merit and power of the passion 
operate in the sacraments; (2) the sacraments are sanctified in His 
name; (3) He who gave the sacraments their power could institute 
them; (4) He could produce the sacramental effect without using an 
exterior sacramental sign.” 

There is definitely a question in this passage of Christ’s power as 
Man over the sacraments, one of the constitutive elements of which is 





be noted that though the meritorious and efficient agency of Christ are here joined, the 
word “instrumentaliter” modifies only the efficiency. 

5° Tbid., q. 48, a. 6c. 

51 Tbid., I-II, q. 112, a. 1, ad 1m et ad 2m; III, q. 7, a. 1, im, c, ad 1m; q. 8, a. 1, ad 1m. 

82 “Sed tamen quia (humanitas Christi) est instrumentum conjunctum divinitati in 
persona, habet quamdam principalitatem et causalitatem respectu instrumentorum 
extrinsecorum, qui sunt ministri Ecclesiae. Et ideo sicut Christus inquantum Deus, habet 
potestatem auctoritatis in sacramentis, ita inquantum homo habet potestatem ministerii 
principalis sive potestatis excellentiae; quae quidem consistit in quattuor: prime quidem 
in hoc quod meritum et virtus passionis eius operatur in sacramentis; . . . secundo . . . quod 
in eius nomine sanctificentur;...tertio... quod ipse qui dedit virtutem sacramentis, 
potuit instituere sacramenta. Et quia causa non pendet ab effectu sed potius e converso, 
ideo quarto ad excellentiam potestatis Christi pertinet quod ipse potuit effectum sacra- 
mentorum sine exteriori sacramento conferre” (Ibid., III, q. 64, a. 3c). 
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the power to institute them; this power gives Christ some principality 
of agency over them. In its exercise, is the humanity the mere in- 
strument of the divinity, or is it a principal agent? When the ex- 
pression, “‘Christus secundum quod homo,” is used in discussing merit, 
atonement, or sacrifice, it means that the human will was the principal 
cause, the sole elicitive agent, of the act.* Does the statement, 
“Christus secundum quod homo instituit sacramenta,’” predicate 
of the human will in some way a principality of agency in instituting 
the sacraments? 

St. Thomas gives us the key to his understanding of the power of 
Christ’s human nature to institute the sacraments by connecting this 
power with that of producing the interior effect of the sacraments 
without using the exterior sacramental sign. The effect of the sacra- 
ments is grace. The agency of the human nature of Christ is the 
same, therefore, in instituting the sacraments as in producing grace. 
That agency has already been established as instrumental causality. 
In conferring grace, the humanity of Christ was the strict instrument 
of His Godhead. In addition to the texts already mentioned on this 
point, there are others, quite pertinent here since they use the same 
terminology as describes the power of excellence. 

To the proposition that God alone produced the interior effect 
of the sacraments objection was made by citing Christ’s forgiveness 
of the sins of the paralytic. It was stated that Christ forgave these 
sins as Man; and since the forgiveness of sins is the interior effect of the 
sacraments, God was not the only one who could produce that effect.™ 


5“Cum autem dicitur satisfactionis pretium debere esse ab humanitate, sensus est 
quod actio satisfactioria debet esse elicitive a natura humana tamquam a causa principali’’; 
and the footnote adds: “Cum dicit S. Thomas satisfactionem condignam pro peccato non 
potuisse esse nisi ab imstrumento coniuncto divinitatis, lato sensu sumit instrumentum. 
Nam operatio satisfactoria fuit ab humanitate ut a causa operante per propriam virtutem; 
infinitus autem satisfactionis valor resultabat ex infinita dignitate suppositi in quo erat 
humanitas” (Billot, op. cit., p. 500). The point made here is accurate, but I have not 
been able to find any place in the Summa where ambiguity could result from St. Thomas’ 
use of the expression “humanitas fuit instrumentum divinitatis.” In Sum. Theol., 
III, q. 48, aa. 1-5, where merit, atonement, sacrifice, redemption, are discussed, the ex- 
pression mentioned is never used. 

“Dominus dicit: ‘Sciatis quia Filius hominis habet potestatem in terra dimittendi 
peccata’ (Matt. 9:6). Sed remissio peccatorum est interior effectus sacramentorum. 
Ergo videtur quod Christus, secundum quod homo, interiorem effectum sacramentorum 
operetur.” (Sum. Theol., III, q. 64, a. 3, 2m). 
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In an earlier discussion, the same point had been made on the 
question: “Is this true: Christ as Man is God because He forgave 
sins?” St. Thomas took the same scripture text and explained how 
Christ forgave sins as Man. The Son of Man had the power on earth 
to forgive sins by the power, not of His human, but of His divine 
nature. In the divine nature the power to forgive sins resides author- 
itatively; in the human nature that power is found instrumentally and 
as in a minister.® 

In this passage we have the phrase “instrumentally and as in a 
minister” brought into close connection with, and set off from, the 
power of authority. If we substitute the power of excellence for the 
expression “instrumentally and as in a minister,”’ we have the sense of 
the difference between the power of excellence and that of authority. 
This difference is expressed in the text dealing with the power of 
Christ’s human nature in instituting the sacraments. St. Thomas 
again makes the substitution in answering a difficulty brought against 
the necessity of the sacrament of penance. The difficulty states that 
Christ forgave the sins of the adulterous woman without the exterior 
sacrament. St. Thomas replies that the power of excellence enabled 
Christ to forgive sins without the external sacramental sign, but not 
without interior sorrow for sins, which He worked by grace in the soul 
of the sinful woman. 

Thus, in exercising the power of excellence, Christ as Man was the 
instrument of His divinity. The exercise of that power in the instances 
just cited led to the production of the interior effect of the sacraments 
without the use of the exterior sacrament. The interior effect is grace, 
in the production of which the human nature was the instrument of the 
divinity. St. Thomas directly relates the power to produce the in- 
terior effect of the sacraments to the power to institute the sacraments. 
Hence, it is fitting to conclude that St. Thomas understood the thesis, 


5 “Filius hominis habet in terra potestatem dimittendi peccata, non virtute humanae 
naturae, sed virtute divinae naturae; in qua quidem natura divina consistit potestas 
dimittendi peccata per auctoritatem; in humana autem natura consistit instrumentaliter 
et per ministerium” (Ibid. q. 16, a. 11 ad 2m). 

5 “Ad potestatem excellentiae, quam solus Christus habuit, pertinuit quod Christus 
efiectum sacramenti poenitentiae, qui est remissio peccatorum, contulit mulieri adulterae 
sine exterioris poenitentiae sacramento, licet non sine interiori poenitentia, quam ipse in 
ea per gratiam est operatus” (/bid., q. 84, a. 5, ad 3m; cf. q. 72, a. 2, ad 1m). 
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“Christus secundum quod homo instituit sacramenta,”’ to mean that, 
in instituting the sacraments, the humanity of Christ was the in- 
strument of His divinity. 

But St. Thomas teaches that the human nature of Christ had some 
principality of agency over the sacraments; and this, admittedly, can 
be well explained by citing the twofold headship Christ holds: (1) 
over the ministers of the church, who are the vicars of Christ in sac- 
ramental administration; and (2) over the sacraments, since they 
operate as separated instruments, whereas the humanity of Christ 
operates as a united instrument. Does St. Thomas’ teaching warrant 
our saying anything more on the principality of agency exercised by 
the sacred humanity in instituting the sacraments? 

We are now in a position to summarize the teaching of St. Thomas 
on all the matters investigated in this study and to make an ap- 
plication, by way of further clarification, to the commonly taught 
thesis, “Christus secundum quod homo instituit sacramenta.” 


SUMMARY AND APPLICATION 


The humanity of Christ was the instrument of His divinity. As an 
instrument animated by a rational soul, though it received motion from 
the principal agent, it had also an action of its own. The activity in 
which His human nature was the instrument of His Godhead pro- 
duced one effect, but that effect proceeded from two distinct princi- 
ples, each elicitively active in the operation. His human will shared in 
the action of the divine will; each acted in communion with the other. 

Christ’s human soul, as the instrument of the Word of God united 
to it, had an instrumental power to work miracles ordainable to the end 
of the Incarnation. It could do everything He willed to be done by 
His own power, but what He willed to be done by divine power, it 
could accomplish only as the instrument of His divinity. In the latter 
case, His wisdom and knowledge would guarantee that due subordin- 
ation of the human will to the divine will would be safeguarded, and 
that He would not will anything to be done by merely human power if 
divine power were necessary for its accomplishment. The harmony 
between His two wills would guarantee that everything the human 
will willed absolutely, would be accomplished. 

In meriting, in making atonement, and in offering sacrifice, the hu- 
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man will of Christ was the principal agent, the sole elicitive principle. 
In discussing these acts, St. Thomas does not use the expression, 
“humanitas fuit instrumentum divinitatis’; but the humanity of 
Christ was the instrument of His divinity in effecting man’s salvation. 
In the discussion of merit, atonement, and sacrifice, a ready distinction 
between the agent offering the passion and the agency of the passion 
in effecting man’s salvation justifies the omission of reference to in- 
strumentality, and in the discussion of the efficient cause of man’s 
salvation, the distinction justifies reference to instrumentality. In 
acquiring the fruits of the redemption, the humanity of Christ was the 
principal agent; in applying them to individual souls, it is the in- 
strument of His divinity, and His divinity is the principal cause. 

In the production of grace the humanity of Christ was the instrument 
of His divinity. Grace, because it gives the soul a participated like- 
ness of the divine nature, cannot have a creature as its principal 
cause. In the same discussion, an analogy is drawn between the in- 
strumental role of the sacraments and that of the human nature of 
Christ in producing grace. This latter instrumentality is strongly 
stressed by St. Thomas. It colors every discussion of the activity of 
Christ as Man in the production of grace, and must, therefore, be kept 
in mind in treating the question of His agency as Man in instituting 
the sacraments. 

God alone can give a participation in His divine nature and produce 
the interior effect of the sacraments. Therefore, He alone can in- 
stitute the sacraments. These statements refer to the principal cause, 
the agent acting by power of authority in the operations considered. 

The saving power of the sacraments is derived from Christ’s divinity 
through His humanity. His humanity is the united instrument, the 
sacrament the separated instrument, used by God in producing the 
sacramental effect. This sacramental effect Christ produces both as 
God and as Man: As God, He is the principal cause operating by the 
power of authority; as Man, He is the meritorious and efficient cause, 
but the efficiency is instrumental. As Man, therefore, He is the 
principal meritorious cause and the instrumental efficient cause of the 
grace which the sacraments confer. His human nature is an instru- 
ment united with His divine nature in the Person of the Word, and so 
as Man, He has a certain principality over the ministers of the Church 
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and the sacraments; as Man He has the power of excellence. By 
virtue of this power: (1) the merit and power of His passion operate in 
the sacraments; (2) the sacraments are sanctified in His name; (3) 
He could institute them; (4) He could produce their effect without 
using the exterior sacramental sign. 

The humanity of Christ was the instrument of His divinity when He 
gave the grace of the sacrament without the external sacramental sign. 
We should, then, understand St. Thomas as teaching consistently that 
the sacred humanity was likewise an instrument of His divinity when 
He instituted the sacraments. To this instrumentality we now apply 
the data collected in our study. 

The thesis, “Christus secundum quod homo instituit sacramenta,”’ 
should mean: (1) that Christ, by an act of His human will, determined 
the grace to be signified and conferred; (2) that He endowed a sign 
with that signification; (3) that He certainly and infallibly connected 
with the sign the power to produce the effect signified. The phrase, 
“Christus secundum quod homo,” refers to the operation of Christ’s 
human nature, and the institution of the sacrament involves the 
elements just mentioned. Does the explanation which states that 
Christ as Man was the instrument in the institution of the sacraments, 
operating by the power of excellence communicated to His human 
nature by God, and operating as the instrument of His Godhead cor- 
rectly state, and does it adequately clarify, the common theological 
teaching? The contention of this study is that the explanation just 
given is a correct statement, but not an adequate clarification, of the 
commonly taught thesis that Christ as Man instituted the sacraments. 

It is a correct statement in the light of the synthesis of St. Thomas’ 
teaching presented in this study. It is a necessary conclusion, if one 
wishes to avoid introducing inconsistency into the teaching of St. 
Thomas on the agency of Christ’s human nature in the production of 
grace and the impact of the power over grace on the question of in- 
stituting the sacraments. 

This explanation is not adequately clear, for it neither adduces all 
the factors which should enter the explanation, nor sufficiently ex- 
plains the activity of the human nature of Christ in instituting the 
sacraments. The ordinary proof for the thesis that Christ as Man 
instituted the sacraments states that all the graces of the present order 
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are His graces; that the efficacy of the sacraments is founded in the 
redemption He wrought; that the merit and power of His passion oper. 
ate in the sacraments. But Christ as Man is Redeemer and merited 
the graces which the sacraments confer. Therefore, He instituted the 
sacraments as Man. One could object and say: It is true that Christ 
as Man merited and made atonement, but His human will was the 
principal cause of the act. Therefore, as Man He is the principal 
cause of the institution of the sacraments. This is clearly not what 
St. Thomas teaches. Yet the proof, as commonly given, is capable of 
that construction. 
Christ’s merit and atonement are not the only factors to enter into 
the discussion on the agency of His human nature in instituting the 
sacraments. The power of His soul over grace and the harmony 
existing between His two wills must be considered. In the production 
of grace the sacred humanity is always the instrument of the divinity. 
The harmony existing between the two wills in Christ envisages in- 
stances in which the human will may will things to be done by divine 
power. In such instances there seems to be room for a distinction 
between election and execution: the execution of the thing willed would 
admittedly involve the operation of both principles, the divine and the 
human will; but the election as a distinct, and, in some sense, antece- 
dent act, would proceed from the human will as the principal cause of 
the election. There would always be dependence on God, since all the 
marvelous powers and prerogatives of the sacred humanity stem from 
the tremendous grace of union. Christ’s native wisdom and knowledge 
would make clear to His human soul the works that were ordainable to 
the end of the Incarnation. Over these works His human soul has 
power as the instrument of His divinity. 

For example, as the instrument of The divinity, the human will of 
Christ could confer upon the paralytic the blessing of bodily health 
and the grace of the forgiveness of sins. In choosing this man in these 
circumstances for this double benefit, Christ’s human will would be in 
some sense a principal cause; but His humanity would be the in- 
strument of His divinity in working these effects. This would be the 
execution of things willed by the human will of Christ. This distinc- 
tion and explanation is warranted by St. Thomas’ discussion of the 
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power of Christ’s soul to accomplish the things willed by His human 
will: His soul could do everything He willed to do by His own power; 
but could do those things He willed to be done by divine power only as 
the instrument of the Word of God. 

The application of this doctrine to the institution of the sacraments 
would involve the following sequence: Christ as Man knew perfectly 
the divine plan for man’s salvation hastening to glorious fulfillment in 
His Incarnation, birth, life, teaching, work, passion, death, and resur- 
rection. He knew that He would institute a church to continue His 
redemptive work to the end of time; that His Church would be equip- 
ped to teach, rule, and sanctify men, thus continuing the threefold 
office of prophet, king, and priest, which He came into this world to 
exercise; that His Church would have sacraments and a sacrifice; 
that divine power was at His service to fulfill His mission; that miracles 
could be worked and grace conferred only by divine power. Yet He 
knew that He, as Man, could will that a miracle be worked and grace 
produced; that in working the miracle and in conferring the grace His 
humanity would be the instrument of His divinity. 

Christ as Man also knew that divine power was required if the power 
to produce grace were to be certainly and infallibly connected with a 
sacramental sign; but that because the merit and power of His passion 
were to operate in the sacraments, a special relationship was established 
between the institution of the sacraments and His human will, which 
was the principal agent in offering His passion to God. 

Consequently, the human will of Christ could elect that sacraments 
be instituted which would certainly and infallibly confer grace. But 
grace gives a consortium divinae naturae, and only God can guarantee 
that such an effect be certainly and infallibly produced. Divine 
power is, therefore, needed for the execution of the thing willed by the 
human will of Christ in this case. The harmony which exists between 
the two wills in Christ guarantees that anything the human will of 
Christ absolutely wills, will be accomplished, if the human powers of 
Christ are not sufficient for its accomplishment. As for the sacra- 
ments, the divine will accomplished their institution. In the execu- 
tion, the divine will used the human will as its instrument. The 
sacraments exist as certain and infallible signs of grace. 
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CONCLUSION 


The sacraments of the New Law are visible, efficacious signs of in- 
visible grace. The agent responsible for their existence as such signs 
is the one who instituted them. That agent is Jesus Christ our Lord. 
In their institution, the divine nature and the human nature of Christ 
were both active. The wisdom and knowledge of Christ as Man made 
it clear to Him that the institution of the sacraments was ordainable to 
the end of the Incarnation; His human will willed that the sacraments 
exist. The same wisdom and knowledge made it clear to Him that 
only the divinity could give certainty and infallibility to the sacra- 
mental sign, because the effect it would produce would be sanctifying 
grace; therefore, the sacraments exist as certain and infallible signs of 
grace because the divinity operated as a principal cause and the hu- 
manity of Christ as an instrumental cause to institute the sacraments 
willed by the human will of Christ. Thus the necessary dependence 
on the divinity is safeguarded, and the universally taught dependence 
on the human will of Christ, stemming from the relation of the sacra- 
ments to His merit and passion, is harmoniously explained. 

In conclusion, we may borrow and adapt a statement of Hugh of 
St. Victor, who contributed so notably to the development of sacra- 
mentary theology: ‘“Sive hoc sive alio quocumque modo praedictae 
auctoritates exponantur,. . . nos firma fide confitemur sacramenta 
Novae Legis fuisse omnia a Jesu Christo Domino nostro instituta.”* 


57 PL, CLXXVI, 568. 
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CAESAROPAPISM IN BYZANTIUM AND RUSSIA 


CYRIL TOUMANOFF 
Georgetown University 


O™ of the greatest obstacles encountered by the Church in her 
task of Christianizing human society has been, it should seem 
the phenomenon of Caesaropapism. This term calls for a definition. 
It is often used interchangeably with Erastianism Now, the latter is 
a definite doctrine advocating the submission of Church to State, as 
enunciated by Thomas Lieber (Erastus), a Protestant theologian of 
the sixteenth century. Therefore, the meaning of this term is fixed. 
The significance of the term Caesaropapism, on the other hand, has 
not been so circumscribed. I shall use this word to designate the 
vaster and underlying general tendency in history,of which Erastianism 
is but an expression and a later phase. 

The term Caesaropapism is, moreover, most appropriate, for seman- 
tically and ideally it reaches to the memorable day when the problem 
of the correlation of Church and State was for all time authoritatively 
solved. 

When, in reply to His questioners, our Lord said: ‘“‘Render therefore 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and to God the things that are 
God’s,”! He laid down the rule for all Christians to follow. When 
analyzed, the reply of our Lord establishes, first of all, the mutual dis- 
tinctness of the spiritual and the temporal; moreover, it sets up a 
hierarchy of values: for the opposition of the words Caesar and God 
emphatically proclaims the superiority of the spiritual and the secon- 
dary character of the temporal, that is to say, of Church and State. 
These words of our Lord constitute, thus, the basis for the correlation 
of the two powers. 

What that correlation ought to be, has been indicated by the Church 
throughout the ages. The sovereign pontiffs—whether as early as St. 
Gelasius I or as late as Leo XII1I—have declared it to consist in an har- 
monious delimitation of the sphere of each power and, as Pope Leo 
says, in an “orderly connection, which may be compared to the union 
of the soul and body in man.” 

1 Matt. 22:21. 2 In the encyclical Immoriale Dei. 
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It can be safely asserted that Christianity alone teaches the correla- 
tion of the spiritual and the temporal as based on their mutual distinct- 
ness and the superiority of the former. Non-Christian societies confuse 
the two powers and either make religion a part of the State, or make the 
State a part of a religious institution. 

However, even throughout Christian history, Caesar, i.e., the tem- 
poral power, regalist or nationalist, has endeavoured to deviate from 
the clear Christian teaching regarding this matter. This he has often 
done under the impact of resurgent paganism within Christian society. 

It is this tendency of Caesar to disregard the teaching of Christ on 
the correlation of the two powers which is herein designated as Caesaro- 
papism, since its ultimate, albeit often inarticulate, aim—its reductio 
ad absurdum—s indeed to make Caesar a pope as well, at once the head 
of State and Church (as in the Russian Empire), or at least (as in the 
Byzantine Empire) to replace the pope by Caesar as the point of con- 
centration, the center of unity in the Church. Caesaropapism, in a 
word, is that relationship of Church and State in which the former is 
determined by the latter. It is not a doctrine, but an historical tendency; 
not a heresy, but a mother of heresies. 

Inanexamination of that tendency, three phasesor degrees of intensity 
are observable in its process. The first phase is the attempt to undo 
the orderly connection between the spiritual and the temporal and to 

obliterate the line of harmonious delimitation between the two powers; 
when this has been achieved, the superiority of the spiritual is denied, 
and claims are laid to the coequality of State and Church. Once all 
this has been admitted, it leads to the second phase which is the subju- 
gation of the spiritually superior by the physically stronger: of Church 
by State. The third phase, the logical conclusion of the process, is the 
absorption by Caesar of the things that are God’s. 

An outline of the caesaropapistic ideologies in Byzantium and its 
“eldest daughter,” Russia, is interesting, inasmuch as it represents that 
tendency in its purest form. To be sure, the whole of Christendom 
has, at one time or another, witnessed and suffered from Caesar’s 
usurpation of the spiritual. The West has had its Caesaropapism 
abortive in, e.g., Gallicanism, and its Caesaropapism triumphant in, 
e.g., Anglicanism. Yet no other polity, save Byzantium and its heirs, 
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has fostered a Caesar strong enough to require no professed heresy to 
achieve his subjugation of the Church. 


BYZANTIUM 


I feel inclined to believe with St. Augustine in the providential char- 
acter of the growth of the pax romana which paved the way for the 
peace of the Catholic Church.* But I am, furthermore, inclined to 
accept the barbarian invasions of western Europe in the fourth and 
fifth centuries as most opportune, if not also providential. For the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the West placed the papacy, the center of 
Christian unity, outside the immediate sphere of the encroachments 
of Caesar. 

From the point of view of what may be called theology of history, the 
Roman Empire had been called upon to perform a definite role in the 
drama of history. After that role had been filled, the invasions pro- 
vided for it the means of exit. From this point of view, the Empire’s 
eastern (Byzantine) continuation was a sort of anomalous survival; it, 
too, should have vanished. And an anomaly will indeed be revealed 
in an examination of its Caesarian ideology—an anomalous survival 
of paganism in a Christianized state. 

The ideology of Byzantine Caesaropapism was born of the interplay 
of three elements: the Roman state, the Byzantine Church, and Greek 
nationalism. Its existence may justify the assumption that social 
complexes are incommensurably less capable of conversion than 
individuals. 

At the epoch of Constantine’s conversion, the Roman imperium bore 
a multiple burden of pagan heredity. Child of the republican institu- 
tions of Rome, it had been brought into the world through the maieu- 
tic activity of the self-effacing Octavian; but it was also an heir to the 
Hellenistic divine monarchies, and, furthermore, it had undergone in 
its formative period the steady influence of the Iranian empire of the 
Sassanids. 

The Roman emperor held the tribunician and proconsular powers 
and was pontifex maximus at the same time. He then gradually as- 


8 De civitate Dei, XVI-XVIII; cf., e.g., Prudentius, Contra Symmachum, II (CSEL, 
LXI, 578-636). 
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sumed the character of a divine monarch, which he had always enjoyed 
in the eastern provinces. Finally, the sacred monarchy of Persia had 
had a large share in shaping the ceremonial expression of the Roman 
emperor-worship.* 

The conversion of Constantine did not transform the pagan nature 
of the Roman imperium; and this pagan survival in the newly-estab- 
lished pax christiana constituted the phenomenon of Caesaropapism 
and conditioned the ultimate disruption of Christian unity. This 
phenomenon arose here modo Minervae at the very moment of the con- 
version of the Empire; for it was nothing other than paganism-in- 
Christianity, and not as elsewhere a gradual development due to 
corruption. 

Hence, the Roman state of the post-Constantinian period was 
afflicted from the very start with what has been called /e mal byzantin. 
From the beginning it evinced the confusion of the two powers— 
spiritual and temporal—claims to coequality of State and Church, and 
the domination of the latter by the former. 

The obviously pagan divine attributes of the imperial power, though 
flagrantly incompatible with the Christianity of its holders, were only 
gradually given up. The now empty title of pontifex maximus con- 
tinued to be borne by the Christian emperors till the reign of Gratian 
(375). When these titles were finally renounced, the emperors still 
clung to Constantine’s claim to be “external bishop’ or to Leo the 
Isaurian’s pretension to be “king and priest.”* Although no Christian 
emperor could any longer claim divinity for himself, the style of 
“sacred” or even “divine” continued to be in use to designate his per- 
son, his palace, his edicts, his finances, his bed-chamber, etc. These 
details, not important in themselves or when observable elsewhere (as 

4 Cf., e.g., J. B. Bury, The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1910); 
L. Bréhier, “L’Origine des titres impériaux 4 Byzance,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XV 
(1905), 162-77; J. Maurice, ‘Les pharaons romains,” Byzantion, XII (1937), 71-103; E. 
Kornemann, “Die rémische Kaiserzeit,” in A. Gerke and E. Norden, Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft (2d ed.; 1914), III, appendix 4. 

5 Eusebius, Vita Constantini, IV, 24. 

§ Baoheds xai lepeds eiul, wrote Leo III to Pope St. Gregory II, as is clear from the 
latter’s reply (Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, XII, 975). The emperors were ac- 
claimed as “king and priest” in the councils of the fifth and sixth centuries; cf. G. Os- 
trogorsky, “The Relations between Church and State in Byzantium” (in Russian), Semi- 
narium Kondakovianum, IV (1931), 122-23. 
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in the case of the style “sacred” applied to the Holy Roman emperor 
in the West), acquire an alarming significance when viewed in the con- 
text with the Byzantine Empire’s recent pagan past. 

Next, the Roman imperium could not abandon its claim to divine 
foundation, though its individual holders had, as Christians, given up 
the claims to divinity. Hence the ever-present tendency to regard the 
Empire, or its Byzantine survival, as of an especial divine institution, 
coequal with the Church of Christ. It is an easy step from the ortho- 
dox idea of the predestined role of the Empire, as found in, e.g., St. 
Augustine or Prudentius, to the caesaropapistic Byzantine theophanism 
which already finds its expression in Eusebius’ fulsome panegyrics to 
the first Christian emperor.’ 

Finally, Caesar, as “external bishop,” endeavoured to control the 
spiritual sphere in accordance with what the Abbé Bousquet calls his 
politico-dogmatic conceptions.* He would say with Constantius, 
“What I wish shall be the law of the Church,’ and with Justinian he 
would take upon himself the condemnation of heretical writings (e.g., 
The Three Chapters). He would dabble in heresies himself and would 
make amateurish attempts at religious reconciliations. Within five 
centuries following the conversion, at least five different heretical 
movements were fostered by the imperial court: Arianism, Monophysi- 
tism, the “‘comprehensiveness” of the Henoticon, Monothelitism, and 
Iconoclasm. 

It may be of interest to quote, in this context, Vladimir Soloviev, the 
great Russian thinker, who was received into the Church in 1896. In 
a work which may be called his profession of faith, the “Russian New- 
man” says: 

The fundamental truth and the special idea of Christianity is the perfect union 
of the divine and the human, fulfilled individually in Christ and fulfilling itself 
socially in Christian humanity, where the divine is represented by the Church 
(concentrated in the Supreme Pontificate) and the human by the State. This 


intimate connection of State and Church presupposes the latter’s primacy, because 
the divine is anterior and superior to the human. Heresy attacked precisely the 


7 Vita Constantini, III, 23; De laudibus Constantini. The Messianic kingdom spoken 
of by Isaias is the Christian empire; Constantine is the new David, and his reign on earth 
is the reflection of the Word’s rule in heaven. 

8 J. Bousquet, L’Unité de l’église et le schisme grec (Paris, 1913). 

® Athanasius, Hist. Arian., 33. 
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perfect union of the divine and the human in Jesus Christ, in order to destroy at its 
base the organic link of Church and State and to attribute to the latter an absolute 
independence. Now one can see why the beliefs of New Rome—which in Chris. 
tianity would preserve the absolutism of the pagan State—were so favourable to 
all the heresies which were but variations on a single theme that, namely, Jesus 
Christ was not the true Son of God, consubstantial with the Father.'® 


And: 


Instead of this synthetic and organic union of the divine and the human, [the 
Byzantines] proceeded to confuse the two elements, to divide them, and to let one 
absorb and suppress the other. At first they confused the divine and the human 
in the sacred majesty of the emperor. As in the confused idea of the Arians, 
Christ was a hybrid being, more than man and less than God, so also Caesaropapism 
—this political Arianism—confused without uniting the temporal and the spiritual 
powers and made the autocrat more than a chief of State, without being able to 
make him the true head of the Church."* 


These essentially anti-Christian tendencies of the Romano-Byzantine 
state are in a way quite understandable: the pagan heredity was too 
strong tobe overcome. What ismoredifficult to understand, however, 
is the fact of the inroads of Caesaropapism into the Church. 

The Christianization of the Empire was, unfortunately, followed by 
a certain lowering of standards among some elements in the clergy. 
There arose the group of court ecclesiastics or ecclesiastical courtiers, 
quite ready to subscribe to the Caesaropapism of their master and even, 
if need be, to his heresies. 

The removal of the imperial capital to Constantinople raised its 
hitherto insignificant bishop to a position of the highest importance in 
the East, and secured for him the elevation to the rank of patriarch; but 
it reduced him, on the other hand, to the role of a court prelate. 

In the course of centuries two parties, as it were, may be said to have 
developed in the bosom of the Byzantine Church. One was that of the 
caesaropapistic court ecclesiastics, ambitious and unscrupulous, of 
whom the notorious Eusebius of Nicomedia was the prototype. The 
other represented the orthodox Catholics who never ceased to have 
recourse to the See of Peter for guidance and aid in their common 
struggle against the encroachments of Caesar. This was the party of 
SS. Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysos- 


10 La Russie et Véglise universelle (Paris, 1889), p. xxv. Mt Tbid., p. xlvi. 
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tom, Maximus Confessor, Theodore of Studion, the “‘Sleepless,” and 
the Studite monks. 

The court ecclesiastics displayed at once submission to the State and 
ambition in the Church. The endemic tendency of the caesaropapistic 
Byzantines to determine the spiritual by the temporal is perhaps 
nowhere better illustrated than in the rise of the see of the imperial city. 
That tendency made itself felt already as early as the local Synod of 
Antioch (341), canon nine of which provided that the ecclesiastical 
dignity of a bishopric shall depend on the civil rank of its city. 

At the First Council of Constantinople (381), New Rome was made, 
by canon three, the next patriarchal see after Old Rome. The Council 
of Chalcedon (451) is particularly interesting as a manifestation of the 
opposite trends within the Byzantine Church. While, on the one 
hand, the orthodox Catholic spirit in that Church made itself manifest 
in the reiterated affirmations of papal supremacy and infallibility, the 
caesaropapistic spirit was, on the other hand, responsible for bringing 
to its logical conclusion the tendency in question. Canon seventeen of 
Chalcedon confirmed canon nine of Antioch; while canon twenty-eight 
extended the jurisdiction of the See of Constantinople, confirmed canon 
three of the First Council of Constantinople, and, on the sole ground 
that New Rome was now honoured by the presence of the emperor and 
the senate, extended to its bishop, insofar as patriarchal rank was con- 
cerned, equality of honour (lit.: “of seniority”’) with, and the next place 
after, the See of Peter, whose privileges—if the usual interpretation be 
correct—it quite unhistorically declared to have been formerly con- 
ceded on the same ground by the Fathers.” 

The papal legates, who presided over that Council and in whose ab- 
sence canon twenty-eight had been drawn up, protested against it in 
the session of November 1, 451; Pope St. Leo the Great, for whose ap- 
probation and ratification the acts of the Council had been sent, an- 


2 Cf. S. Herbert Scott, The Eastern Churches and the Papacy (London, 1928), pp. 193- 
206. The author demonstrates that the primacy of the Apostolic See was in no way 
attacked, and the whole question was concerned merely with patriarchal rank. He 
suggests, moreover, citing an article by A. Westall in the Dublin Review for 1903, that the 
words of warépes cixérws d&mrodedioxac. ra wpeoBeia should be taken as referring to Peter 
and Paul. It is interesting to note in this context that so excellent an historian as Os- 
trogorsky (of. cit., p. 126) refers only to the “equal honor” and fails to mention the “sec- 
ond place.” 
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nulled that canon. Patriarch Anatolius, of whom the Pontiff wrote, 
“non dignetur regiam civitatem, quam apostolicam non potest facere 
sedem,”’ bowed to the papal decision; he admitted that the confirma- 
tion of the canon depended on the Pope.” 

Nevertheless, the second place of Constantinople, not equal honour, 
was made a law by Justinian (Novellae, 131); this belied the caesaropa- 
pistic contention of later Byzantine canonists that the preposition perd 
in the phrase “next after” should have been taken in a chronological 


sense." 
Not content with the newly acquired place in the Empire, the bishop 


of the imperial city assumed, despite papal censure, the style of 
“ecumenical patriarch’’* and reduced to dependence the other patri- 
archates, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, which had been weak- 
ened by the Nestorian and Monophysite secessions. 

The imperial caprice made and unmade the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, who paid for the imperial favour by subscribing to their sover- 
eign’s religious irregularities. The history of the “ecumenical 
patriarchs”—and of their dependents in the sees of Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and Jerusalem—is often a sad picture of ecclesiastical subservience 


to civil power. 


13 Mansi, op. cit., VI, 277; cf. Scott, op. cit., p. 198. The First Council of Constantinople 
became ecumenical through papal ratification, dogmatically since the sixth, and canoni- 
cally since the thirteenth, century; cf. J. Bois, “Constantinople, Ier Concile de,” DTC, 
III, 1227-31. 

14 Moreover, in this letter, the bishop of Constantinople is called “beatissimus” in con- 
tradistinction to the title ‘“‘sanctissimus” applied to the pope. The second place of Con- 
stantinople was recognized by the papal legates at the Fourth Council of Constantinople 
(869); it was officially conceded for the Latin rite at the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and for the Byzantine rite at the Council of Florence (1439). Cf. A. Palmieri, “Con- 
stantinople, Eglise de,” DTC, III, 1307 ff.; J. Hefele, History of the Councils (Edinburgh, 
1883), III, xi; R. Souarn, “Rome et le 28e canon de Chalcédoine,” Bessarione (1896), 
I, 875-85; II, 215-24. The later Byzantine canonists confused patriarchal status with 
the question of primacy. 

% This title was assumed by John IV the Faster at the local council of 588. It had 
been used previously as a title of courtesy, v.g., by Justinian (Cod., I, 1, 7; 4, 34; Novellae, 
3, 5, 6, 16, 55-57) towards both pope and patriarch; cf. Mansi, op. cit., VI, 1005, 1012, 
1021, 1029; VIII, 895. Pope Pelagius II annulled the decision of the council of 588 (Mansi, 
op. cit., IX, 1213); St. Gregory the Great never ceased to protest against the title, assum- 
ing by contrast that of “servus servorum Dei.” The patriarchs of Constantinople have, 
nevertheless, persisted to this day in using the style which had come to express the sub- 
jective conception of universality of caesaropapistic Byzantium (cf. infra). Cf. Bousquet, 
op. cit., pp. 112-15; Palmieri, art. cit., ITI, 1333-35. 
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Accordingly, the above-mentioned imperial heresies caused five 
schisms of the Byzantine Church from the center of unity. But the 
See of Peter and the Byzantine orthodox Catholics invariably tri- 
umphed, and every schism ended in a reconciliation on the Roman 
terms." 

Seeing these secessions and those that followed, and perceiving the 
almost inherent tendency towards schism on the part of the Byzantine 
Church and of Caesar, one cannot help wondering at the strength of 
the adherence to the unity of the Church displayed by the Easterners, 
which for so long made it possible to curb that tendency and to heal its 
outbursts. 

The Germanic invasions had reduced the Roman Empire to its 
Hellenistic, eastern Mediterranean half. Then the Moslem conquests 
further diminished it, confining it practically to the Greek or half- 
Greek populations of Europe and Anatolia. The final diminution of 
the Empire caused the revival of Greek nationalism, hitherto sub- 


16 The Arian schism was terminated in 380 by the edict of the Emperors Gratian, 
Valentinian, and Theodosius. It obliged all Christians worthy of being called Catholics 
to hold to the faith which St. Peter had delivered to the Romans, and “which has been up 
till now imparted by him.” In the following year, that faith was defined at the First 
Council of Constantinople. 

The Eutychian Monophysite schism was ended at the Council of Chalcedon, at which 
the Eastern bishops accepted the Tome of Pope St. Leo. They exclaimed that “Peter 
hath spoken by Leo,” and then, in a letter to the Pope, called him “the interpreter to all 
of the voice of Peter.” 

The Acacian schism, which was caused by the Henoticon of the Patriarch Acacius and 
the Emperor Zeno, was healed in 519. The Patriarch of Constantinople and the Byzantine 
bishops accepted the formula of Pope St. Hormisdas, which proclaimed the inerrant head- 
ship of the Apostolic See. 

The Monothelite schism was ended at the Third Council of Constantinople (680-681), 
at which the dogmatic letter of Pope St. Agatho, proclaiming the inerrancy of the faith of 
Peter and of the Roman Church, was accepted by all. 

Finally, the first Iconoclast schism was brought to an end at the Second Council of 
Nicaea (787), at which the dogmatic letter of Pope Hadrian I, which once more asserted 
the faith of Peter and the authority of the Holy See, was acclaimed by all. 

Cf. Codex Theod., XVI, 1, 2; Mansi, op. cit., III, 521 ff.; VI, 529 ff.; VII, 1 ff.; X, 863 
ff.; XI, 186 ff.; XII, 985 ff.; XII, 1 ff.; Hefele, op. cit., II, vii; III, xi; V, xvi, xviii, and c. 2; 
J. Bois, “Constantinople, Ier Concile de,’”’ DTC, III, 1227-31; id., ““Chalcédoine, Concile 
de,” ibid., II, 2190-2208; id., ‘Constantinople, IIIe Concile de,”’ ibid., III, 1259-74; G. 
Fritz, ‘““Nicée, IIe Concile de,” ibid., XI, 417-41; J. Froget, “Conciles,” ibid., III, 636- 
76; E. Amann, “Hormisdas,” ibid., VII, 161-76; Palmieri, “Constantinople, Eglise de,” 
ibid., III, 1307 ff.; Scott, op. cit., passim. The next two schisms, Photian and Ceru- 
larian, were screened with “Orthodoxy.” Cf. infra. 
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merged in the vastness of the orbis terrarum, and ushered in the third 
element contributive to the growth of Byzantine Caesaropapism. 

We must delve deep into history in search of the roots of Greek 
nationalism, and of the dislike for the Latin West with which it has 
become inextricably bound. 

The tribal particularism of the ancient Greeks is well known to all. 
Nevertheless, Alexander’s dream of amalgamating the peoples of his 
ephemeral empire into one was to a certain extent realized under the 
Diodochi, when the Hellenic and other eastern Mediterranean cultural 
and ethnic elements fused together in the phenomenon of Hellenism. 

It was this united eastern Mediterranean front that Rome encoun- 
tered in her eastward expansion, and it was this cultural syncretism 
whose resistance to that expansion was finally crushed at Actium. On 
the other hand, the western victor was the one conquered by the 
vanquished East, in the steady process of the orientalization of the 
Empire. 

The transference of the imperial capital to Byzantium was a land- 
mark in that process. Now the Hellenistic elements controlled the pax 
romana; the imperator had become a Hellenistic BagtAebs; Greek super- 
seded Latin as the official language. Actium was thus avenged; the 
empire of Augustus was in eastern hands. 

Yet the burden of empire disrupted the apparent unity of Hellenism. 
The disaffection for the imperial administration on the part of the 
Syrians and the Egyptians together with their renascent ethno-cultural 
particularisms tore these peoples away from the Byzantine rule. Since 
the “‘politico-dogmatic conception” of the emperors was, through the 
Roman triumphs over occasional vagaries, still orthodox, the rebels 
espoused the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies in order to achieve 
their own politico-dogmatic independence. Thus the first religious 
secessions to have survived to this day came into being; in this way 
the road was paved for the Mohammedan conquests. 

Patriotism in a nation has been compared to a man’s expression of 
individuality, and a people’s nationalism, to a man’s egoism. All 
egoism thrives at the expense of someone else; so also does nationalism. 
And Byzantine nationalism found its béfe noire in the Latin West. 

Europe had in the meantime—after the downfall of the western half 
of the Empire—undergone a considerable transformation. The havoc 
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wrought by the barbarian invasions had abated, and a new order, that 
of the Frankish state, succeeded the turmoil. The Church, wary as 
regards the Byzantine Caesar of the pagan heritage and weary of his 
encroachments, welcomed the rise of this new order, which, uncouth 
though it was, had no pagan totalitarian tradition to impair its Chris- 
tianization. It might, moreover, prove to be a counterpoise to the 
eastern Empire. Accordingly the theoretical restoration of the Em- 
pire in the West was for the Church the only means of counterbalanc- 
ing Byzantine Caesaropapism. 

All this, however, was only more fuel to the fire of the Greek’s old 
dislike of the West. The Grecian disdain for the barbarian proved an 
anodyne to the imperial pride, humbled by the diminution of the 
Empire and outraged by the elevation of what it considered to be an 
anti-Empire of Charlemagne. 

The passion of nationalism invaded the Church as well. The party 
of court ecclesiastics, resentful of Rome’s past victories over their 
heterodoxy and of her obstruction of their ambition, fell a willing victim 
to it. The orthodox party, too, that once watchful supporter of the 
Holy See, was to follow in its rival’s footsteps, especially after the disap- 
pointments at the sad state of affairs at Rome in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 

Such were the circumstances in which the separation of the Byzantine 
Church from the center of unity took place. It remains to see what 
was the role of Caesaropapism in bringing it about. All the previous 
secessions from Rome had been achieved through heresy—not that 
heresy was necessarily adopted in order to achieve a schism; it was 
rather that the adoption of a heresy by a Christian body caused Rome 
to cut that body off from the Catholic Church. 

Now, however, the situation was different. There was a body of 
Christians owing its delimitation as a body to its inclusion in a state. 
And this Christian body, imbued with Caesaropapism, became for 
temporal reasons weary of its ancient subordination to the See of Peter, 
which happened to lie outside the limits of that state and to be on 
friendly terms with that state’s political rivals. 

The resort to heresy, in order to accomplish the desired separation, 
was precluded by the definition of dogma which had been going on in 
the preceding centuries. To negate the existence of the supremacy of 
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the See of Peter was as impossible as to deny the existence of the 
visible Church herself. Now, when a millennium separates us from 
those momentous days, we notice non-Catholic historians prone to 
deny that their forefathers were ever subject to the universal authority 
of the Apostolic See. But the Byzantine contemporaries of Photius 
and Cerularius knew better. For them the papal supremacy was a 
reality—unpleasant, irksome, perhaps—but, nonetheless, a reality. 
Innumerable monuments—scriptural, patristic, conciliar, liturgical— 
testified to the divinely instituted headship and inerrancy of the See of 
Peter."* The very men who led the revolt against the papacy had 
themselves at one time or another sought papal recognition or approba- 
tion. Something else had to be done. As Soloviev says: 


It was not the frankly heretical party, nor the truly orthodox one which moulded 
for the future centuries the destiny of the Christian East. The decisive role in 
this history was played by a third party, which, while occupying an intermediary 
position between the other two, was not distinct from them by mere nuances, but 
had a well determined tendency and pursued a thoroughly premeditated policy. 
The great majority of the Byzantine higher clergy belonged to this party, which 
may be termed ‘semi-orthodox’ or rather ‘anti-Catholic orthodox.’ These prelates, 
through either a theoretical conviction, or routine sentiment, or attachment to 
common tradition, held fast to the orthodox dogma. They had nothing really 
against the unity of the universal Church, but on the condition only that the center 
of this unity be among them. Since, in reality, it lay elsewhere, they preferred to 
be Greeks rather than Christians, and accepted a Church divided rather than the 
Church unified by a power, to their eyes foreign and inimical to their nationality. 
As Christians they could not be caesaropapistic in principle, but as Greek patriots 
before all, they preferred Byzantine Caesaropapism to Roman papacy.'’ 


So Byzantine Caesaropapism, eschewing frank heresy or revolt, 
arrived at an ingenious solution. It identified itself with what it held 
to be orthodoxy. “Orthodoxy” and nationalism became one—the 
one dynamic passion of the Byzantines. The establishment of the 
western Empire of the Franks provided the spark needed for the explo- 
sion. If the pope, in resisting eastern Caesaropapism, was to set up in 


168 Scott, op. cit., passim. This Anglican scholar has once for all disposed of the later 
denials of the original recognition of papal supremacy and infallibility by the East during 
the first millenium of the Church’s history. 

17 Op. cit., p. xxxiii. 
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the West the anti-Empire of Charlemagne (presumably too Christian- 
ized to succumb to the mal byzantin), then the Byzantine Autocrat 
would have unto himself an anti-pope and an anti-church all his own. 
Psychologically, the ground had been well prepared for this. 

We must stop now to examine two different conceptions of universal- 
ity, Christian and pagan. The universality of the Catholic Church is 
objective; it is based on the command of our Lord to “teach all nations”’; 
the whole world is for the Church, built upon the rock of Peter, one vast 
field of Christianization. The universality of the Roman Empire, on 
the other hand, was subjective; the Empire was the world, the orbis 
terrarum; hence, one might speak of the Roman Empire as comprising 
the world, although the existence of Parthia, India, China was well 
known to all. The two ideas of universality, objective and subjective, 
may for one brief moment have coincided in the pax christiana.* But 
already the transfer of the imperial residence to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus symptomized the inevitable separation of the two conceptions. 
The Catholic Church, centered at Rome, kept the Christian idea; the 
Byzantine Caesarian ideology retained and represented only the pagan, 
subjective idea. 

Thus the Byzantine Empire was the oixovyévn, centered at Constan- 
tinople; therefore, the caesaropapistic imperial Church could not de- 
pend on an outsider. Hence, the insinuations, as early as the illegal 
canon twenty-eight of Chalcedon, that New Rome—because the capi- 
tal of the Empire—should succeed to the universal, ecumenical head- 
ship of the Church; hence, too, the style of ecumenical patriarch— 
presumably as patriarch of the Empire (oixovyévn) arrogated by the 
bishop of the imperial city.” 

There had developed, as a consequence, a conflict between these 
ideas of universality. The objective, Catholic idea conceived of the 
Church as coextensive with the universe and therefore supranational. 
The subjective, Byzantine idea conceived of the oixovyévn as coexten- 
sive with the Empire and of a national church determinable by it. The 


18 This coincidence of the two conceptions was reflected in writers such as St. Ambrose, 
Orosius, Prudentius, and, especially, Eusebius of Caesarea (Theophania, III). 

'® This will explain the vehemence of papal remonstrances onthe assumption of this 
otherwise empty title. 
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conflict of these two conceptions was—and still remains—to a great 
extent the essence of the schism.*° 

- Now the national-orthodox Church-State of Byzantium (New Rome) 
found, as it were, a legal pretext for achieving its separation. Under 
the lead of Photius, in the ninth century, and under Cerularius in the 
eleventh, it hurled at Rome an accusation of heresy and declared 
Rome’s consequent forfeiture of her once inerrant headship. What 
had been before, could not be denied; now, however, things were to be 
different. Now the Byzantine Empire and the orthodox Church were 
coincident. 

One may ask how this extraordinary accusation was, at least spe- 
ciously, substantiated. By a very curious four de force. If we exam- 
ine the long list of accusations against what was now termed “Latin 
heresy” —this list grew as it passed from the pen of Photius to that of 
Cerularius, Leo of Achrida, or Nicetas Stethatus—we perceive that the 
whole structure is based on fantastic, trumped-up charges and the 
confusion of rite with dogma. 

The Catholic Church has from the earliest times developed a certain 
diversity of ritual expression, which of course has no bearing on her 
mark of unity. This diversity of rites still characterizes her, despite 
all the secessions of the past. 

From the beginning there have existed three principal branches of 
liturgical worship in the three original patriarchates, Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch. These are the Latin, Alexandrian, and Antiochene 
Liturgies; the Byzantine rite is a ramification of the Antiochene. 
With the gradual ascendency of the see of the imperial city over the 
other eastern patriarchates, the Byzantine rite tended to supplant— 
and later succeeded in so doing—the other eastern rites within the 
Empire. 

The points on which the Latin rite and usage differed from the 
Byzantine included, for instance, the insertion of the word Filioque into 
the Creed; this was really a question only of the fact of insertion, not 
of principle. For insofar as the principle was concerned, the Greek 


20 The subjective idea of universality is pregnant with dispersion, for each geopolitical 
unit must conceive of itself as a microcosmic universe. In conjunction with Caesaro- 
papism, it will lead to innumerable national churches, each aspiring to have a patriarch 
(i.e., a pseudo-pope) atitshead. Thisis the spectacle which the Eastern dissidents preseni. 
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Fathers themselves, e.g., Origen,” Basil of Caesarea,” Epiphanius,* 
Cyril of Alexandria,* Tarasius,* and John Damascene,” all confessed 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, though 
some, like St. Basil and St. John Damascene, preferred the use of the 
preposition 6:4 (through).” Again, unlike the Byzantines, the Latins 
used unleavened bread in the Holy Eucharist, kept fast on Saturdays, 
did not abstain from milk and eggs in Lent; their priests did not wear 
beards, but their bishops wore rings. It was precisely such differences, 
distinguishing the Latin from the Byzantine rite and usage, that were 
attacked as differences in dogma and, therefore, as heresy. 

In view of these accusations, one cannot help wondering how enlight- 
ened prelates of the then most civilized country in Christendom could 
stoop to such puerile captiousness. Of course, we must admit that the 
task of the Byzantines was not an easy one. How else could they find 
heresy in the Chair of Peter, which the best amongst them had ever 
recognized as the indefectible fount of orthodoxy?** Were they really 
enlightened? To reply to this, we must examine the intellectua’ back- 
ground of the Byzantine Church. 

Byzantine higher education, like the Byzantine state, bore the heavy 
imprint of Caesaropapism. We have seen that despite the Christianity 
of its holders, the imperial power remained essentially unchanged from 
the days of pagan Roman totalism. The same was true of Byzantine 
higher education. Centered at the University of Constantinople and 
flourishing under the imperial aegis, it continued the educational tradi- 
tion of pre-Christian Rome in spite of the Christianity of the individual 
professors and students. Just as the Christianized Empire at its birth 
was infected by a fully-grown Caesaropapism, so its protégé, the By- 
zantine educational system. possessed from the start that absolute de- 
gree of laicization which has been reached in the West only after 
centuries of slow process. Neither under Theodosius II nor under 
Michael VIII, were theological studies ever admitted into the curricu- 

21 Comment. in Joannem, II, 6. 22 De Spiritu Sancto, 18, 47. 

3 Adv. haereses, LXII, 4. 

°4 Thesaurus de sancta et consubstantiali Trinitate, 34. 

*6 For his confession at the Second Council of Nicaea, cf. Mansi, of. cit., XII, 1121. 
6 De fide orthodoxa, I, 12. 


*7 Among Western writers, Tertullian used the preposition per (Adv. Praxeam, 4). 
8 Scott, op. cit., passim. 
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lum of the University of Constantinople.” ‘This trait is one of the 
characteristics of the intellectual development of Byzantium. Unlike 
the West, which in one synthesis embraced the knowledge based on 
reason and observation, on the one hand, and the truths of the Faith, 
on the other, Byzantium always separated sacred science from the 
profane science inherited from pagan antiquity.’’*° 

For religious education of any kind, one had to repair to patriarchal, 
episcopal, or abbey schools. Thus the intellectual training of the 
ecclesiastics was entirely distinct from that of the laymen. So, for 
instance, in the ninth century, the future patriarch, Nicephorus, hav- 
ing completed his lay course of education and having been one of the 
imperial secretaries, decided to liye ina monastery. It was then only 
that he first approached what his biography calls the “knowledge of 
things divine.” His possession of secular knowledge is commented 
upon. 

As a result there developed a rivalry between the centers of the two 
learnings: amateurish dabblings in theology on the part of the laymen 
brought up in the pagan tradition, and an attitude of hostile distrust 
for secular learning on the part of the clergy, particularly the monks. 
There developed, in a word, what in the nineteenth century, after the 
secularization of the West, was called—with infinitely less justice—the 
conflict of science and religion. It culminated in the bitter struggle of 
the Byzantine Church and the University of Constantinople in the 
fourteenth century.” 

The inevitable outcome of this situation was the intellectual im- 
poverishment of the clergy, which had failed to develop Christian intel- 
lectuality, and the religious ignorance of the laity. It was fortunate 
that St. Nicephorus, for instance, had had time, while still a layman, 
to complete his religious education before his elevation to the patriarch- 
ate. But with men like Cerularius, the case was quite different. Two 
years before his elevation to the patriarchal throne, he was a worldly 
and ambitious courtier, plotting the overthrow of his sovereign; and it 


29L. Bréhier, ‘Notes sur l’histoire de |’enseignement supérieur 4 Constantinople,” 
Byzantion, III (1926), 84-85; Fuchs, ‘““Die héheren Schulen von Konstantinopel in Mit- 
telalter,” Bysantinisches Archiv, VIII (1926), 5; J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in 
the Byzantine Empire (London, 1937), pp. 22-23. 

%° Bréhier, art. cit., p. 85. 31 Vita Nicephori, II, 14. 82 Bréhier, art. cit., passim. 
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js quite clear that, unlike Cerularius, he had had no sound religious 
and theological training. 

In the light of this short survey, the confusion of ritual with dogma 
and even the invention of false charges, upon which the accusation of 
heresy hurled at the Roman Church was based, presents nothing really 
astonishing. One need not even suspect the good faith of the majority 
of the ultra-nationalistic Byzantine ecclesiastics and laymen who ac- 
cepted these accusations at their face value—accusations which, if poor 
in essence, were rich in number.* 

We must not forget, furthermore, that nationalism is a passion, and 
that all passion begets blindness. Hence, when we see, half a millen- 
nium later, the majority of the bishops of a certain kingdom submit, 
on no higher authority than an act of parliament, to the transfer of 
their spiritual allegiance from the Vicar of Christ to their particular 
king, the attempts of the Byzantines to justify their similar action by 
quasi-intellectual quibbling appear almost respectable. 

Having finally severed itself and its eastern dependencies from the 
center of unity (hope of reunion being frustrated by the fear and hate 
of the Norman and the crusader), the Byzantine world plunged itself 
into the spiritual stagnation of Caesaropapism. The Orthodox em- 
peror, to be sure, did not supplant the ecumenical patriarch; that was 
to be achieved in Russia. Both ruled quasi-diarchically over the 
national-Orthodox State-Church; but it was Caesar who was the senior 
partner and who, once the God-established center of unity in the uni- 
versal Church had been rejected, caesaropapistically set himself up to 
replace it. This is made clear in the following teaching of the Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarch, Anthony IV. Rebuking, in 1393, a 
recalcitrant Grand Duke of Muscovy, the Patriarch states: “It is im- 

possible for Christians to have the Church, but not to have the Em- 
peror.””# 


3A. Lebedev, A Sketch of the History of the Byzantino-Eastern Church in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries (in Russian; Moscow, 1892), p.112. For the complete list of accusa- 
tions, cf. A. Palmieri, Acta Academiae Velehradensis (Prague, 1912), nn. 1-3; Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, CLI, 1266; CLV, 97, 735, 737; CXL, 543; cf. B. Leib, Rome, Kien, et 
Byzance (Paris, 1924). 

%F. Miklosich and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, (Vienna, 1862), 
II, 189-92; cf. A. Vasiliev, “Was Old Russia a Vassal State of Byzantium?” Byzantion, 
VII (1932), 358 ff. 
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Thus, forgetful of the formula of the orthodox Ambrose, Ubi Petrus, 
ibi Ecclesia, the Byzantines devised for themselves a new one: [bj 
Ecclesia, ubi Caesar. Soloviev writes: “... This profound contradic- 
tion between pretended orthodoxy and practiced heresy was the death 
principle for the Byzantine Empire. It was the true cause of its down- 
fall. It was just that it should have perished at the hands of Islam. 
For Islam is Byzantinism consistent and sincere, free from all inner 
contradiction.’’* 

It may be not devoid of interest to examine here the views of a Rus- 
sian scholar in defence of his spiritual mother, Byzantium. There isa 
definite trend among certain Russian byzantinologists and Church 
historians to deny the existence of Caesaropapism in Byzantium. 
Perhaps the most brilliant modern scholar of that group is George 
Ostrogorsky. Ostrogorsky bases his denial of the fact of the existence 
of Caesaropapism in the Byzantine Empire on the perfectly correct 
observation that the emperor was never officially the head of the 
Church (as in Russia).** But since such scholars as H. Gelzer,® J. B. 
Bury,** L. Bréhier and P. Batiffol*® (before Ostrogorsky), and Otto 
Treitinger,*° who affirm that fact, are equally aware that the Byzantine 
Emperor was not de jure the head of the Orthodox Church, Ostrogor- 
sky’s attempt to explain away the existence of Caesaropapism by nar- 
rowing its definition smacks of ignoratio elenchi. 

The Russian scholar’s thesis is that not only was there no Caesaro- 
papism in Byzantium, but Byzantine history, on the contrary, shows 
an emancipation of the Church from all control of the State. He 
divides that history into two periods: the survival of Roman paganism, 
and the rise of Byzantine mediaevalism. He concedes the imperial 
encroachments on the Church in the first period; but, he argues, that 
was accepted in the West as well asin the East. He quotes, in support 
of this, a letter of Pope St. Leo the Great to the Emperor, in which the 
Pontiff writes: “Debes incunctanter advertere regiam potestatem tibi 


% Op. cit., p. xlvi. % Art. cil., p. 121 ff. 

37“Die Verhaltniss von Staat und Kirche in Byzanz,” Hist. Zeitschrift, LXXXVI 
(1901), 193 ff. 

38 Op. cit. 


39 Les survivances du culte impérial romain (Paris, 1920). 
4° Die ostrimische Kaiser- und Reichsidee (Jena, 1938). 
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non solum ad mundi regimen sed maxime ad Ecclesiae praesidium esse 
collatam.””! 

The second period opened in the seventh century; it was, according 
to Ostrogorsky, marked by the birth, in both East and West, of the 
“new, mediaeval ideology,’ i.e., of the belief in the distinction of the 
spiritual and temporal, and in the independence of Church from State. 
He considers St. Maximus Confessor as the protagonist of this new 
idea. The imperial reaction to this trend in the Church resulted, 
according to Ostrogorsky, in the Iconoclast struggle, which then 
resolved itself into the equipoise of the Byzantine diarchy of the Ortho- 
dox emperor and patriarch. 

The author traces the history of the rise of the Constantinopolitan 
bishop from canon twenty-eight of the Council of Chalcedon to the 
position of a theoretical diarch assigned to him by the Epanagoge, a 
legal code of 879-886." 

The division proposed by Ostrogorsky is quite unwarranted, from 
the point of view of both Church and State. It is rather difficult to 
accept his contention that it was only in the seventh century that the 
Catholic Church developed the “new, mediaeval”’ idea of her independ- 
ence from the State and of the distinctness of the spiritual. This idea 
is inherent in Christianity. Ostrogorsky himself is aware of St. Maxi- 
mus’ eastern predecessors in the struggle against Caesar, e.g., SS. 
Athanasius, John Chrysostom.“ One wonders, therefore, why he chose 
St. Maximus as ushering in the “new period.” As regards the West, 
Pope St. Leo’s words, “alia tamen ratio est rerum saecularium, alia 
divinarum” (Ep. 104, 3), give the orthodox sense of “protection”’ to 
praesidium (in the statement quoted above), and refute the meaning 
Ostrogorsky would read into it. The whole structure, moreover, col- 
lapses before the clear teaching on the proper correlation of the two 
powers as enunciated in the fifth century by St. Felix II (III) and by 
St. Gelasius I. 


| Mansi, op. cit., VI, 325. # Art. cit., p. 125. 

* Cf. G. Vernadsky, “Byzantine Teachings regarding the Powers of Emperor and Pa- 
triarch,” Recueil Kondakov (in Russian; Prague, 1926), p. 143 ff.; and “Die kirchlich- 
politische Lehre des Epanagoge,” Bys. neugr. Jahrbuch, V1 (1928), 119 ff. 

“ Art. cit., p. 124. 

* Cf. A. Ziegler, “Pope Gelasius I and His Teaching on the Relation of Church and 
State,” Cath. Hist. Review, XX VII (1942), 412 ff. 
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The diarchy, patent in the Epanagoge, which had succeeded the 
earlier struggles, signified both the acquiescence of the Byzantine 
Church to the fact that Caesar had become its determining factor, its 
center of unity, and also Caesar’s theoretical recompense to the 
acquiescing Church. Thus, though he had had previously to fight the 
Church’s resistance even to the extent of heresy, now he no longer 
needed to do so. 

The history of the Byzantine Church is not typified by the superficial 
progress from the dignity arrogated by its head at Chalcedon to that 
bestowed upon him by imperial law. Rather, it is typified by the 
deeper process from the motives of canons seventeen and twenty-eight 
of Chalcedon to the teaching of Patriarch Anthony IV. That is the 
true history and the truly caesaropapistic development of the Byzan- 
tine Church. That is the cause and condition of anti-Catholic “‘Ortho- 


doxy.’’** 
RUSSIA 


Russia was, in many respects, Byzantium provincialized' and bar- 
barized. Child of a sick mother, she received, together with the life 
of Christianity, the parental malady of Caesaropapism. 

St. Vladimir’s conversion, in 989, brought about a dichotomy in 
Russian society. On the one hand, there was the small minority of the 
clergy and the thorough Christians; on the other, the vast majority of 
but imperfectly Christianized masses, still largely pagan at ‘eart. 
And, unfortunately, any great influence of the minority was precluded 
by two of its outstanding characteristics. 

First, the composition of the clergy was largely foreign—Greek. In 
the eyes of the subjectively universalist Byzantines, Orthodox dogma 
and Byzantine ritual were one and the same thing, and constituted the 
exclusive mark of the imperial church. This, as we have seen, was the 
essence of the schism. Accordingly, other Churches and States of the 
Byzantine rite before the schism, or of the Orthodox faith after it, were, 
from that point of view, mere adjuncts of the Byzantine oixovpérn. 
Hence the Byzantine reluctance to accept the existence of native clergy 


“© For the counteraccusation by some Orthodox of a dogmatic ‘Papocaesarism” in 
the Cathoiic “urch, and its refutation, cf. Ivan Kologrigov, S. J. in Orientalia Christiana, 


VI (1926), 139-60. 
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in its dependencies. Hence, also, the later refusal of Russia to recog- 
nize the existence of non-schismatic Churches of the Byzantine rite. 

Secondly, the better—and especially the monastic—elements in 
eastern Christianity have always displayed an abhorrence of the 
world which smacked of Manichaeanism. It was this Manichaean 
spirit that had undermined in Byzantium the resistance of the ortho- 
dox-Catholic party to caesaropapistic encroachment and would now 
help to ensure its victory in Russia. 

With time, however, the local Russian element tended to supersede 
the Greek element, in the lower ranks of the clergy at least; this entailed 
a definite lowering of the intellectual level of the Russian Church. 
This intellectual decline was, on the other hand, the price which had to 
be paid for bridging the chasm between the two groups in Russian 
society. The Byzantine tradition of ritualism served as the bridge. 
As Miliukov writes: 


The decline in the level of education among the clergy was a far more striking 
phenomenon than the gradual advancement of the religious standard of the masses. 
This progress must be recognized as an indisputable fact. . . . Drawing close to 
each other the priests and the parishioners of ancient Russia arrived finally at a 
fairly analogous religious understanding—equally remote from both initial points: 
the ascetic fervor of the hermits and the pagan creed of the masses. The priests 
grew more and more accustomed to identifying the substance of religion with its 
outer forms, whereas the masses, having primarily not even assimilated the forms 
of religion, gradually grew to value them. By force of habit they attributed to 
the rites the same mysterious and magic significance found in earlier days in the 
rites of the ancient folk cult. It was the magic significance of the rite which be- 
came the cause and condition of its popularity. Therefore the rite served also as a 
middle course upon which met the upper and lower strata of Russian faith: the 
former gradually losing the true conception of the contents, the latter gradually 
gaining an approximate understanding of the form.*? 


Several factors contributed to Russia’s following her spiritual mother 
and mistress, imperceptibly but docilely, into the Cerularian schism. 

First, the Greek higher clergy in Russia, appointed from Constanti- 
nople, successfully spread anti-Catholicpropaganda:; the basisof which— 
the confusion of rite with dogma—particularly well suited the intellec- 
tual level of the Russians of the time. 


* Paul Miliukov, “Religion and the Church,” Oudlines of Russian Culture (Eng. ed. by 
Michael Karpovich; Philadelphia, 1943), I, 10-11. 
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Then, the Mongol invasions cut Russia off from the West and sev- 
ered her last link with Catholicism: the marriage ties of her Rurikid 
princes with the dynasties of western Europe. Furthermore, the na- 
tional unity of Russia, achieved at Kiev before the Mongol onslaught, 
had been followed by political unification headed by Moscow. Sup- 
ported by the Church, the rising Muscovite state acquired the taste for 
the Byzantine lessons in Caesaropapism. And the adherence to the 
Byzantine example was only intensified by the imitation of the cruder 
and franker forms of oriental despotism, as shown by Muscovy’s 
overlords, the Mongol khans. 

Finally, rapacious western neighbors—the Lithuanians, the Poles, 
the Swedes, the Germanic knights—profiting by the Mongol destruc- 
tions, sought to divide Russia into so many European colonies. This 
provoked in the Russian people a violent hatred for the Westerners, 
which then, unfortunately, was transferred to their religion as well, 
which religion happened to be Catholicism. All this served to consum- 
mate, by the end of the thirteenth century, the juridical as well as 
psychological separation of Russia from Rome. 

The period which followed the downfall of Kievan Russia in the 
thirteenth century was, until the regeneration in the fifteenth, one of 
bleak despondency and of spiritual as well as material impoverishment. 
Succeeding it, the fifteenth century was a feverishly crucial epoch. 
This renascence was centered in the Muscovite north, whither the 
stream of cultural and political continuity had been deflected after the 
destruction of the Kievan south. 

The hitherto docile child of Byzantium had come of age and super- 
seded her mother. Before this epoch, Russia depended on Constanti- 
nople intellectually, religiously, and even politically: she had no inde- 
pendent thought; her Church was under the jurisdiction of the 
ecumenical patriarch; and the Grand Dukes of Muscovy were, in 
theory at léast, vassals of the Orthodox emperors. 

Now, however, Russia attained her politico-religious emancipation 
and developed an independent religio-political ideology. Two his- 
toric events had contributed to this. The reunion of the Eastern 
dissidents with the See of Peter was promulgated at the Council of 
Florence in 1439. Russia was represented at the Council—along with 
other Easterns—by her primate, the future Cardinal Isidore. But 
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hatred for the Latins, inculcated by Byzantium and enhanced by 
unfortunate relations with some western neighbours, was so great, and 
the fusion of Orthodoxy and nationalism so complete, that the Union 
of Florence was rejected by the Muscovite Grand Duke. And yet the 
Union had been accepted by the Byzantine Emperor and by the 
Patriarch. This left the Russians stupefied. Had not the Byzan- 
tines themselves taught them about the heretical defect of Old Rome 
and the orthodox purity of the New? Had not the Byzantines in- 
structed their pupils to hate the Latin West? Something must have 
gone wrong. The faith of Russia in the orthodoxy of Byzantium was 
sorely shaken. An expression of this can be found, for instance, in the 
nearly contemporaneous pamphlet On the Council of Florence, by a 
priest named Samson, in which the following statement occurs: 
“The Byzantine Caesar John apostatized from holy piety and darkened 
himself with the darkness of heresy. But the Russian land has 
remained orthodox and has become enlightened with the light of 
piety.”** The sole purpose of this work was to extol Russia at the 
expense of Byzantium.” 

The second event occurred less than two decades later when the 
imperial city of Constantine, New Rome fell under the blows of the 
Turks. The theoretical overlord of the Russian State was no more. 
In this the pious Russians did not fail to see a punishment for the 
“apostasy” at Florence.” 

Now, Russian thought had been impressed with two fundamental 
principles of Byzantine Caesaropapism: first, that Orthodoxy and 
nationalism were one; secondly, that the Roman Empire—the perfect, 
ecumenical, theophanic state—was coincident, coequal, and coeval 
with the Church. It could no more perish from the face of the earth 


*6Cited in V. Sipovsky, History of Russian Literature (in Russian; St.Petersburg, 
1910), I, 161. 

® Loc. cit. 

5°TIn one of his letters, Jonas, Metropolitan of Moscow, with whom the Grand Duke 
replaced Cardinal Isidore, wrote: “You know, my children, how many misfortunes had 
befallen the imperial city (Tsargrad), from the Bulgarians and from the Persians . . . 
nevertheless, it had in no way suffered from them so long as the Greeks kept piety. But 
as soon as they apostatized from piety, you know how they suffered, what was their cap- 
tivity and slaughter; and as for their souls—God alone knows’ (cited in V. Vlasov von 
Waldenberg, The History of Russia [in Russian; Harbin, 1936], pp. 249-50); cf. Miliukov, 
op. cit., p. 15 - 
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than she. On this premise the Russians soon arrived at the inevitable 
conclusion. Since the Empire and Orthodoxy were one, the Byzantine 
“betrayal” at Florence, on the one hand, and the fall of Constantinople, 
on the other, left Russia as the sole Orthodox State and the Empire’s 
sole successor.*! Thus there was born the famous idea of Moscow as 
Third Rome. 

This theory found its full expression at the end of the fifteenth 
century in the epistles addressed to various important personages of 
Muscovy by Philotheus, Hegumen of St. Eleazar, near Pskov. Thus, 
in his letter to Grand Duke Ivan III, he wrote: 


The Church of Old Rome fell because of the impiety of the Apollinarian [= 
“Latin”) heresy; that of Second Rome, Constantinople, was smitten under the 
battle-axes of the Hagarenes; but this Church of Third Rome—of Thy sovereign 
dominion—the Holy Catholic (sobérnaia) Apostolic Church, shines over the whole 
universe brighter than the sun. And let it be known to Thy Lordship, O pious 
Czar, that all the kingdoms of the Orthodox Christian Faith have converged in 
Thine one,realm. Thou art the sole King of the Christians in the whole universe. 
Hear and comprehend, O pious Czar, that all the Christian realms have come to 
form Thy sole realm; that two Romes have fallen, and the Third stands, and a 
fourth shall never be: Thy Christian Realm shall not devolve upon others.® 


The idea of Moscow as Third Rome was enhanced by the marriage of 
Ivan III with an imperial princess of the House of the Palaeologi and 
reached its logical conclusion the next century in the coronation of 
Ivan IV the Terrible as Czar, i.e., Caesar, in 1547, and in the elevation, 
in 1589, of the primate of Russia, the metropolitan of Moscow, to the 
rank of an autocephalous patriarch. 

In the domain of thought, Russia had inherited the subjective uni- 
versality of pagan Rome and caesaropapistic Byzantium. Now “Holy 
Russia” was the oixovzévn; the czar was Caesar; the patriarch, a quasi- 
pope; Moscow, Third Rome. The subjectively ecumenical national- 
orthodox State-Church of Moscow—Third Rome—was, in the eyes of 
her children, the only authentic microcosm of the objective universe. 

5! The only other Orthodox state left at that time was Georgia. But it was then too 
weak and too uninterested in imperial dreams to be considered a rival. Nevertheless, the 
several attempts on the part of the Russian rulers of the time to secure marriage alliances 
with the Georgian Bagratids, relatives of the Byzantine imperial houses, may perhaps be 
accounted for on ideological grounds; cf. W. E. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People 


(London, 1932), p. 127 and note 1. 
52 Cited in von Waldenberg, of. cit., p. 250; cf. Miliukov, of. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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It is not devoid of piquancy to observe how the Byzantine lessons 
turned in the end against themselves. The subjective conception of 
universality—like the subjectivist idea of private judgment—is 
ex natura pregnant with division. The psychological autonomy of 
Russia, the inevitable fruit of that conception, had been achieved 
before the official recognition of her autocephaly by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, just as the psychological separation of Byzantium had 
been reached before the open break with Rome. Since excessive sub- 
jectivism is seldom consistent, Russia—as previously Byzantium— 
sought to obtain the sanction of its independence by the very authority 
it was prepared todeny. Also, asin the case of Byzantium’s attack on 
Rome, Russia attempted to bring to its logical conclusion the con- 
junction of Orthodoxy and nationalism, by accusing of heterodoxy all 
outside herself, even the very Greeks! 

Typical of this trend is the Legend of the White “‘Klobuk’’—a piece of 
Byzantine anti-Catholic propaganda adapted to the Russian exigencies 
of the fifteenth century. According to it, the Emperor Constantine 
had offered Pope Sylvester a white klobuk (the head-gear of the Byzan- 
tine, especially Russian, bishops, a combination of the kamelaukion 
with a veil), and being unworthy to reign where the episcopal power 
had been established by God, left Rome tohim. But when the Roman 
See fell into heresy, the white klobuk, through the ministrations of SS. 
Constantine and Sylvester, and an angel, was transferred to Constan- 
tinople. So far the Byzantine version; worthy of notice is the in- 
voluntary admission of the Petrine supremacy. Now comes the 
Russian superimposition. Again the above saints cause the Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarch to send the klobuk to Russia, for, as they 
say: “Old Rome fell away from the glory of Christ’s Faith, through 
pride and wilfulness; in New Rome, which is Constantinople, the 
Christian Faith shall perish by the violence of the Hagarenes; but in 
Third Rome, which is in the Russian land, there shall shine the grace 
of the Holy Ghost. . . All the Christian lands shall end and converge 
in the one Russian Realm, for the sake of orthodoxy.’ 

In the fields of legendary and fictional literature this trend expressed 


8 Cited in V. Sipovsky, op. cit., pp. 168-69. The conjunction of the Third Realm 
with the reference to the Holy Ghost may raise the question of a possible connection of 
the dreams of the Muscovite divines with the ideas of Joachim of Flora. 
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itself also in tales about the foundation of the Russian Church by St. 
Andrew the Apostle, in genealogical pamphlets tracing the Muscovite 
Rurikids to Caesar Augustus, and in legends about their succession to 
the regalia of Byzantine, and even Babylonian, monarchs.™ 

Thus, also, in the middle of the seventeenth century, Arsenius 
Sukhdnov, the Czar’s messenger to the Eastern Churches, in a book 
entitled The Disputation of the Faith with the Greeks, came to the con- 
clusion that, since there existed between the Muscovites and other 
Easterners differences in such matters as infusion or immersion at 
baptism, the manner of making the sign of the cross, the number of 
alleluias to be sung on certain occasions, etc., Russian Orthodoxy was 
higher and purer than that of the others, and that the Russians need 
not pay attention to the Greeks in matters of religion. This view was 
widely accepted in Muscovy. In the same way, the Muscovite 
hierarchs a century earlier, had not hesitated to accuse the Athonite 
monk Maximus of heresy and to immure him in a distant monastery, 
for striving too zealously to correct abuses in the Russian Church.* 

The idea of Moscow as Third Rome and all it implied, remained, 
however, only the proud dream of Muscovite divines and politicians, 
sadly at variance with the material and spiritual realities of the day. 
In the first place, the final overthrow of the suzerainty of the Golden 
Horde by Ivan III and the subjugation of its remnants by Ivan the 
Terrible, though contributing to the enhancement of Muscovite 
pretensions, did not in fact obtain for Russia the position of a major 
power. All her encounters with her western as well as her southern 
(Crimean), neighbors exposed to the world—and presumably to her- 
self—her considerable weakness. The country, though vast, remained 
disorganized and poor. 

In the second place, conditions of appalling ignorance, immorality, 
superstition, and heresy were rampant among the masses and affected 
even the ruling elements of both Church and State. The following 
complaint of Gennadius, Archbishop of Novgorod sufficiently illustrates 
the intellectual level of the lower clergy in the fifteenth century: 

4 Tbid., pp. 165-68; Miliukov, op. cit., p. 16. Before the Russians, the Byzantines 
had claimed St. Andrew as the founder of the “Great Church”; cf., v.g., Bousquet, of. 
cit., pp. 112-13. 


% Sipovsky, op. cit., pp. 228-29 and note 1. 
% Tbid., pp. 148-49. 
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They bring before me a peasant to be ordained priest or deacon: I bid him to 
read from the Epistles, but he does not know even how to begin; I bid him to be 
given a Psalter, and this he hardly reads, as if in a delirium. . . . I bid him be taught 
at least to read the Ektenes, but he cannot master even one word: you tell him one 
but he [repeats] another. You bid him begin with the alphabet, and he, having 
studied a little, begs to be dismissed, does not wish to study. . . . And if you refuse 
to ordain, they will complain to me: Such is our land, my Lord, we cannot find any- 
one who would be versed in learning.5” 


The Council of the Hundred Chapters, convoked in 1551 by Ivan the 
Terrible, stated that ‘“‘unless the illiterate be ordained, the churches will 
remain without chant and Christians will die unrepentant.”** 

The endeavour to reform these religious and cultural conditions—as 
well as, in a measure, the wars of Ivan IV—reflected the desire to 
bridge the discrepancy between Muscovy’s melancholy reality and 
lofty vision. 

While the great majority of clergy and laity remained entirely 
apathetic, the small active minority developed two opposing schools of 
thought regarding the proposed reform. 

On the one hand, there stood the so-called ‘‘Josephians” (Josiflidne), 
or alumni of the abbey school of Volokolamsk, founded by Hegumen 
Joseph Saénin (Volétsky). Joseph’s program aimed at the closest pos- 
sible alliance of Church and State and at the return to what was termed 
“ancient piety.” The Josephians, who succeeded in monopolizing for 
a century the direction of the Russian Church, presented almost a 
caricature of the Byzantine Court ecclesiastics of the past. Spiritual 
and intellectual stagnation and subservience to Caesar were their chief 
characteristics. Adhesion to sheer form, letter, ritual; veneration of 
texts as texts, whether Holy Scriptures or laws of the Byzantine 
Emperors, the lives of the saints, or apocrypha and legends; abhorrence 
of creative thinking, which they disparagingly called “new thought”’ 
or “opinion’’—all this was inculcated upon Hegumen Joseph’s pupils. 
Devoid of practically all sound theological training, these ecclesiastical 
bureaucrats in the service of Caesar, following Sanin’s precept of ““God- 
enlightened and God-prescribed perfidy,” not infrequently forgot the 
things that are God’s. “Opinion is the mother of all passions,”’ was 
the teaching of one of Joseph’s pupils; “opinion is another Fall.” 


57 Cited in von Waldenberg, op. cit., pp. 247-48; cf. Miliukov, op. cit., p. 10. 
58 Loc. cit. 59 Tbid., pp. 242-44; cf. Miliukov, op. cit., p. 19. 
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A revulsion against the deadening tenets of official Caesaropapism 
was expressed by the opposing school of “new thought.” Its best 
exponents and leaders were the “Ancients” (Stértsy) or Hermits from 
beyond the Volga, centred about the Monasteries of Vologd4 and of 
St. Cyril-in-Bielézero, of whom the foremost was St. Nilus Sorsky. 
They preached and practiced ascetic-contemplative pietism, sought 
‘fnner experience,” and strove—in contrast to the Josephians—to 
reform the Church by searching for the ‘“‘substance of religion,” by 
disregarding forms, and by denying. the Church any right to interfere 
in politics. ; 

The conflict that developed between the two schools of thought 
produced a voluminous polemical literature. Joseph Sdnin published 
his treatise The Illuminer, embodying the views of his school and 
attacking “new thought.” Bassianus Patrikéiev, a pupil of Nilus 
Sorsky, appears to have been the author of the reply which contained 
the thought of the Hermits. 

The progress of Caesaropapism caused this split in the Russian 
Church, just as it had given rise to the two parties within the Byzantine 
Church. But now, without the moderating guidance of the See of 
Peter, the mutual revulsion of the opposing elements propelled them 
to opposite extremes. While the worldly elements controlled that 
Church ad maiorem Caesaris gloriam and extolled form at the expense of 
substance, the spiritualist elements fled the world in a Manichaean 
mood, and, contrarily to the official school, decried all forms. The 
grosser among the latter degenerated into the phenomena of schismatic 
sectarianism. The struggle between these trends convulsed the 
Russian Church from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

It is a fact to command attention that Catholicism alone establishes 
the harmonious correlation of the spiritual and the material, of soul and 
body, of form and matter, of Church and State. Dissent is born of 
the disturbance of that equipoise; its life consists in the perpetuation of 
that disequilibrium. Hence, the temporal determines the spiritual; 
form is thought of as foe, not spouse, of matter; State controls 
Church; religion is rent between Caesaropapism and Manichaeanism. 

The large masses had in the meantime combined the paganism which 
they had outgrown with the Christianity which they had imperfectly 
acquired, and evolved the phenomenon of “double faith” (dvoevérie), 
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which was expressly condemned by the Council of the Hundred Chap- 
tersin 1551. This “double faith” proved a fertile soil for the seeds of 
sectarianism sown by the active minority of the Manichaean recusants. 
Berdiaiev states: 


Ancient Russian paganism mixed itself with Russian Christianity and gave it a 
very special character. Russian Orthodoxy has concealed within itself a certain 
Christian Dionysianism which is not encountered in Byzantine Orthodoxy. 
There exists somewhere a point of contact between Russian Orthodoxy and such 
extraordinary mystic-Dionysiac sects as the Russian flagellants (khlysty), a sect 
in which Christianity is fused, in a bizarre, even terrifying fashion, with ancient 
Russian paganism. . . .°° 


These growing tendencies within the Russian Church came to a 
dénouement in the seventeenth century, in the patriarchate of the 
celebrated Nikon. This great man was possessed of learning, righteous- 
ness, and the zeal of a reformer, without the heterodox excesses of 
either the Josephians or the Hermits. His ecclesiastical reforms, fully 
supported by the State, were centered on bringing the practices of the 
Russian Church in concordance with those of the other Orthodox 
Churches. But they provoked the long prepared schism (Raskél) of 
the “Old Believers,” who, true to the idea of Moscow as the Third 
Rome, had logically enough come to regard the Muscovite brand of 
Orthodoxy with all its defects as the true faith, and that of the other 
Easterners as quasi-heresy; and they refused to accept the correction of 
the one by the standards of the others. More would have followed the 
Rask6él, had not the lessons of Caesaropapism included, besides sub- 
jective universality, also submission to the State: and the State stood 
by the reforms of Nikon. 

Yet the attempts to put in practice the Byzantine theory of caesaro- 
papistic diarchy proved abortive as soon as Nikon tried to stave off the 
interferences of the czar; his downfall brought about the further subjec- 
tion of his successors to the civil power. 

The period between the accession of Peter the Great (1682) and the 
murder of Paul I (1801) marked the final stage in the process of 
Caesaropapism: the absorption of Church by State. What Byzantium 
had left unfinished, Russia brought to its conclusion. 


® Russian Religious Idea (in Russian; Berlin, 1924). 
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This period was opened by the reforms of Peter the Great, which 
thrust the flabbiness of Byzantino-Mongolic Manichaeo-Orthodox 
Russia into the tight uniform of a western Protestant-Brandenburgian 
State. The Orthodox Muscovite czar transformed himself into the 
Emperor of All the Russias. The Patriarchate was abolished by 1721, 
and the State-Church of Third Rome was now ruled by the autocrat 
alone through two channels: the femporalia, through the Governing 
Senate, and the spiritualia, through the Holy Governing Synod. 

The Holy Synod was founded on the Lutheran model and was com- 
posed of the bishops and other high ecclesiastics of the Russian Church. 
The Josephian tradition of most of them, and the Lutheran tendencies 
of some, did not make it too difficult for them to take the following 
oath, prescribed for all the members of that body upon induction into 
office: “TI profess under oath our most gracious Lord, the Monarch of 
All the Russias, to be the Supreme Arbiter of this Ecclesiastical 
College.”“ Over this body there presided a civilian styled Procurator, 
responsible to no one save the emperor and significantly referred to by 
Peter as “our eye.’’®? 

The famous Ecclesiastical Regulations, composed by Theophanes 
Prokopovich, the Lutheranizing Archbishop of Pskov, and promulgated 
by Peter in 1720, transformed the clergy into state functionaries. 
They were obliged—and this one instance sums up all the fruits of 
Caesaropapism—by an imperial ukase to violate the secrecy of con- 
fession, and to denounce to the authorities the unrepentant perpetra- 
tors of crimes against the State, accomplished or intended. Whether 
ever actually applied or not, the very existence of such laws and the 
Russian Church’s acquiescence in them are sufficient. 

Although the legislation of Peter the Great and his immediate suces- 
sors leaves no doubt that the Emperor of Russia was now de facto ab- 
solute head of the Russian Church, nevertheless he was nowhere ex- 
plicitly so called. It was Paul I who became de jure head of the Church. 
In the Law of the Imperial Succession, promulgated by that monarch 
in 1797, it was solemnly and officially stated that “the Sovereigns of 
Russia are the Heads of the Church.’** The process begun at Con- 
stantinople had been concluded at St. Petersburg. 


© The Complete Collection of the Laws of the Russian Empire, VI, 150. 
@ Jbid., VI, 144-45. % bid., XV, 245, 598-99. % Ibid., XXIV. 
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Outside the Established Church, the Manichaean spiritualist ele- 
ments were represented by numerous sects, some of which displayed a 
resemblance to the sects of the Protestant West. Finally, the gran- 
diose vision of Moscow as Third Rome was secularized in the course of 
the nineteenth century and, under Hegelian influence, expressed itself 
as the Slavophile movement. 

The religious conditions of the Russian Empire in that century 
prompted Soloviev, in 1889, to write: 


We are told that the emperor of Russia is a son of the Church. So he should 
be as the head of a Christian state. To be more effectively such, however, the 
Church must exercise authority over him, and have a power independent of, and 
superior to, the power of the State. With the best intentions in the world, a 
secular monarch will never be truly a son of the Church if he is its head and governs 
it through his functionaries. The Church of Russia, deprived of all point of sup- 
port—a center of unity outside the national state—was fated to become enslaved 
at last by the secular power. That power, with nothing left in the world superior 
to itself, with no one from whom to receive religious sanction—a partial delegation 
of Christ’s authority—was equally fated to degenerate into anti-Christian abso- 


lutism.™ 


Was it not ironical that the Caesaropapism of West-hating Byzan- 
tium and Russia should in its last stage have met and mated with 
Lutheran Protestantism, its western counterpart, in its last phase, and 
that both should have engendered the enigmatic fruit of the Russian 
state, which to this day is haunted by the caesaropapistic vision of 
Moscow as Third Rome? And now, with the decay of secularism and 
its replacement by false spiritualities throughout the world, that dream 
—once secularized as Panslavism—has been reborn, phoenix-like, of 
the ashes of the European civilization. 

The alacrity with which the Orthodox Church transferred its allegi- 
ance from the national-imperial to the national-soviet State, as soon as 
it was invited, and the recent demonstrations of ecclesiastical servility 
at Moscow indicate how thoroughly the Byzantine lesson in Caesaro- 
papism has been learnt: that Orthodoxy and nationalism are one; that 
Caesar, not the Pope, is the center of Church unity. 


® Op. cit., p. 73. 








THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
ACCORDING TO M. J. SCHEEBEN 


MALACHI J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


HE introduction of the Aristotelian metaphysic into thirteenth. 
century Catholic theology was a revolutionary movement. 
Whether or not it is true that Aristotelianism is related to Catholic 
theology as nature to super-nature,' it was certainly with the adoption 
of that philosophical system that for the first time ground was cleared 
for a distinction between the natural and supernatural orders. Never- 
theless, for all its exactness, the very rigor, perhaps, of the new ter- 
minology presented obstacles to the adequate expression of super- 
natural truths; for example, the word forma was used by the Scholastics 
almost exclusively in the sense of forma inhaerens. Yet, as Thomas- 
sinus has proved,’ it had often been used by the Fathers to describe 
the indwelling of the divine Persons in the soul—where certainly there 
is no question of forma inhaerens. As Galtier has said,’ it would be 
presumptuous to suppose that the categories and causes of the philo- 
sophical system are absolutely exhaustive and descriptive of all reality. 
The invasion of Aristotelianism was at least partially responsible 
for the reluctance of theologians to allow the Holy Spirit any formal 
causality in sanctification. Though the fact of the indwelling is 
admitted by all medieval theologians, yet St. Thomas alone speaks 
clearly of the type of causality to be avoided in describing it: “... 
non autem in ratione formae inhaerentis.’’* Moreover, opposition to 
Peter Lombard—whom St. Thomas soundly refuted for maintaining no 
distinction between the Holy Spirit and charity—kept theologians 
far from attributing formal causality to the uncreated grace of the 
Trinity.® 

1C. M. Schmaus, ‘‘Die Stellung Scheebens in der Theologie des 19. Jahrhunderts,” 
Matthias Joseph Scheeben, der Erneuerer katholischer Glaubenswissenschaft (Mainz: Griine- 
wald, 1935), p.32f. This work will be referred to hereafter as Erneuerer. 

2 Dogmata Theologica: De Incarnatione Verbi Dei, III, c.17. For examples of the word 
forma in the Fathers, cf. St. Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, 26 (PG, XXXII, 180), and Petavius, 
Opus de Theologicis Dogmatibus: De Trinitate (Venetiis, 1745), V, c. 5, n. 14. 

3 L’Habitation en nous des trois Personnes (Paris, 1928), p. 218. 


4 InI Sent., d. 18, q. 1, a. 5 sol. 
5 Cf. Scheeben, Dogmatik, ITI, n. 836; St. Thomas, Jn I Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 1 sol. 
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When, years later, the Fathers at Trent defined that created grace 
is the sole formal cause of justification, many theologians considered 
the matter closed. In fact, Ripalda branded Lessius’ contrary opinion 
as close to the heresy of Luther.’ Few theologians today, however, 
stand with Ripalda.? Outside the orthodox faith, Luther, Baius, 
Jansenius, and the Quietists—however different their doctrines—all 
held one thing in common: that there was an infinite gulf between God 
and the soul.* Any doctrine, then, which espoused an intimate and 
formal union between them, could, with such errors abroad in Europe, 
expect but a hostile reception. 

These are some of the external reasons why theologians raised such 
an outcry when Petavius published the first three volumes of Theo- 
logica Dogmata in 1644.° The main intrinsic reasons why his doctrine 
was rejected and buried in oblivion until it was resuscitated a hundred 
years ago by Passaglia and Schrader, were his teaching of the exclu- 


6 De Ente Supernaturali, V1, disp. 132, n. 127; ibid., n. 94 f. 

7 Cf. Franzelin, Tractatus de Deo Trino (ed. 3a; Romae, 1881), thes. 43, p. 636; Lange, 
DeGratia (Freiburg i. Br., 1929), n. 455; Pesch, Praelectiones Dogmaticae (ed. 4a; Freiburg 
i. Br., 1914), II, n. 677; Galtier, De SS. Trinitate (Paris, 1933), n. 413. At the very time 
when Th. Granderath was inveighing against the theory of Lessius, Kleutgen himself 
(Die Theologie der V orzeit, 11, 379 ff.) refuted Ripaida. 

8 Cf. E. Mersch, Le Corps mystique du Christ (Paris, 1936), II, 255 ff, 319 ff. While the 
Nominalists held God and man to be two extremes in the same genus (Ens perfectissimum: 
ens imperfectissimum), St. Thomas went outside the series of created beings to find God. 
Through the analogy of proper proportionality, God is seen to be all-perfect; yet man, in 
his own sphere, is also “‘perfect.” Luther, consciously or otherwise, followed the Nominal- 
ists. Hence, the idea of man as ens imperfectissimum in the ontological order had its 
equivalent in the moral order in man’s inability to do aught but sin. In this connection, 
cf. Mersch, loc. cit.; M. Penido, Le réle de l’analogie en théologie dogmatique (Paris, 1931), 
pp. 40, 93 ff. 

*For an excellent survey of Petavius, cf. J. Turmel, “Quelques hommes éminents 
de l’église de France,” Revue du clergé, XXIX (1902), 161-80, 372-88; cf. J. C. Cha- 
telain, Le Pére Denis Petau d’Orléans (Paris, 1884); C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 1895), IV, 1726-51. For Petavius’ doctrine on the indwelling, 
cf. De Triniiate, VIII, c. 4 fi. 

10 Cf. A. Eréss, “Die persénliche Verbindung mit der Dreifaltigkeit: Die Lehre iiber die 
Einwohnung des Hl. Geistes bei M. J. Scheeben,” Scholastik, XI (1936), 382. Th. de 
Régnon (Etudes de théologie positive sur la Sainte Trinité Paris, 1892], IV, 527) and J. 
Mahé (“La sanctification d’aprés s. Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Rev. d’hist. ecclés., X [1909], 
471 ff.) show that substantial union, as the ordinary meaning of wots obawédns, was alien 
to Cyril’s thought and that, while he spoke of a presence that was otowdns, he did not 
speak of a union that would be an éwois obaudns. Hence, the rejection of Petavius by 
the generality of theologians. 
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sively proper union with the Holy Spirit, and his leap from the fact 
of the substantial presence to substantial union.” However, as Galtier 
points out," to admit the substantial indwelling is not the same as to 
admit Petavius’ theory; for Petavius holds an exclusively proper union 
—a theory to be rejected indeed. Nevertheless, the fact of the sub- 
stantial union remains and calls for a solution. 

With Vasquez’ dynamic theory of the indwelling,” with Suarez’ 
so-called “friendship” theory, and with the experimental-knowledge 
solution of John of St. Thomas,'* Scheeben was quite familiar; and of 
these men, Suarez exerted a particularly profound influence upon him. 
Among others, Lessius, Thomassinus, and Cornelius 4 Lapide were his 
masters in many points. A cardinal point in Scheeben’s doctrine 
was Lessius’ distinction between grace as a bare physical entity and 
as a divinely constituted bond between God and the soul.“ He 
adopted bodily the contention of Thomassinus that, according to the 
Fathers, formal sanctification is wrought, not only by the created 
element, but also by uncreated grace,"* as well as the affirmation that 
the Holy Spirit as the bond of union between the Father and the Son, 
is also the point of entrance for the soul to a share in the inner trini- 
tarian life and the point of exit for trinitarian life ad extra.” But of all 
the Scholastics, 4 Lapide, perhaps, influenced Scheeben most. Though 
not a dogmatic theologian, 4 Lapide had distinguished clearly between 
accidental sanctification and that “substantial” sanctification which is 
effected through the indwelling Trinity; of the former sanctification, 
created grace, and of the latter, the Holy Spirit (by appropriation) 
is the formal cause.'* 


1 L’ Habitation, p. 22. 

12 Commentaria ac Disputationes in S. Thomae Summam Theol. (Lugduni, 1620), In Im, 
disp. 30, c. 3. 

13 De Trinitate, XII, c. 5; De Gratia, VII, c. 11. 

4 Cursus Theologicus (Paris, 1886), In I. q. 43, disp. 17, a. 3, n. 4 ff. 

5 Opuscula: De Summo Bono, IU, disp. 1, n. 4; cf. ibid.: De Perfectionibus Moribusque 
Divinis, XTI, c. 11 and appendix. 

16 Op. cit., VI, c. 10 ff.; cf. St. Augustine, Epist. 232 (PL, XXXII, 1028). 

17 Loc. cit. 

18 For the best exposition of 4 Lapide’s doctrine, cf. his Commentaria in Scripturam 
Sacram on Osee 1:10 and II Peter 1:4; cf. also his commentary on John 14:23; Acts 2:3; 
Rom. 5:5; 8:15. 
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THE IMMEDIATE BACKGROUND OF SCHEEBEN 


In 1852, when Scheeben began his studies at Rome at the age of 
seventeen, Passaglia and Schrader were still teaching, and both held 
the exclusively proper union with the Holy Spirit.!° By 1857 Franzelin 
and Cercia had succeeded to their posts. As Cercia did not stress the 
union of the soul with the Holy Spirit, it was Franzelin who exercised 
the greatest influence upon Scheeben.”° 

Another important part in Scheeben’s theological formation was 
played by Kleutgen.* He it was, as Grabmann shows,” who brought 
to the German theological consciousness the old Scholastic doctrine 
regarding the essence and® worth of the supernatural. Scheeben, 
in his first dogmatic work, Natur und Gnade, had utterly rejected 
Petavius, and attention was called to this fact ina review. Kleutgen, 
eager to see the twenty-six-year-old scholar develop the doctrine of 
the inhabitation further, wrote him an encouraging letter, which 
spurred him to further research. In Die Herrlichkeiten der gittlichen 
Gnade Scheeben thought that he had at last satisfied Kleutgen. But 
this was not the case. Finally, with the publication of Die Mysterien 
des Christentums, in 1865, he was sure that now even Kleutgen must 
rest content.* 

Scheeben’s definitive position was reached by an extensive and pro- 
found study of the Greek Fathers. He had also steeped himself in 
the writings of the great Scholastics, and was very keen on “under- 
standing St. Thomas through St. Thomas.””?” 


9 Cf. H. Schauff, “Die Lehre von der Einwohnung des Hl. Geistes bei Karl Passaglia 
und Klemens Schrader,”’ Matthias Joseph Scheeben (Rome, 1935), pp. 35 ff. 

* Cf. Eréss, ‘Die Herrlichkeiten der géttlichen Gnade,” ibid., p. 94; cf. Cercia, De 
Gratia Christi (Paris, 1879), III, 25; M. Grabmann, “‘Scheebens theologisches Lebens- 
werk,” Introduction to Natur und Gnade (Munich, 1922), p. 8. Franzelin devotes seven 
theses (42-48) to this subject. 

* Schmaus, op. cit., pp. 39-40; cf. F. Kénig, “De M. J. Scheeben,” Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben, p. 7. 

2 0p. cit., p. 5. 

% The review appeared in Tubingen Quartalschrift, XLIV (1862), 3-49. 

* Cf. Eréss, art. cit., p. 374. 

% Cf. Scheeben, “Die Controverse iiber die Formalursache der Kindschaft Gottes,”’ 
Der Katholik, LXIV (1884, I), 20. 

* Cf. Dogmatik, III, n. 791, for a sample list of readings from the great Scholastics. 

7G. Fritz, ““Scheeben,’”’ DTC, XIV, 1272; cf. A. du Pont, “La théologie catholique 
en Allemagne,” Rev. des sc. ecclés., XX XVII (1878), 71 f.; Grabmann, “Matthias Joseph 
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One noted writer, while claiming that Scheeben was a theologian 
“chez qui la science du dogme parle allemand et parle catholique,’ 
and while acknowledging the uncommon depth, the fresh outlook, 
and the vast erudition of the Cologne professor, yet maintains that 
he had some opinions that were “subtiles et hasardées.”*® Unques- 
tionably, his opponents will stoutly maintain that among these subtle 
and venturesome opinions is to be ranked his doctrine on the inhabita- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

That the inhabitation is a live issue in modern scientific Catholic 
theology is to be expected. For, as Scheeben maintains,” the purpose 
of the Incarnation, the revelation of the Trinity, and the whole of our 
Christian economy look to union with the three divine Persons as to 
their final goal. 

In his doctrine on this subject Scheeben has been called an extremist, 
one who does violence to solidly established metaphysical principles, 
to Scripture, and to the Fathers. Yet, a not uncritical scholar writes 
of him: “Utinam omnibus adesset iste sensus vere catholicus.’*' An- 
other critic admires his patristic learning and his great respect for 
traditional doctrine.** Perhaps some of the opposition arises because, 
to understand him, “une grande application d’esprit, une étude per- 
sévérante” are required.* Whatever one may think of his doctrine, 
he is called by Grabmann the greatest dogmatic theologian of the 
nineteenth century and may not be passed over lightly.™ 





Scheeben Asuffassung vom Wesen und Wert der theologischen Wissenschaft,’ Erneuerer, 
p. 61. 

28 J. Bellamy, La théologie catholique au XIX°* siécle (2e éd.; Paris, 1904), pp. 169, XXXI. 

29 Loc. cit. 

3° Die Herrlichkeiten der gittlichen Gnade (Freiburg i. Br., 1885), I, 86 (cf. St. Augustine: 
“Deus factus est homo, ut homo fieret Deus” [Sermo, 13 de tempore]); Mysterien, p. 136; 
Dogmatik, II, n. 1089 f. The statement of Lebreton (Histoire du dogme de la Trinité, Il, 
340) is interesting: “‘Dans les textes dont nous disposons, ces relations du Fils et de l’Esprit 
ne se manifestent 4 nous que dans la sanctification des Chrétiens.”” Cf. F. Prat, La théol- 
ogie de s. Paul, (14e éd.; Paris, 1929), II, 157 ff. 

31 L. Janssens, Summa Theologica (Rome, 1919), III, n. 2. Relying on over eighteen 
centuries of Catholic thought, Scheeben was almost impervious to the rationalistic tenden- 
cies of the age: “Er ist immer immun gegen den Einfluss des Zeitgeistes” (F. X. Miinch, 
“Zur Einfiihrung,”’ Erneuerer, p. 11). 

3 R. M. Martin in Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, VI (1912), 830. 

33 Du Pont, art. cit., pp. 71-72. 

* “Scheeben ist der grésster Dogmatiker des 19. Jahrhunderts” (Erneuerer, p. 59). 
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SCHEEBEN AND HIS CRITICS 


Among Scheeben’s critics, some reject his doctrine on the inhabita- 
tion because on a priori grounds they believe that no middle position is 
possible between Petavius’ theory and the theory of pure appropria- 
tion.® Others do so because of a remark made by Hurter in an 
unguarded moment, which links Scheeben with Petavius, Thomassinus, 
i Lapide, Passaglia, Schrader, Matignon, and Borgianelli, as holding 
the Petavian theory.* Hurter says merely that Jovene cites these 
theologians in support of his (Jovene’s) own theory. In our opinion, 
Hurter was too thorough a scholar to believe that 4 Lapide, for instance, 
held the same doctrine as Petavius; for 4 Lapide says: ‘Nota hic 
gratiam et adoptionem, eiusque operationes et effectus, licet communes 
sint SS. Trinitati, appropriari tamen Spiritui Sancto. . . .’*7 One 
who writes thus cannot be classed with Petavius. Among the theolo- 
gians who base their rejection of Scheeben on Hurter’s remark are 
Lercher,* Beraza,*® and Pohle-Gierens.*° 

Again, Hervé speaks as if Scheeben did not hold that with respect to 
the term, inhabitation does belong to the three Persons.‘' Boyer 
states that according to Scheeben, “a proper and more immediate 
possession must be attributed to the third Person.”*? Lange, usually 
reliable, says that Scheeben looks upon the inhabitation as a gift 
almost independent of grace.“ 

A writer who exerts a wide influence over present day theo- 
logical thought upon the inhabitation of uncreated grace in the justified 
soul is Pére Galtier, S.J. He considers that Scheeben, in opposition 
to Petavius, who taught a “special union,” holds the doctrine of a 
“special giving” of the Holy Spirit to the just soul.“ With Eréss,* 
we do not believe Scheeben held this, but that Petavius held both. 

Again, Galtier finds it strange that “a special aptitude for being 


% Cf. Eréss, art. cit., p. 386. 

* Theologiae Dogmaticae Compendium (Oeniponte, 1893), III, n. 201. 

In his commentary on Rom. 8: 15. 

+8 Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae (ed. 2a; Innsbruck, 1934), III, n. 629. 
® Tractatus de Gratia Christi (ed. 2a; Bilbao, 1929), p. 1780. 

“ Cf. Erdss, art. cit., p. 394 note. 

"' Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae (Paris, 1929), III, n. 55 nota. 

® Tractatus de Gratia Divina (Romae, 1938), p. 190. 

* Op. cit.,n. 444. “ I’ Habitation, p. 97 ff. % Art. cit., p. 375. 
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given to us’’ should be recognized in the Holy Spirit. Yet Franzelin 
a firm believer in pure appropriation, held this very same opinion,“ 
Furthermore, in bringing forth against Scheeben one of his most yp. 
favorable statements,** Galtier mistranslates him.‘ And it is largely 
upon this particular citation that Galtier’s refutation of Scheeben rests, 

To Scheeben’s so-called “moral’’ union, moreover, Galtier gives g 
juridical meaning, and therefore necessarily relegates it to an act of 
the will, which must, obviously, be common in every respect to al] 
three Persons.‘® 

At the risk of appearing to belabor one man, we point out the follow. 
ing—seemingly erroneous—reasoning in Galtier’s refutation of Schee- 
ben. From the fact that the Son willed the Incarnation equally with 
the Father and Holy Spirit, Galtier concludes that the Father and 
the Son could not give us the Holy Spirit without at the same time 
giving us Themselves.*° The conclusion is false; for it would follow 
only that the Father and the Son could not give us the Holy Spirit 
without the Holy Spirit’s also giving us Himself; not, however, that 
Father and Son would necessarily have to give us Themselves. 

Our last point is the crux of the whole problem: Is the mode of the 
inhabitation under every respect the same, or is it in some way different 
for each divine Person? Galtier maintains that de Régnon’s—and 
also Scheeben’s—error lies in concluding from the fact of each Person’s 
coming “into” the soul with His special, hypostatic character, that 
each exercises a special influence in the just soul. “Influence,” to 
Galtier, can only mean efficient causality, an action.*' And, since all 


Op. cit., p. 100. 
‘7 Op. cit., thes. 43, p. 636; thes. 46, p. 648; thes. 47, p. 653. 
48 Mysterien, p. 158. Scheeben’s original reads: “‘...so dass die iibrigen géttlichen 


Personen jenes Wesen in dieser bestimmten Beziehung nicht unmittelbar, sondern nur in 
ihm besitzen. .. .” 

48a Op. cit., p. 101 ff. Galtier translates thus: “Les autres Personnes n’auratent point 
avec cet étre cette méme relation et ne le posséderaient pas immédiatement (comme lui); 
elles ne posséderaient qu’en lui....” (p. 104; italics ours). But Scheeben had said, “in 
dieser bestimmten Beziehung,” i.e., “in [or under] this definite relation [or aspect].” 
It should be obvious that this adverbial phrase ought not to be translated as the object 
ofaverb. Scheeben’s meaning will be shown later in this article. 

4° L’ Habitation, p. 106 ff.; cf. id., De SS. Trinitate, n. 431, where Galtier says that this 
moral union “consists in an act of the will”—a thought quite alien to Scheeben. 

5° [’ Habitation, p. 116. 

5! Tbid., p. 123: “Qui dit influence, en effet, dit action au dehors ou ne dit rien” (italics 
ours). 
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actions ad extra are common in every respect to the entire Trinity, 
the mode of inhabitation is also common in every respect. 

Galtier overlooks the fact that, whereas, for example, the divine 
processions do not enter formally into creation (they are rather pre- 
supposed), on the contrary, under the form of quasi-formal causality, 
they and their eternal products can at least be conceived as entering 
formally into the grace-life. This will be an “influence,” a formal 
communication of the divine being (of course, in a finite manner, from 
the side of the recipient soul); but it will not be an action. It will bea 
union, a éractio of the just soul into trinitarian life. Although it is 
indeed presupposed, efficient causality, an “action,” formally has 
nothing to do with such an “influence” of the divine Persons; for 
efficient causality does not enter formally into any union. 

But, apart from the question whether this influence be efficient or 
formal causality, Galtier’s metaphysical position will not allow him 
to admit any proper influence of a divine Person in the just soul; 
for this would be, for him, an opus ad extra. Hence, even in the 
Incarnation, he denies that the Word, precisely as distinct from Father 
and Holy Spirit, communicates anything intrinsically to His sacred 
humanity. This is but a like example of the extrinsécisme of Galtier. 
Though, indeed, he holds that the divine Persons exercise some kind 
of formal causality, yet he cannot do so logically. For, if formal 
causality means anything, it surely means intrinsic causality—-giving 
being intrinsically to the subject which receives the actuation from 
the act. Hence, we hold with Lange that Galtier, despite verbal 
protestations to the contrary, simply develops the position held by 
Vasquez. 

Just as in Galtier’s metaphysics of the hypostatic union there is 
extreme difficulty in finding a sufficient reason for the humanity’s 
terminating at the Person of the Word and at Him alcie, so, too, in his 
metaphysics of the inhabitation there is extreme difficulty in finding a 
truly sufficient reason for our possessing intrinsically the three distinct 
Persons. Like many others, he seemingly forgets that all the newness 
of the inhabitation is in the just soul, in which, therefore, there must be 
something which accounts for the presence of three distinct Persons, 
whereas in the unjustified soul there is but one God. 


2 Op. cit., n. 453 nota. 
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We have dwelt at length upon Galtier’s position because in many 
circles his work on the inhabitation is looked upon as definitive.® 
Without wishing to detract in the least from his contribution, neverthe- 
less, with d’Alés,** we believe that the problem is far from being com- 
pletely solved. 

Though we do not follow Scheeben in everything, still, in setting 
forth his doctrine, we are not discussing a theory which it would be 
rash for a theologian to hold. Theologians who have really read 
and understood Scheeben have attested to his orthodoxy. Perhaps, 
then, it was not without reason that Scheeben himself took for his 
motto the saying of St. Jerome: “Doceo quod didici, non a me ipso 
pessimo praeceptore, sed ab illustribus ecclesiae viris.”* 


SCHEEBEN’S DOCTRINE ON THE TRINITY 


Christianity, Scheeben tells us,’ is built on mysteries; it deals with 
the inner life of God made manifest tofmen. As the very name indi- 
cates, Christianity is founded on the Trinity; for its Originator is the 
God-Man, the Word made Flesh. And just as the one God is the 
summit of purely philosophical speculation, so, too, the triune God is 
the proper height to which the science of theology must ascend. 
Around the Trinity all revolves; from It are to flow all Christian mys- 
teries of faith..* Especially is this true of the mystery of grace, 
through which we are introduced into, and made sharers of, trinitarian 
life. 

As the Nicene Creed suggests, the substratum of the Trinity of 
Persons in God is the unity of essence: “Credo in unum Deum.” In 
the midst of trinitarian life there reigns absolute unity; for the divine 


53 Cf. e.g., E. Masure, “‘La révélation du mystére de la Sainte Trinité et de l’habitation 
du Saint-Esprit dans nos Ames,” Revue apologétique, XLVII (1928), p. 165. 

“In his review of Galtier’s L’Habitation, P. d’Alés concludes thus: ‘‘Le dernier mot 
est-il dit sur les relations de l’Ame juste avec les trois personnes divines? Nous ne le 
croyons pas” (RSR, XVIII [1928], 525). 

% B. Froget, De P habitation du Saint-Esprit dans les dmes justes (4e éd.; Paris, 1900) 
and E. Hugon, Le mystére de la trés sainte Trinité (Se éd.; Paris, 1925), p. 283. It is true 
that Froget and Hugon are speaking only of the Petavian theory. But since, unfortu- 
nately and erroneously, Scheeden has been classed with Petavius, the same censure would 
logically be applied to him. 

% Cf. the title page of Scheeben’s Natur und Gnade. 

87 M ysterien, p. 1 ff. 58 Tbid., p. 123; cf. Natur und Gnade, p. 329 f. 
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nature is one in all three Persons, and these same three Persons are 
one God—una quaedam summa res—with the essence from which They 
are not really distinct. As Scheeben well puts it, the passing over of 
the essence from one Person to another brings no division or separa- 
bility; rather, the essence can pass over from one Person to another 
only through the latter Person’s entering into relation with the 
communicating Person. One Person cannot proceed from another 
without being bound to the other in unity of essence.*® 

Again, the first principle in the Trinity, the first possessor of the 
divine essence is one; and the difference of Persons proceeds precisely 
from this one Person. This difference but accentuates the unity of 
essence. For the Persons can be distinct only in that They are one in 
essence; for the distinction is had only by the communication of the 
one, indivisible, and absolutely equal essence which all three Persons 
possess in Their own relative manner.® In the striking language of 
Nicholas of Cusa, “the plurality of these three realities is a plurality 
which is unity; and their unity is a unity which is plurality.”’ 

The origin of Person from Person in the Trinity is an inner origin; 
ie., the Persons proceeding do not leave Their principle butre main 
intimately united with Him. Each Person possesses the divine essence 
only to be, communicated to another or as possessed by way of com- 
munication. Hence, in a real sense, each becomes the central and 
focal point of the entire Trinity. A cardinal point in Scheeben’s 
theory of the inhabitation is that each Person is distinguished only in 
the manner in which He possesses the one, common, divine essence. 
And this He possesses in Himself and for Himself, but only insofar as 
He, at the same time, possesses it from or for another Person—from 
others from whom He receives, or for others to whom He gives, this 
same divine nature. 

Scheeben’s view of the Trinity was based upon the conception of the 
Greek Fathers. It is hardly sufficient merely to state—as some au- 
thors do® and there let the matter rest—that the Greek Fathers 
considered the divine Persons im recto and the essence in obliquo, 

® Mysterien, p. 109 £.; cf. Dogmetik, II, n. 844. 

© Dogmatik, II, n. 706 f.; cf. Cusa, La vision de Dieu, traduit par R. Vansteenberghe 
(Louvain, 1925), p. 79. St. Thomas has the same doctrine in De Pot., q. 9, a. 7, c, et ad 


Im. 
" Mysterien, p. 75. 6 E.g., Pesch, op. cit., II, n. 511. 
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whereas the Latins considered the Trinity in the reverse order. Since 
Scheeben himself claims that upon the different ways of conceiving 
the Trinity depends largely the emphasis of the Greek personal concept 
of the indwelling and especially the personal role of the Holy Spirit, 
the following aspect of the Greek trinitarian conception should be 
pointed out. 

The Greek idea of the trinitarian processions took on a horizontal 
aspect, so to speak. Scheeben says that this idea, as opposed to the 
Latin point of view, may be called an organic view of the Trinity. 
The two productions of generation and passive spiration take on the 
appearance of a continuous movement in a direct, lateral line. The 
second procession proceeds from the first and is united with it in an 
intimate, essential, and living cohesion. The result is that not only 
does the second procession presuppose the first, but the first also 
virtually contains the second, strives towards it, and in it finds com- 
pletion. 

In fact, Scheeben holds, the Greek Fathers considered the trini- 
tarian productions as a movement by which the divinity passes from 
Father to Son, from Son to Holy Spirit, and thus, as it were, passes 
through the Son. Hence, to clarify their thought, they made use of 
such analogies from organic nature as show the production of one 
thing through another—those of the root, the trunk, and the flower; 
of the spring, the stream, and the river; of the light, the brilliance, and 
the resultant rays. The procession of the Holy Spirit was looked 
upon as taking place through the intermediary of the Son. For this 
reason, the Holy Spirit is looked upon as the complement of the Trinity, 
as it were, the boundary, the limit, the conclusion of trinitarian life. 
And, as the Son is the “intermediary” for the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, in analogous fashion, the Holy Spirit will be the “intermediary” 
for the indwelling of the Son and the Father in the just soul. 


THE REVELATION OF THE BLESSED TRINITY 


- While it is true that the Creed begins: “Credo in unum Deum,” 
yet, as E. Masure brings out, in the New Dispensation our knowledge 
of the one God is gained through the three divine Persons, especially 


63 Dogmatik, II, n. 685. % Tbid., n. 877 fi. % Art. cit., pp. 165-66. 
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through the Son, who, by revealing Himself to men, reveals His 
Father and Their common Spirit of Love. 

Any study, then, of the inhabitation of uncreated grace within the 
soul must consider the external revelation of the Trinity. For Schee- 
ben, there are two ways in which the Trinity reveals Itself to men: 
(1) by subjective and logical revelation, made by the revelation 
through the Son and Holy Spirit to the Apostles, (2) objective and 
real revelation, made by the fact that the three divine Persons, with 
Their mutual distinctions, actually enter into the world of creatures.” 

As Scheeben explains, the Trinity of Persons as such cannot 
proceed formally ad extra in virtue of Its activity and efficient causality; 
for in this case it is the one, not formally the triune, God who produces 
the effect. It is Scheeben’s intent, not to contradict St. Thomas, who 
holds that in creation the order of the processions is maintained,** 
but to contend (like St. Thomas) that the Trinity does not create 
formally as distinct Persons. An external manifestation of the Per- 
sons as such can take place only when each reveals ad extra something 
(not through efficient causality) which is in some way proper to Him 
alone. 

If outward works are ascribed to individual Persons, this can be 
only by appropriation—by ascribing to an individual Person an effect 
common to the entire Trinity, on account of a resemblance between 
the effect and the hypostatic character of the divine Person in question. 
Such appropriations are helpful in bringing out more clearly the logical 
and subjective revelation of the Trinity had by faith alone. However, 
real revelation, by the actual entrance of the Trinity as such into the 
outer world, is not had by mere efficient causality and its accompany- 
ing appropriation .*® 

According to Scheeben, the trinitarian relations can be manifested 
ad extra in two ways: (1) through extension and continuation (“durch 
Ausdehnung und Fortfiihrung’’) and (2) through imitation and repro- 


% Mysterien, p. 128; Erdss, art. cit., p. 371. 

7 Dogmatik, II, n. 1039; Mysterien, p. 124; cf. Petavius, op. cit., VIII, c. 5, n. 16. 

In I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, 2. 2 sol.; d. 13, q. 1, a. 1; cf. Sum. Theol., I q. 45, a. 6c. Cf. 
Th. Granderath, “Zur Controverse iiber den Formalgrund der Gotteskindschaft,” ZKT, 
VII (1883), 509; id., ““Philosophisch-theologische Erwaigungen iiber den Formalgrund der 
Gotteskindschaft,”’ ibid., p. 627. 

® Dogmatik, II, n. 1065; Mysterien, p. 128. 
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duction (“durch Nachahmung und Reproduction’’) of the divine, 
inner, trinitarian relations. The first (“durch Ausdehnung und 
Fortfiihrung”) takes place when a divine Person as such, in His proper 
personal character, goes forth from God, and, in this going forth, 
preserves that same relation to the other Persons, or, so to speak, 
takes with Him ad extra what He had in the interior of the Godhead. 

The second type of real or objective revelation (“durch Nachahmung 
und Reproduction”’) occurs when God establishes a creature in a 
relation to Himself similar to that which the divine Persons have to 
one another, so that the inner trinitarian processions and their products 
are imitated in the creature, and there, so to speak, continued in 
miniature and finite facsimile.” 

The essence of trinitarian life consists in a twofold communication 
and threefold possession of the one divine essence. In order, then, 
that a true externalization of these may take place, a communication 
of the divine essence must be established in the soul. The creature 
will thus be made to share in the natural generation of the Word and 
in the love of the Holy Spirit. And all this will be by an imitated 
similarity in the soul.” 

This was discussed by Scheeben even in his earliest works.” In 
our regeneration, he saw the “imitation” (Nachahmung) of God; he 
visualized the divine processions as its ideal. The ‘‘copying’’ (Nach- 
bildung) of God is in our divine knowledge and love. Even here the 
Person of the Holy Spirit stands forth prominently. But—and this 
is to be borne in mind—there is question here only of appropriation; 
for the Holy Spirit is but a representative of the copied excellence of 
God, which is included in His personal property as in its model. 

Though Scheeben maintains with St. Thomas that our generation 
unto adopted sonship is modelled upon the natural generation of the 
Son of God, he nevertheless holds with the same Angelic Doctor that, 
in a real sense, the relation of the Holy Spirit enters more immediately 
into our regeneration than does the relation of the Son. For the com- 

7 Dogmatik, II, n. 1057; Mysterien, p. 138. 

1 Dogmatik, II, n. 654 ff.; Mysterien, p. 131. 

7% “Die tibernatiirliche Geheimnisse des Christentums,”’ Der Katholik, XLI (1861, 
I), 269; Die Herrlichkeiten, I1, 97; ci. Eriss, art. cit., p. 383. 
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munication of the divine nature takes place by way of love, not, as in 
the case of the natural Son of God, by natural generation.” 

And, while it be true that without the first procession the second is 
unthinkable, still, in a measure, the second contains the first and 
affords the motive for the imitation ad exira of the natural generation 
of the Son. In this light, the procession of the Holy Spirit becomes, 
so to speak, the conductor for the passing over of the relation of genera- 
tion ad extra (“der Conductor fiir die Ueberleitung des ersten nach 
Aussen in die Creatur”). This is true, Scheeben holds, because the 
communication of the divine nature from Father through Son by way 
of generation can find the way open for communication to creatures 
only in the further communication of the nature to the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit, then, as the result of the unity of Father and Son, 
appears as the intermediary effecting the union of God with creature, 
which union is an imitation of this relation.* We shall see later how 
Scheeben understands this much controverted word, “intermediary” 
(Vermittler), as applied to the Holy Spirit. 

Scheeben holds, then, that our grace-life is modelled upon the eternal, 
divine relations; yet this divine exemplary Cause is not a remote cause; 
rather, the Trinity Itself inserts, so to speak, Its very roots into 
the just soul and there accomplishes this sublime work of exemplarism. 
Moreover, wonderful as this is, the Scriptures and Fathers use expres- 
sions which beyond doubt express much more than a simple imitation 
based on the divine exemplar; these sources speak of an actual coming 
of the three, distinct, divine Persons into the soul. To grasp this, 
one must consider Scheeben’s doctrine of the divine missions because of 
which the second and third Persons of the Trinity dwell in the soul 
along with the Father who sends Them. 


THE DIVINE MISSIONS AND SANCTIFICATION 


Scheeben remarks that according to all theologians, the missions 
ad extra of the two divine Persons are a temporal externalization of 


18 Mysterien, p. 136; cf. St. Thomas, In I Sent., d. 32, q. 1, a. 3 ad 3m; De Ver., q. 27, 
a. 1c. With regard to our divine adoption, cf. Alexander of Hales, Summa Theol., II, 
pars 1, inquis. 4, tr. 3, q. 3, tit. 1, c. 3, a. 1 (ed. Quaracchi, 1930; IT, n. 509); St. Bona- 
venture, In I Sent., d. 29; Breviloqguium, V, c. 1. 

™ “Und so erscheint der hl. Geist, wie als des Resultat der Einheit von Vater und Sohn, 
so als die Vermittler des diesem Verhiltnisse nachgebildeten Einheit Gottes mit der 
Creatur” (Mysterien, p. 138). 
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the eternal processions and their products from within the Trinity to 
the world of souls. The importance of an understanding of the divine 
missions can hardly be exaggerated. Lange” and Franzelin,” for 
example, teach that the role of uncreated grace is most important in 
justification. And uncreated grace is received precisely through the 
missions. 

With St. Thomas,” all theologians teach that a divine mission 
includes two elements: the divine procession itself, and an effect in a 
rational creature according to which the divine Person is said to be 
sent, and which gives rise to a new relation to God. It will depend 
upon the nature of the effect whether it may be said that the Person in 
question, i.e., in His divine and proper hypostatic character, is intro- 
duced and introduces Himself into the creature as a Person proceeding 
from, and distinct from, the other divine Person or Persons who send 
Him. Scheeben maintains that, if efficient causality only is involved 
in the origin of this new effect, the Person sent is sent, not properly, 
but only by appropriation. 

This new mode of presence must be owing to a change in the creature, 
for no change can take place in God.”* Since in works of pure efficient 
causality the divine Persons produce the effect as one indistinct princi- 
ple, efficient causality cannot give rise to a mission properly so called. 
For, according to Scheeben, a true mission means that the divine Person 
comes precisely as distinct from the Sender. The product of the 
activity which effects the mission is the introduction, the entrance into 
the soul, of the distinct Person who is sent; it is that being of the sent 
Person in the creature (‘‘Géttlichen-sein’’)—such a being as is in some 
way not common with the Sender, but proper to the Person sent.” 
This effect will be, not a mere created effect detached from the Person, 
so to speak, as a gift derived from Him, but a flowing forth of trinitarian 
life itself, as it were, in its original trinitarian channel.*° 

This aspect of mission, though its metaphysical analysis is not de- 
veloped by Scheeben, may be conceived as the created passive reception 


% Op. cit., n. 455; cf. Pesch, op. cit., II, n. 676; V, n. 342. 

% Op. cit., thes. 43, p.- 636. 11 In I Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 1. 

78 Cf. St. Thomas, Jn I Sent., d. 14 ff.; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 43; C. Gent., IV, 17-23; De 
Ver., q. 27; De Pot., q. 10; Quodl., XI, q. 1. 

79 M ysterien, p. 143 ff.; Dogmatik, II, nn. 1059, 1065 ff. 

8° M ysterien, p. 143 ff. 
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into the creature of a distinct, divine Person, like the passive reception 
of the expressing seal in plastic wax. But not from an inanimate seal 
does this created assimilation of the soul come, Scheeben tells us,*' but 
it is the result of a living process. For by this passive reception of the 
divine Persons into the soul, we are initiated into the very life of God. 
To repeat: the material seal, after making its impression, can be 
thought of as being removed from immediate contact with the object 
it impresses; but the divine Seal of the Persons cannot be thus con- 
sidered. For the impressed likeness on the soul has reality only from, 
and in, the divine Persons who impress this seal by substantial contact 
and by a permanent impressing communication of Their being. For 
all its feebleness, the only comparison would be that of a seal impressed 
in a fluid or plastic substance: the impression lasts while the seal is 
actually impressed; with its removal, all influence on the liquid body 
utterly ceases.* 

Scheeben maintains that the two aspects of the divine missions— 
assimilation through grace to, and actual presence of, distinct, divine 
Persons—are only logically distinct. They combine to form compo- 
nent parts of the one complete mission. The assimilation, i.e., the 
created imitation of the eternal relations, is possible only through union 
with the three divine Persons, and leads to it. The Holy Spirit is 
sent by Father and Son, and through Him we are immediately united 
with Them. 


UNCREATED GRACE AND OUR SANCTIFICATION 


Not all theologians will admit that the indwelling can in some way 
be proper to the Holy Spirit. For instance, Joret observed that in the 
indwelling the divine Persons keep their own proper relations by which 
they are distinguished one from another. All the newness of the 
indwelling, all the change, is on the side of the creature. We attain 
union with the Holy Ghost as He has existed from all eternity with the 
relations which distinguish Him from the other Persons. But it is 
useless to seek the slightest nuance by which the manner of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit would be different from that of the other 


8 Tbid., p. 151. 
® Cf. de Régnon, of. cit., IV, 484; Mysterien, pp. 149-50. 
53 M ysterien, p. 171 f. 
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two Persons.“ Joret, like Galtier whom he follows, fears that to admit 
any difference in the mode of indwelling would be to go against the 
solidly established principle, “Omnia ad extra sunt communia toti 
Trinitati,”’ and would result in an exclusively proper union with the 
Holy Spirit.* 

Before giving in some detail Scheeben’s doctrine on the role of un- 
created grace in sanctification, let it be clearly noted that Scheeben does 
not hold, as Petavius did, a union with the Holy Spirit that would be 
proper to Himalone. Even Galtier concedes that Scheeben holds that 
the just soul is united with both the Holy Spirit and the Son, and that 
by a direct union.* 


THE WESTERN OR SCHOLASTIC VIEW 


Without distinguishing between the more common theories, Scheeben 
simply groups the Western or Latin-Scholastic conception of un- 
created grace under two forms. According to the first, God produces 
in the justified soul a more perfect imitation of His nature than else- 
where in the universe, and must, in virtue of a title connected with this 
production, draw near to, and remain with, the creature. Clearly this 
is a combination of the theories of Suarez and Vasquez. It involves 
merely efficient exemplary causality, and attributes the resultant 
indwelling to the Holy Spirit through pure appropriation. 

The second form of the Western conception asserts that God through 
grace enables the soul to know and love Him as He is in Himself. 
Scheeben holds that, underlying both these conceptions, there is not 
only the concept of an in-working and offering of Himself on the part 
of God, but also a cohesion of God with the creature. This cohesion 
is effected by God’s gracious giving of Himself through the title 
contained in created grace. This union is appropriated to the Holy 
Spirit and is, in complicated Scheebenesque, “‘a true living-in-one- 
another of two friends.’’*’ 

* “Les missions divines,” Vie spirituelle, XXVI (1931), 117 ff. 

85 An interesting treatment of opera ad extra will be found in E. Mersch, “Filii in Filio,” 
Nouvelle revue théologique, LXV (1938), 551-92, 681-702, 809-30; cf. F. M. Catherinet, 
“La Sainte Trinité et notre filiation adoptive,” Vie spirituelle, XXXIX (1934), 113-28; 
and L’Ami du clergé, XLIX (1932), 294-300. 

% De SS. Trinitate, n. 417; cf. Mysterien, pp. 154, 156; Dogmatik, III, n. 859. 

87 ««, | . das von der freundschaftlichen Liebe erstrebte Ineinanderleben der Freunde” 
(Dogmatik, III, n. 825). 
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In both these conceptions of uncreated grace, the common element 
is that only efficient exemplary causality is attributed through pure 
appropriation to the Holy Spirit. It is only created grace inherent in 
the soul which exercises any formal causality. This was the opinion 
Scheeben himself held up to 1863, the year he began Mysterien. He 
insists, however, that the fact that Western theologians emphasized 
the created element in sanctification does not mean that they utterly 
neglected the grace of the indwelling Trinity; it was precisely because 
of the difference in thought on the Trinity that the difference in Greek 
and Latin conceptions of the indwelling appears. And, just as neither 
doctrine of the Trinity contradicts the other, so, too, neither doctrine 
on the inhabitation contradicts the other.** 


THE GREEK CONCEPT 


As Scheeben points out,*® the Council of Nicaea, in defining the con- 
substantiality of the Word with the Father, used a term (époovcws: 
consubstantial) which, among men, designates merely specific unity 
of substance between father and son. Hence the Arians argued that, 
although there was specific similarity among the divine Persons, there 
were, for all that, really three numerically distinct natures. 

This gave the Greek Fathers an occasion for showing the similarities 
and differences of divine and human generation. In the latter, where 
only a part of the substance of the father—and that a material part— 
passes over to the son, there is, indeed, specific similarity, but only 
logical or specific union. In divine generation, on the contrary, the 
entire, numerically identical substance passes over from Father to 
Son, the sole difference being that the Father does not possess this 
substance by way of communication, while the Son does. In both 
human and divine generation the notion of communication of sub- 
stance and life from father to son is quite essential. 

The resultant unity between Father and Son in God was, for the 
Greeks, not simply a unity of resemblance or of relationship, as in 
human persons, but rather a unity of cohesion and inseparability, 
analogous to that existing among the different parts of a single organic 
being, such as the body, the arms, and the fingers; and all this with the 


88 Cf. supra, footnote 63, and ibid., n. 860. 
8 Tbid., II, n. 685. 
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most perfect safeguarding of the divine unity.®° Hence, the idea of 
compenetration or organic union of the two Persons in one substance, 
not of two Persons in two substances—however much specific simi- 
larity these substances might enjoy—is essential to the Greek notion 
of the Father and the Son and of the filiation of the Word of God. 


ADOPTIVE SONSHIP AND THE DIVINE FILIATION 


Following St. Thomas, all theologians will allow that our adoptive 
filiation is modelled after the natural filiation of the Son of God. On 
the one hand, Western theologians deny any formal role to the un- 
created grace; the Greeks, on the contrary—because they stressed the 
element de principio conjuncto in the classic definition of generation— 
saw in our supernatural generation a real, though finite and created, 
communication of the very substance of God, in such wise that this 
created communication had its roots, not in the soul, but in the triune 
God from whom it flowed.” 

Hence the created element has its greatest worth and efficacy pre- 
cisely as the means of our union with God. For only through this 
union can the absolutely supernatural character of grace and the idea 
of a true regeneration unto sonship be established. 

This type of “substantial union” between God and the soul—in 
opposition to substantial or essential unions which proceed naturally 
from the substance or essence of a being and unite with another 
substance to form one new composite being—Scheeben calls a moral 
union. However, he does not mean a merely moral union, such as 
exists between friends or members of a corporate body and is based on 
merely external relations or similarity of sentiment. The grace-union 
is based on something intrinsic to each term of the union—the divine 
nature: in the divine Persons by way of identity; in the human soul by 
way of a gracious, gratuitous communication through a created 
similitude. 

Briefly, this union through grace is not matiirlich (natural, flowing 
from nature, unto one new nature), but matiirhaft (between natures); 

% Tbid., III, nn. 843 f., 1028 f.; cf. Thomassinus, De Trin., c. 26. 

"St. Thomas (Sum. Theol., III, q. 23, a. 3 c) gives the analogy between human and 
divine adoption; cf. Scheeben, Natur und Gnade, p. 130 ff.; 4 Lapide’s commentary on 


Osee 1:10; J. Bellamy, “Adoption surnaturelle,”” DTC, I, 425-37, in which an extensive 
bibliography is available. 
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the union is not wesentlich (essential, springing from the essence of. the 
being, and resulting in one new composite essence), but wesenhaft (a 
union of essences, though not im unam essentiam vel substantiam). 

This substantial cohesion, insofar as it consists in this, that the 
substance of one being at least partially belongs to the other being, 
is called a communion, or community, of substance (Gemeinschaft der 
Substanz), the xowwvia (communio, participatio) of the Greeks. Per- 
haps more accurately, it may be called a Mitbesitz, ueroxn, co-possessio. 
This will be the co-possession (in a finite, created, and moral manner, 
in virtue of the created similitude which gives the title de congruo to 
the uncreated grace of the Persons) of the first being (God) by the 
second being of the union (justified man). 

It will be a moral union, because it is a union of self-existing, inde- 
pendent, spiritual beings, from which one simple being cannot actually 
spring. The inhabitation will involve at the same time a “mutual 
habere,”’ (“‘wechselseitige habere oder AngehGren’’) hence a relation of 
one substance to the other, whereby the one belongs to the other as 
dedicated and consecrated to it, i.e., complementing and sanctifving 
it. This ‘mutual habere,” means that the two substances (God and 
the justified soul) morally constitute and belong to one organic whole.™ 

For Scheeben, therefore, our regeneration as adopted children of 
God is essentially a generation from God. In material generation 
there are two phases: (1) the organization of an organic being from the 
substance of the parents; (2) the infusion of life. The communication 
of the paternal semen and the union with the maternal ovum all are 
preparatory. True generation, as such, consists formally in the beget- 
ting of a living being of the same species as the parents. In our 
generation from God, there is a communication to our souls of the very 
substance of God; the semen Dei of divine life is infused into our souls. 

Our divine adoption, then, as modelled after the natural generation 


%® Dogmatik, III, n. 841 ff. 

% Loc. cit. Cf. Natur und Gnade, p. 145, for Scheeben’s concept of a moral union; 
then contrast the interpretation of Galtier (L’Habitation, p. 106 fi.; De SS. Trinitate, n. 
431), who holds that by “moral’’ union Scheeben intends that the Holy Spirit exercises a 
juridical control over the soul by a proper “act of the will.” 

% Dogmatik, ITI, n. 841 ff. 

% Loc. cit.; cf. ibid., II, n. 988 ff.; and “Die Controverse, etc.,” Der Katholik, LXIII 
(1883, I), 151 ff. 
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of the Word, takes on the quality of an ingeneration, i.e., a penetration, 
an insertion of the semen divinum into an already existing human soul. 
But the divine substance, as in the divine generation of the Word, 
enters “into” the soul, not as a part separated from God, the generating 
principle, but, while being communicated to the soul through con- 
tinuous generation, remains absolutely whole, undivided, and proper 
to God alone.* 

However, the divine substance, especially on account of its spiritual 
essence or as a semen spirituale, cannot enter into the just soul asa 
material constituent part. Furthermore, in its communication to the 
creature, it must remain entirely unchanged. Again, unlike the case 
of material generation, the co-possession of the divine substance es- 
tablishes not merely a substantial cohesion between God and the soul 
but also a substantial likeness of the generated soul with God, its 
divine Generator. The divine substance constitutes the very essence 
of eternal generation ; but in the generation of adopted children of God, 
this divine substance, like a life-giving principle and form, is impressed 
upon and, as it were, breathed into, an existent subject essentially 
distinct from the divine substance.*” 

To sum up Scheeben’s doctrine on our adoptive sonship: The concept 
of adoptive filiation has these two elements: (1) the begetting of a 
nature similar to God, our adopting Father; and (2) substantial co- 
hesion with God our Father. Both elements are necessary if our divine 
adoption is to conform to its model, the natural filiation of the Word. 
In His sonship, besides similarity to the Father through identity of 
essence, the element of substantial cohesion enters; there is unity of 
dignity, life, and love with the Father, not just a resemblance to Him; 
there is perfect substantial cohesion with the Father. In our sonship, 
the created accident of grace cannot provide substantial cohesion and 
the threefold unity of dignity, life, and love; hence the element of 
substantial cohesion with God must enter in. 


% For a development of this idea and an explanation of scriptural texts, cf. Dogmatik, 
III, n. 666 ff.; cf. Der Katholik, LXIII (1883, II), 567. The words of St. Thomas are 
interesting: “‘. . . considerandum est quomodo illi qui spiritu Dei aguntur, sunt filii Dei. 
Et hoc est manifestum ex similitudine filiorum carnalium, qui per semen carnale a patre 
procedentes generantur. Semen autem spirituale a Patre procedens, est Spiritus Sanctus. 
Et ideo per hoc semen aliqui homines in filios Dei generantur” (Jn Rom. VIII, lect. 1). 

*? Dogmatik, ITI, n. 844. %8 Tbid., n. 832 ff. 
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FORMAL CASUALITY: SCHEEBEN VERSUS GRANDERATH 


Granderath, who held that generation involved only the production 
of a similar nature in the son, denied any kind of formal causality to 
uncreated grace. He maintained that either created grace, as the sole 
formal cause, gives us perfect adoption, the Holy Spirit merely giving 
permanence to this state and conferring a new favor that has nothing 
to do with adoption, and hence not entering into the concept of adop- 
tion as a constitutive element (with such an opinion Granderath finds 
no fault); or else created grace gives an inferior, and uncreated grace 
a higher, adoption (this opinion Granderath rejects”). 

Scheeben merely replied that he held neither opinion, though there 
was some truth in each.’ Granderath’s dilemma would be legitimate, 
provided that the concept of generation, as that of man, were absolute 
and indivisible. For Scheeben, generation is a relative and analogous 
term that allows for greater or less fullness of meaning. As indicated 
above, it signifies a relation of communion in being and life with God, 
which is bestowed upon the creature as an imitation and sharing of the 
same relation in which the natural Son of God stands to God. And all 
elements which actually determine the perfection of this imitated 
and participated relation are, not just extrinsically, but also intrinsi- 
cally, constitutive elements of the full concept of divine adoptive 
filiation as it actually exists, and without them, the actual relation of 
adoptive filiation can be conceived or can exist either not at all, or at 
least not in its presupposed ideal fullness.’ 

Scheeben held that our divine sonship could be considered in its 
absolutely essential element or in its further integral and more perfect 
form. Of the first, the formal cause is created grace; of the second, 
the quasi-formal cause is the uncreated grace of the indwelling Trinity 
and proximately the Holy Spirit. Granderath, on the contrary, held 
that in no sense of the word may the Holy Spirit be called the formal 
cause of our divine adoption; for this would be against a conclusion 
following necessarily from Trent.’ Scheeben pointed out that Trent 


°° Granderath’s articles may be found in ZKT, V (1881), 283-319; VII (1883), 491- 
540, 593-638; VIII (1884), 545-79. With regard to the present subject, cf. especially 
VII (1883), 506 ff. 

100 Der Katholik, LXIII (1883, II), 567. 

1 Loc. cit. 12 ZKT, V (1881), 298 ff. 
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merely intended to define that man was justified by an inner renova- 
tion, leaving open the question, whether grace is merited de condigno 
of itself, and whether created grace is the sole formal cause, as con- 
sidered either in its absolutely naked entity, or rather as a bond of 
union with uncreated grace.’ 

In Scheeben’s words, our divine sonship can be conceived in a more 
complete or less complete sense (“in einem volleren und weniger vollen 
Sinne”’), or—and this is perhaps more intelligible—in an ideal fullness 
or ina more elementary form (“in idealer Fiille und in einer elementaren 
Form’’). In essential and elementary adoption, the Holy Spirit 
exercises no formal causality whatsoever. But, if this adoptive son- 
ship be considered in the plenitude of its possible perfection, then the 
indwelling Holy Spirit enters in as the highest and noblest stage in this 
full concept of sonship (“das héchste und edelste Moment in dem vollen 
Begriffe der Kindschaft’’).!* For, to repeat, in our divine adoption, 
besides the analogous similarity (wrought through created grace), 
there is also substantial cohesion with God (effected by uncreated 
grace—-or by created grace, but only under its relative and essentially 
unitive aspect as a bond of union between the soul and God). 

The idea that there are two stages of adoption is not peculiar to 
Scheeben. Ripalda himself holds a twofold filiation—one essential 
and received through created grace, the other in its integral and most 
complete form received through the divine will. And with Cornelius 
a Lapide, Scheeben’™ held verbatim, though the former held out for 
appropriation, while Scheeben considered mere appropriation as 
insufficient. But, from this one must not conclude that Scheeben 
held, with Petavius, an exclusively proper union with the Holy 
Spirit. 


103 Der Katholik, LXIII (1883, I), 155. ‘At Trent there was never any question of 
putting an end to the free discussion of points and positions on which Catholics disagreed. 
In general, the decrees of the Council present a pointed answer to the accusations of the 
Protestants and a clear formulation of Catholic teaching without touching in any way the 
theories defended in the various Catholic schools since the twelfth century” (E. A. Ryan, 
“The Importance of the Council of Trent,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXI [1944], 
423). 

1% Der Katholik, LXIII (1883, II), 562. 

1% Op. cit., VI, d. 132, n. 143. 106 Loc. cit. 
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UNION WITH GOD THROUGH THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Arguing from the fact that each divine Person possesses the divine 
nature in a special manner determined by His hypostatic character, 
Scheeben concluded that it is also possible for a divine Person to take 
possession of a creature in such wise that only in and through Him the 
other divine Persons would possess and inhabit this creature. This 
happened in the Incarnation. From this Scheeben argues that it would 
be possible for the Holy Spirit to possess a creature through a less 
perfect and moral possession—through an éwous oxerixh in contrast 
to a guoux) Kai brograrikn, i.e., els brécracw piav,—so that only in and 
through Him would the Son and Father possess and dwell within the 
creature.’ The surface meaning of this statement out of context 
might be that Scheeben, like Petavius, taught an exclusively proper 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

In another passage, however, Scheeben maintains that the Holy 
Spirit appears simply as one sent before, the forerunner (Vorlduferin) 
of those who send Him, as the first to enter into us, without properly 
effecting, through a special function, the union with the other Persons 
and without standing forth as their intermediary with the human soul, 
to which they are united.”* And elsewhere he says that there can be no 
question of a mora] union which would be just as exclusively attributed 
to the Holy Spirit as the hypostatic union in Christ is to the Son.!°° 
From such passages it should be obvious that Scheeben does not hold 
the theory which would make the inhabitation exclusively proper to 
the Holy Spirit. 

According to F. Prat," the appropriation theory of the indwelling— 
and, indeed, it is only one theory—does not square with the Scriptures 
and the Fathers. They rather hold that, whereas the inner trinitarian 
processions do not change, nevertheless, the creature enters into union 
with the distinct Persons in the inverted order of the processions. That 
is to say, the Holy Spirit, given by Father and Son and giving Himself, 
is the first to enter into contact with the just soul. This is, of course, 
a priority of reason and nature, not of time; but it is a priority with 
a real foundation. 


107 Mysterien, p. 158. 108 Thid., p. 171. 
10 Dogmatik, III, n. 859. U0 Op. cit., II, 351 f. 
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Like Prat, Scheeben looks upon the Holy Spirit as the first to be tt 
united with the soul, preserving always, of course, the proper meaning di 
of “first.” With regard to the inhabitation and the resultant union, be 
the name Holy Spirit in concreto signifies the substance of God, but as os 
it is in the third Person. In Him, as the substantial Breath of Father th 
and Son, we have the substantial outflowing of the spiritual, living to 
nature of both Persons. Hence, Scheeben maintains, the Greeks saw se 
in Him the divine substance as a spiritual, life-giving semen divinum, pa 
or vehicle for the generation of adopted children of God." In another G 
passage,” he says that the procession of the Holy Spirit becomes, so de 
to speak, the conductor for the passing over of the relation of filiation 
ad extra to creatures; and that this is true because only in the further 
communication of the divine nature to the Holy Spirit, can the way be So 
opened for its communication to creatures. Being the substantial on 
bond of union between the Father and the Son, the Holy Spirit appears ( . 
as Their intermediary in Their union with the just soul. “ue 

SPECIAL ROLE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT th 

The Greeks, Scheeben says, considered the Holy Spirit as the “ 


terminus (ogpayis),"* the crowning and the flower of the Trinity; the the 
Latins considered Him as the bond which unites the Persons among th 


11 Dogmatik, III, n. 856. Cf. St. Thomas, De Pot., q. 9, a. 9 c, et ad 14m-15m. Go 
M2 M ysterien, p. 137: “Der zweite, die innern Prozesse und Mittheilungen abschlies- the 
sende Prozess ist gleichsam der Conductor fiir die Uberleitung des ersten nach Aussen in f 
die Creatur.” - 
18 Dogmatik, II, n.941. Note the statement of Joret: “Cet Esprit-Saint, point d’abou- bui 
tissement de toute la vie intime de Dieu, nous apparait comme le point de jaillissement de as 
toute sa vie en notre 4me, comme la source et gage de tous les biens surnaturels qui vont He 
nous enrichir” (art. cit.). Cf. St. Thomas’ words: “Filius et Spiritus sanctus dicuntur 
fiores deigenae divinitatis, id est paternae, prout uterque a Patre est. Sed quantum ad sel 
hoc quod Spiritus sanctus a Filio est, potest dici Filius esse radix et Spiritus sanctus I 
flos. . . .”” (De Pot., q. 10, a. 4.ad 1m; cf. ibid., ad 10m). ger 
Concerning the role of the Holy Spirit in our sanctification, the following observation : 
of K. Rahner is worthy of notice. “P. Giachter hat vielmehr in ausgezeichneter Weise in t 
gezeigt, dass der religiise xveiya—Begriff bei Paulus eine einheitliche Grdsse ist, in der our 
trinitarische persénliche Gottesgeist das zentrale Element ist, und alle anderen Abschat- cati 
tungen dieses Begrifis aus diesem Grundelement abzuleiten sind” (“Zur Begrifflichkeit 
der ungeschaffenen Gnade,” ZKT, LXIII [1939], 138). Cf. E. Weigl, Die Heilslehre des ~ 
hl. Cyrill von Alexandrien (Mainz, 1905), p. 190; Mahé, art. cit., p. 478; Gaume, Traité 1 
du Saint-Esprit (Paris, 1865); Prat, op. cit., II, 351 ff.; Janssens, “Notre filiation divine For: 
d’aprés s. Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Eph. Theol. Lov., XV (1938), 233-78. (188 
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themselves. And the more Scheeben studied the Greek view of the 
divine processions as an organic movement in a direct line, the more he 
became convinced that the Holy Spirit exercised more than merely 
exemplary efficient causality in our sanctification. Eréss indicates 
that he began to see in the justified soul a formal relation that looks 
to the Holy Spirit as a causa formaliter efficiens of our holiness. Our 
new share in the trinitarian life is not simply an “imitation and repro- 
duction” (Nachahmung und Reproduktion) of the inner life of the 
Godhead, but a “continuation and extension”’ (Fortfiihrung und Aus- 
dehnung) of the eternal processions and relations." 

Two passages from St. Cyril of Alexandria will perhaps offer the 
best mise au point of Scheeben’s position. In the first, he says that the 
Son, as the true expression of the Father, is the one who perfectly 
expresses the likeness of the Father; and it is according to the Spirit 
(pds 3), the pure and natural likeness of the Son, that we are fashioned 
unto holiness: through Him we are made sons like unto the Son; 
through Him Christ is formed in us—not through the mere instru- 
mentality of grace, but through the bestowal of the Spirit by way of 
participation. According to the second passage, we are made unto 
the image of God through sanctification; now, if this were accomplished 
through created grace, we should be the image rather of grace than of 
God. Again, the Holy Spirit does not, like a painter, merely fashion 
the divine essence in our souls, as something existing quite distinct 
from Himself. Indeed, it is not thus that the Spirit leads us to God; 
but, since He is God and proceeds from God, He is invisibly impressed, 
as a seal in wax, upon the hearts of those who receive Him, and 
He molds our nature through the communication and likeness of Him- 
self 145 

From such passages as these Scheeben takes his lead. Since our 
generation takes place, not according to nature, but through love, it is 
in the Holy Spirit—the conclusion of the inner divine processions—that 
our generation appears as a communication ad extra, and as a communi- 
cation through love. In the Holy Spirit the Latins saw only the 
representative of God’s subjective readiness for a gracious communica- 

4 M ysterien, p. 125; Der Katholik, LXIV (1884, I), 56; cf. Eréss, art. cii., p. 383 f. 
For Scheeben’s earlier doctrine, cf. Natur und Gnade, pp. 203 f., 206; Der Katholik, LXTV 


(1884, I), 19 f. 
5 De SS. Trinitate, dial. 7 (PG, LXXV, 1090, 1087). 
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tion of a share in the divine nature. But the Greeks, according to 
Scheeben, envisaged in Him rather the objective communicability 
ad extra of God’s very substance. Hence they looked upon Him as 
entering formally into our sanctification;"* He is the substantial 
expression (eixwv) of the divinity of the Son, or the forma Dei and 
similitudo Patris (uopgn, eixwv, duoiwors), a substantial form and 
likeness of God through the co-possession of which, according to 
Romans 8:29, we become of like nature (ciypopgor) with the Son of 
God, built into Him; and He, according to Galatians 4:14, built into 
us."7 

According to the Greeks, so Scheeben maintains, the Spirit effects 
our communion with the Son principally in that He inserts Himself, 
or rather the Son of God inserts Him as the substantial image (eixawv) 
of the divinity into the justified soul. In the Holy Spirit, then, the 
divinity itself, as substantial seal and anointing, informs the creature 
in a certain manner; in Him also the newly adopted children of God 
possess in common with the natural Son the signaculum similitudinis 
cum Patre, or the likeness of God par excellence."* 


THE UNION THROUGH THE SPIRIT 


In brief, Scheeben holds that our union with the entire Trinity 
takes place in the following manner. Through our incorporation with 
Christ, the Son, together with the Father, breathes forth the Holy 
Spirit into the justified soul. Our union, only so far as the order of 
the indwelling goes, i.e., only according to the reversed order of the 
divine Persons, is with the Holy Spirit first. Our union with Son and 
Father is effected, not through mere concomitance or circumincession, 
but immediately, yet through and in the Holy Spirit, by a union which 
is, so to speak, natura prior with the Spirit. Finally, each of the 
Persons is united with the soul according to the manner in which He 
possesses the common divine essence. 

Weigl, in his fine work on St. Cyril’s doctrine of sanctification, denies 
the theory of an indwelling proper only to the Holy Spirit and favors 
a theory of appropriation, but maintains that the Holy Spirit, being the 
terminus of the divine life-processions of the Trinity, and the expres- 
sion of the divine nature, is also the Person who effects the entrance of 


16 Dogmatik, III, n. 857. 7 Jbid., n. 858. 18 Loe. cit. 
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the Godhead into the just soul." Franzelin himself vigorously com- 
bats Passaglia’s theory; refusing to concede that the Holy Spirit is 
united with the soul in any manner proper to Himself alone and not 
altogether common to the other two Persons,'*° he does admit that the 
Spirit, in virtue of His hypostatic character, is properly a donum 
hypostaticum, a vis sanctificatrix, caritas relativa, and that as such He is 
“exemplar, cuius characteri personali sanctificati per gratiam expressius 
assimilantur quam characteri Patris et Verbi’’; furthermore, the 
charity which is in us is the common effect of the whole Trinity ; “tamen 
quadam speciali ratione dicitur in nobis per Spiritum Sanctum.” 
These are the words of St. Thomas. 

Accordingly, Scheeben, for his part, insists that the Holy Spirit is 
not a strict intermediary, but rather a forerunner (Vorlduferin) of the 
Son and Father, in the union through grace. For, according to the 
Fathers, to the outward movement of the divine Persons there corre- 
sponds a movement in the opposite direction: the Holy Spirit, breathed 
forth by Father and Son, leads us back through the Son to the Father 
who is the ultimate principle towards whom we tend.’ This is the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. 

When, therefore, Scheeben says that the just soul is united with the 
Son and the Father “through”’ the Holy Spirit, he does not mean—any 
more than does St. Thomas—that the Spirit is an instrumental 
medium; he speaks merely of the order of the indwelling of the Trinity, 
and not of the trinitarian processions themselves: before Father and 
Son can be united with the soul, the Holy Spirit must be breathed 
forth; as such, He is the terminus (Abschluss) or boundary of the 


' Trinity (die Grenzscheide der hl. Dreifaltigkeit)..* In Him, therefore, 


Scheeben, with the Greek Fathers, sees the point of exit for trinitarian 
life ad extra as well as the point of entrance for just souls into trini- 
tarian life itself. As the Holy Spirit is the bond between Father and 


U9 Loc. cit. 

120 Op. cit., thes. 46, pp. 647-49; cf. Erdss, art. cit., p. 391, note 2. 

121 Op. cit., thes. 47, p. 651 fi.; cf. St. Bonaventure, In I Sent., d. 17, p. 1, q. 1; St. 
Thomas, Comp. Theol., c. 9; C. Gent., IV, 21. 

2 Mysterien, p. 17; Der Katholik, LXIV (1884, 1), 55 f. In this connection, cf. St. 
Thomas, Jn I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2 sol.; C. Gent., IV, 21; De Pot., q. 9, a.9, ad 14m-15m. 
For St. Thomas’ doctrine on the meaning of the word per as applied to a divine Person, 
cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 39, a. 8 ad 4m; Eréss, art. cit., p. 390. 

23 Die Herrlichkeiten, p. 96; cf. Weigl, op. cit., p. 190; Erdss, art. cit., p. 389. 
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Son,.so, too, specifically in the Person of the Holy Spirit, shall we be 
united with Father and Son; for the communication of the divine 
life to the soul is to be considered as an extension and setting forth of 
the communication of the life which, in God, passes over from Father 
to Son. This divine life-power flows and culminates in the Holy 
Spirit ; and hence its communication is to be considered as a communi- 
cation of the Spirit of the same divine life.’ 


THE “PERSONAL”? UNION WITH THE DIVINE PERSONS 


Opponents of Scheeben generally present the following dilemma: 
The union between the just soul and the Holy Spirit is an unio propria, 
ie., a personal, and therefore, a hypostatic union; or non propria, 
and, hence, one in which the mode of union is absolutely equal and 
common to all three Persons.’ Granderath also denied that from a 
divine Person as such a human person can acquire any new perfection 
or being; hence the following additional dilemma: We are united 
either with the divine Persons as such or with the divine essence. The 
first alternative is impossible, unless we lose our human personality. 
Therefore, the second alone remains and, as a result, our union with 
each of the Persons is exactly the same as our union with all three 
divine Persons.!” 

But Scheeben considered the divine being which is united with us as 
containing both nature and Person—the nature precisely as subsisting 
under a relative determination in the individual Person; the Person asa 
distinct Possessor of the divine nature; in short, the Person must be 
considered in the concrete (im sensu specificativo), and not merely in 
the abstract (in sensu reduplicativo). In other words, each Person 
will. be united with the soul as He has existed from all eternity, i.e., 
as a distinct, divine Person."* De Régnon, who holds a similar theory, 

14 Der Katholik, LXIV (1884, I), 56; cf. Mysterien, p. 158 ff: 

1% Mysterien, pp. 376, 378. 

126 Cf. Galtier, L’Habitation, p. 54 f., 98 f.; Joret, art. cit., p. 126 f.; Franzelin, op. cit., 
thes. 45, p. 642 f.; Eréss, art. cit., p. 393. 

127 “Fine Person kann etwas wegen eines Aktes, der auf eine andere Person geht oder 
wegen einer Relation, die sie zu einer andern Person hat, aber nie und nimmer formell 
durch eine andere Person als solche” (ZKT, VII [1883], 629). Cf. ibid., VIII (1884), 
557 f.; Galtier (L’Habitation, p. 149) puts this idea in practically identical words. 


128 “Alsdann aber kann und muss das mit uns vereinigte géttliche ‘Wesen’ Natur und 
Person in sich begreifen, so dass die Natur eben als in der Person subsistirend, die Person 
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points out that one must be very cautious in describing this union as a 
kind of hypostatic union between the soul and the divine Persons; 
for the word “‘hypostatic”’ has become sacred in Christian terminology 
as applicable exclusively to the hypostatic union of the humanity of 
Christ with the Person of the Word. 

To what extent this union is personal, Scheeben explains in Dog- 
matik.*° It is truly personal because the Holy Spirit is united with the 
soul as a distinct Person—but not to the exclusion of the Father and 
the Son. It is not such a personal—much less, hypostatic—union as 
would terminate in unam Personam at the Holy Spirit. It is a moral 
union, not in a juridical sense (by which the Holy Spirit would possess 
the soul by an exclusive act of the will), but a real union between two 
complete, independent Persons, fully constituted in their own right. 
It is, in the language of Schrader," a union xara oxéow or xara béow 
in contradistinction to the hypostatic union in Christ, which is xa@’ 
imboracw. The term “personal union”, then, must be qualified so 
that only a moral unity (€wois oxerixy) and not a physical and 
hypostatic unity (into one hypostasis or person: guo.xy kal drocraruKh 
ie., eis brboracw play) may be understood.™ As the Holy Spirit 
is, through His very origin, proper to the Father and the Son as to 
Persons distinct from Himself, so in analogous fashion, He will be 
proper to the just man as to a person quite distinct from Himself. 
However, in the Godhead there is perfect unity among different Per- 
sons; but the union through grace will be only moral. In a sense, 
one may say, with Eréss,"* of the union: as unity, it is moral, but as 
participation, it is physical. 

When Scheeben ascribes to the Holy Spirit a special role in the 





aber als die Natur in sich einschliessend—und mithin als Person nicht reduplicutive sondern 
bloss specificative—aufgefasst wird” (Der Kathclik, LXIV [1884, I], 38). In regard to this 
most essential concept in the doctrine of Scheeben, cf. Dogmatik, II, n. 910; St. Thomas, 
Sum. Theol., I, q. 29, a. 3c. 

129 Op. cit., IV, 531. 180 TTT, nn. 858-59. 

181 De Triplict Ordine (Paris, 1878), p. 224, note 2; Cf. Weigl, op. cit., pp. 196-201; 
Petavius, op. cit., VIII, c. 7, n. 13 f. 

182 M ysterien, p. 158; Dogmatik, III, n. 842. 

138 kurz kénnte man sagen: diese persénliche Verbindung sei als Einheit eine moral- 
ische, als Teilnahme (participatio) eine physische” (art. cit., p. 385, note 1). 
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inhabitation,’* he wishes merely to insist on the fact that the Holy 
Spirit, as the forerunner of the divine Persons, is the vehicle and 
conductor by whom the other two Persons enter into union with the 
soul—yet without acting as strict intermediary or exercising any 
special function other than that of simply being what He is, the third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Breath of love by which Father and 
Son are mutually united in love with each other and with the just 
soul. 

Through the communication, by way of finite participation, of the 
divine substance as it exists relatively in the Person of the Holy Spirit, 
there is impressed upon the soul an image of the Son, whose perfect 
and unmixed image the Spirit actually is, as St. Cyril says. Hence 
there is the same immediate moral union also between the soul and the 
Son. Consequently, the union in grace is not exclusively with the 
Holy Spirit, as is the hypostatic union with the Person of the Word.™ 

This important statement explains how Scheeben must be under- 
stood when he says in Mysterien™ that in the grace-union, in a way 
analogous to the hypostatic union, the other divine Persons would 
possess the just soul, under that definite aspect, not immediately, but 
only in the Holy Spirit, as is the case with the humanity of the Word. 

This is an example of that exaggerated language into which he not 
infrequently lapses.* Nevertheless, here he corrects his exaggeration, 
saying that, not only on account of unity of substance and essence 
(as in the hypostatic union), but also on account of His relation to the 
other Persons, the Holy Spirit possesses this human temple not without 
Them but only for Them."* The Holy Spirit Himself possesses the 
divine essence immediately by identity with His own Person, yet, 


13 Nieremberg, who held the theory of appropriation, has an interesting passage: 
*. . . la persona del Espiritu Santo entra, y habita el alma, complaciéndose alli con pres- 
encia particular. Por lo cual dicen algunos tedlogos que el justo participa de dos maneras 
la naturaleza divina. La una accidentalmente, por raz6n de la gracia. La otra sustan- 
cialmente, por el mfsmo Dios y naturaleza divina que el Espfritu Santo tiene en si” (Italics 
ours; A precio y estima de la divina gracia (Madrid, 1877], p. 155). The passage is cited 
from Erdss, art. cit., p. 386. 

1% Cf. Cercid, De SS. Trinitatis Mysterio (Naples, 1880), p. 216. 

138 Dogmatik, III, n. 859. 137 P_ 158. 

188 Cf. M. Cordovani, O.P., “Per la vitalita della teologia cattolica,’”’ L’Osservatore 
Romano (22 marzo, 1940), p. 3. 

139 VW ysterien, p. 158. 
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under another aspect, does not possess the divine essence “immedi- 
ately,”’ but only through Father and Son; in an analogous manner, the 
Father and the Son are united immediately with the just soul by direct 
union; but inasmuch as this union takes place through the mediation 
of the Holy Spirit as the last Person of the Trinity, They are not united 
“immediately.” By way of corroboration, Scheeben in some places 
attributes the union under different aspects both to Holy Spirit and 
to the Son—to the Holy Spirit, if the union be conceived according to 
the analogy of body and soul; to the Son, if it be conceived according 
to the analogy of member and Head."*° 


CREATED AND UNCREATED GRACE 


From Scheeben’s insistence on the pre-eminence of the role of 
uncreated grace, it might seem that created grace is superfluous. But 
this is not so. For, like St. Thomas,'! Scheeben holds that the Holy 
Spirit could not make the soul His living temple unless there were some 
intrinsic, inherent form by which the soul is made intrinsically, super- 
naturally alive and similar in glory and holiness to the divine Guest. 
Moreover, for the reception of this Guest, the soul requires an inner 
physical disposition, a positive receptibility, in order that its union 
may be a worthy one and according to nature, a physical union rather 
than a merely moral one based only on external relations. This 
disposition will be, as it were, a bond between the soul and the Holy 
Spirit.“ 

Created grace, far from being superfluous, is necessary. For it must, 
in order to effect a union of substance and substance—and not merely 
of power and power—between regenerated man and God, affect the 
very substance of the soul intrinsically, assimilate it to the substantial 
quality of the Holy Spirit, and, as a participation of the divine nature 
in the creature, establish the equivalent of the natural unity of body 
and soul." 


14 Dogmatik, III, n. 862. M1 Jn I Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 1 contra. 

142“ | muss im empfangenden Subjekte etwas Reales und Physisches vorhanden sein, 
was als ein den Zusammenhang mit dem hl. Geiste vermittelndes Band angesehen werden 
kann” (Dogmatik, III, n. 876). 

M3 Toc. cit.; cf. ibid., n. 831. It should be clear how misleading is the contention of 
Lange (op. cit., n. 444) that Scheeben fooked upon the inhabitation as ‘donum fere inde- 
pendens a gratia creata.” 


ee ee 
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Again, created grace is not prevented from being a true cause of our 
holiness either by the fact that, together with it, uncreated grace is 
a formal cause of justification, or by the fact that it is, from one 
viewpoint, an ornament of the soul, and from another viewpoint, a 
disposition for, and bond of union with, uncreated grace. Neither is 
it reduced to exercising the sole function of disposing the soul for union, 
or to playing a part similar to that of the organization of the body 
with respect to the soul, or to that of faith—in the Reformers’ view— 
as a medium for the imputation of Christ’s merits. 

Created grace is a true formal cause of our sanctification and does 
all that a created accident can do. If, then, Scheeben allows also to 
uncreated grace a formal role in justification, this is not to supply for 
any defects in the created element; for there are none. But the purpose 
of uncreated grace, the new element, is to introduce the soul to a new 
and higher phase of justification, namely, that which no created 
accident can offer—substantial communion with God.“ In a word, 
the role of uncreated grace is to complete abundantly and super- 
abundantly the adoption that is had essentially through created grace.“ 
Created grace alone founds a right to the heavenly inheritance which 
is only merit de congruo; but true merit de condigno—founded on the 
same nature in both testator and heir, and not merely on a promise— 
is had only through uncreated grace.“ 

From what has been said, Scheeben concludes that created and 
uncreated grace are, each in its own way, formal causes of our justifi- 
cation and sanctification. The presence of two formal causes working 
together in establishing the state of grace does not vitiate its inner 
unity. For, as charity and grace work together in forming one organic 
whole, so do created and uncreated grace. And as charity is the final 
and proximate disposition for the infusion of grace, so created grace is 
the final and proximate disposition for the inhabitation. 


4 Der Katholik, LXIII (1883, I), 569. Thomassinus says: “Nam creata qualitas 
quantalibet exaggeretur, creata nihilo secius est, eaque doni praestantioris naturae copiam 
adipiscemur; sed creatae tamen, non increatae, non divinae naturae consortes efficimur” 
(De Incarnatione V erbi Dei, VI, c. 10, n. 6). 

45 Dogmatik, 111, n. 879; Der Katholik, LXIII (1883, 1), 570. 

M46 Der Katholik, UXIV (1884, II), 469 f.; idid., LXIT (1883, II), 565; Dogmatik, III, 
n. 880. ° 
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Another point of interest is whether Scheeben holds created or 
uncreated grace to be first (matura prior). From some of Scheeben’s 
terminology, especially from the word “prepares” (zubereitel) as applied 
to the role of created grace in conditioning the soul for the inhabitation 
of the Trinity, it might well seem that he holds created grace to be 
anterior to uncreated grace. Such a solution would be an over- 
simplification and an inaccuracy. 

According to Verriéle, in the theory which emphasized efficient 
causality, grace would be logically prior to the union which it pro- 
duces; whereas in those theories which stress quasi-formal causality, 
the union is a whole of which the created gift is only one partial 
element, not anterior to, but simultaneous with, uncreated grace.” 
This is a very good dichotomy; but it is too clear cut, and the alterna- 
tives are mutually exclusive. J. C. Martinez Gomez develops at 
length the thesis that uncreated grace precedes with a priority of 
nature the created grace, which is but the radiation of the resplendent 
uncreated gift of the Blessed Trinity."* 

St. Thomas (who, in this point at least, we believe is followed by 
Scheeben) holds that there is a mutual, or twofold priority, condi- 
tioned by the point of view one takes. If sanctifying grace is looked 
upon as the impression inour soulsof the three Persons, then They, the 
uncreated grace, are prior to created grace. Under this aspect, 
created grace is but the created, concave side, so to speak, of the 
uncreated, convex divine seal. But, if one looks at grace as a disposi- 
tion by which we are united to the divine Persons, then it is prior to 
the union. In a word, regarded as the imprint in the soul from the 
divine sigillatio, as a ray of the quality of the divine nature which is 
poured into the soul and coheres with its divine principle as does the 
ray of light with the sun, created grace is not prior to, but simultaneous 
with, or consequent upon, the advent of the Holy Spirit. On the other 
hand, regarded as an absolute, created accident and only as it affects 
the soul, entirely apart from its essentially unitive quality, or regarded 


47 Le surnaturel en nous et le péché originel (Paris, 1932), p. 72 f. 

148 “Ta relacién de la inhabitacién del Espfritu Santo y los dones creados de la justifica- 
cién,” Estudios Ecclesiasticos, XIV (1935), 20-50. To prove his point, the author quotes 
at some length from Scheeben. 
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as a disposition for the union, created grace may be said to be natura 
prior to the union with the divine Persons.'*® 

Finally, Scheeben, following Suarez, maintains that created grace 
assures possession of uncreated grace not de condigno, but only de 
congruo. Though it be true that created grace establishes such a 
physical relation of the soul to God that the giving of uncreated grace 
finds in the recipient an inner point of connection (Ankniipfungspunkt), 
nevertheless, the two graces are not metaphysically inseparable.” 
However, since the possession of one naturally includes the possession 
of the other, either may be designated as the adequate formal cause 
of the state of grace. In Scheeben’s words, this adequate cause will 
be, on the one hand, the Holy Spirit as inhabitans et unitus per gratiam, 
and, on the other, the created grace as informans animam et uniens 
Spiritum Sanctum cum anima." 

As brought out in Mysterien, the holiness of the soul is like the 
twofold holiness of a church. First hallowed by the bishop’s seal and 
consecration, the church receives an additional holiness with the 
entrance of the Blessed Sacrament. Similarly, to the essential and 
in se perfect holiness which the soul has through created grace the 
advent of uncreated grace adds a super-fullness of sanctity which 
can be had only through substantial cohesion with God. Scheeben, 
therefore, looks upon our new supernatural life as an organic structure 
of varied, yet most closely unified, elements. In the natural man we 
have the obediential potency by which a door is open for a divine 
insertion of new life; in created grace we have a true image of trini- 
tarian life itself; finally, there is the uncreated grace of the three 
divine Persons to whom the soul is morally united. 


SUMMARY 


1) This union is not a union exclusively proper to the Holy Spirit, 
in the sense that Son and Father would be united with the soul only 
through circumincession. 


149 Cf. St. Thomas’ statements: “. . . inquantum ipsae personae divinae quadam sui 
sigillatione in animabus nostris relinquunt quaedam dona... .” (In I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, 
a. 2, ad 2m); “Sed e contrario videtur quod dona per prius. Quia dona ipsius disponunt 
nos ad hoc quod ipsum habeamus. Dispositio autem prior est eo ad quod disponit. Ergo, 
etc.” (tbid., q. 2, a. 1, quaestiunc. 2). Cf. Dogmatik, III, nn. 867, 876. 

160 Dogmatik, III, n. 881. 6t P, 179, 
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2) The union is proper: the soul is united with the Holy Spirit (and 
with Son and Father) as a distinct Person. 

3) The union is not a personal union im unam personam. 

4) The union might be called “personal”: the three distinct Persons 
are united with the human person; but because the term “personal 
union” suggests the hypostatic union, the term “personal conjunction”’ 
or “cohesion” is preferable. 

5) The union is moral, not because it is based on merely external 
relations, but because it is a union between moral beings, i.e., inde- 
pendent, self-existent persons. 

6) The union may be called substantial cohesion or conjunction 
(the term “‘substantial union” should be sedulously avoided), because 
there is an application of the divine substance (as existing in a three- 
fold relatively different manner in three distinct Persons) to the human 
substance (as possessed by a human person). 

7) The union is not substantial cohesion in unam substantiam, but 
through the moral union between two substances, there is a certain 
mutual habere (Angehérigkeit) between the beings united. 

8) The Holy Spirit is not a strict intermediary; the only priority 
regards the order of the indwelling. 

9) The new moral being resulting is an organic structure, the nova 
creatura composed of a natural human person, created grace, and the 
uncreated trinitarian grace of the divine Persons. 

10) Created grace and uncreated grace are both necessary, both 
formal causes working together, each in its own sphere. 

11) Created grace does not require de condigno the indwelling, i.e., 
the two are metaphysically separable. 


CONCLUSION 


Our sole purpose in this paper has been to present accurately 
Scheeben’s doctrine on the role of uncreated grace in our sanctification. 
Any private speculation which might divert us from that primary 
purpose has been deliberately avoided. We do believe, nevertheless, 
that one of the most damning errors in Scheeben is his allowing the 
metaphysical separability of created and uncreated grace, i.e., the 
possibility of created grace without the accompanying inhabitation 
of the Blessed Trinity. Another error is his allowing that the union 
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is a moral union and, consequently, that the sanctity resulting from 
uncreated grace is merely moral, i.e., external sanctity. 

In a future article, it may be possible to offer a critique of Scheeben’s 
entire position and then to propose, according to Pére de la Taille’s 
principles on the supernatural, a possible solution for the engaging 
problem of the inhabitation. 
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JEAN MORIN AND THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE 
PENANCE 


II 


PAUL F. PALMER, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


N Part I’ of the present study we offered a general survey of Jean 
Morin’s conception of the envolving discipline of penance during 
the first twelve centuries of the Church’s history."* This survey dealt 
almost exclusively with the public penance, a discipline which, Morin 
insists, was reserved for those guilty of more heinous crimes. The 
question now presents itself: Was there in the early Church a sacra- 
mental means of remission for less serious sins—for sins admittedly 
grave but less grave than the canonical triad of apostasy, adultery, and 
murder? As already noted,” Antoine Arnauld, the spokesman for the 
Jansenizing element in seventeenth-century France, extended the 
public penance to all serious sins, and hence denied that a private 
sacramental discipline had existed in the early Church. His con- 
clusion is subscribed to, today by most liberal writers on penance— 
among them, not a few Catholic scholars of the school of Bernard 
Poschmann. Liberals in their own day, the two outstanding positive 
theologians of the period, the Jesuit, Denys Petau, and the Oratorian, 
Jean Morin, countered the historical basis of the Jansenist reform by 
restricting the public penance to a definite class of sins, the canonical 
triad, maintaining that less serious sins were expiated sacramentally in 
a discipline that was private. It is their conviction that is shared to- 
day by more conservative historians of the school of Paul Galtier. The 
purpose of the present article is to substantiate from the Commentary* 
of Jean Morin the more conservative view. 


' THEOLOGICAL StuniEs, VI (1945), 317-57. This article will be referred to hereafter 
as “Part I.” 

‘8 Part I, pp. 324-40. 2 Tbid., p. 319. 

’ The full title of Morin’s classic is Commentarius historicus de disciplina in administra- 
lione sacraments poenitentiae, tredecim primis saeculis in Ecclesia occidentali et hucusque in 
orientali observata (Paris, 1651); references will be made to the fourth and last edition 
(Venice, 1702), cited simply as “Morin,” with book, chapter, and number. 
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RESTATEMENT CF THE PROBLEM 


Before considering Morin’s solution to the problem of private 
penance, it will be profitable to stress the point at issue as definitely 
as Galtier stressed the significance of the terms “‘private’’ and “‘public.” 
There has been a tendency of late to allow the question of a private 
penance in the early Church to develop into a prolonged and tiring 
exegetical debate on the exact meaning to be given to a number of 
isolated texts.6 The direct textual evidence for a private penance in 
the monuments of the past is admittedly very meagre, and Morin 
gathers it all together in one brief chapter of his Commentary.‘ His 
argument is rather an illation, drawn from the following premises: 
First, all serious sins were submitted to the power of the keys and after 
due penance were absolved sacramentally. Secondly, the public 
penance, in which the sinner was enrolled for a definite period in the 
order of penitents, was ordinarily demanded for three sins—apostasy, 
gross impurity, and homicide. Therefore, there must have been an- 
other discipline for sins which were neither so serious as to warrant 
the public penance nor so venial as to be remitted without recourse to 
the sacrament at all. 

In Morin’s own day, the argument for a private penance turned on 
his ability to limit the public penanace to the three sins mentioned. 
Arnauld was Catholic enough to grant that all mortal sins had to be 
submitted to the keys. The point at issue, therefore, was the extent 
of the public penance. Arnauld extended it to all serious sins. Morin 
and Petau limited it to the canonical triad. The issue was joined. 
Our own contribution will be to show that the solution of the problem 
still turns on the ability of the defenders of a private penance to limit 
the public penance to a definite class of serious sins. 

Catholic scholars of the more liberal school should be prepared to 
admit that all serious sins were of necessity submitted to the power of 


* Cf. Part I, p. 354. 

5 R. C. Mortimer, for example, who is the last to treat the problem in English (The 
Origins of Private Penance [Oxford, 1939}), confines himself to a refutation, text by text, 
of the instances of a private sacramental discipline which Galtier furnishes. 

* Morin, V, xxxi. 
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the keys. This is a point of Catholic dogma.’ This dogma, non- 
Catholic scholars of the same school will contend, is a late development; 
they will concede, however, that, as early as the period of Tertullian, 
less serious sins were actually submitted to the keys and obtained 
pardon. Thus, Kirk, in summing up the Catholic conception of rec- 
onciliation as it obtained at the close of the second century, ascribes 
to Catholics the heretical view of Tertullian on the question of ir- 
remissible sins, but concedes the point in which we are interested, 
namely, that other, and less serious, sins were absolved sacramentally: 
“The general Catholic view of reconciliation in the second century is 
fairly clear from Tertullian. Penance was not required for minor sins 
(de pud. 19); reconciliation (though not penance) was refused to 
murderers, adulterers and apostates; for the intermediate class of sins, 
one reconciliation after due penance was allowed.”’* Kirk, then, will 
differ from Morin on the nature of the “due penance” which is to pre- 
cede reconciliation. In Kirk’s opinion, the penance is public, and 
limited to a single opportunity; in Morin’s opinion, it is private, and 
may be repeated as often as need demands. At least the issue is 
joined. 

Watkins, the highly regarded Anglican divine, anticipated the con- 
clusion reached by Kirk. Again, we are asked to view the discipline 
of the early Church through the eyes of the heretic Tertullian, but the 
point which concerns us is granted. Speaking of “an important and 
for a long time prevailing section of the Christian community,” 
Watkins concludes: “It was contended that the three capital sins of 
apostasy, impurity and bloodshed were reserved for the Divine tri- 
bunal. ... Thus, the commission to loose tended to be shut down to a 
class of sins which may be styled intermediate or moderate; reaching 
neither the capital sins which were irremissible or incurable, nor the 

7 Karl Adam believed that Poschmann, in denying the existence of a private penance 
before the influence of the Celtic discipline, prejudiced the Catholic dogma on the necessity 
ofthe sacrament. Poschmann replied that Adam was too arbitrary in limiting the number 
of sins for which the public penance was in order. Thus Poschmann is prepared to save 
the dogma of the necessity of penance by extending the public discipline to a rather wide 
category of mortal sins. Cf. Galtier, L’Eglise et la rémission des péchés (Paris, 1932), 
where this phase of the Poschmann-Adam controversy is reviewed. For the doctrinal 


implications of a denial of private penance, cf. infra, p. 306 f. 
§ Kenneth Kirk, The Vision of God: Bampton Lectures for 1928 (London, 1931), p. 222. 
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more venial sins for which no formal penance was required.”® With 
Kirk, then, Watkins will differ from Morin, not on the question whether 
these intermediate sins were actually submitted to the keys, but on the 
nature of the penance demanded before reconciliation. In Watkins’ 
view, there was but one sacramental discipline, the public penance. 
In Morin’s view, the public penance was restricted to the so-called 
“irremissibles” of Tertullian. Again, the issue is joined. 

Mortimer, the latest to treat the problem of private penance from 
the more liberal point of view, will be our last witness to the competence 
of the early Church to absolve sacramentally the intermediate class of 
sins. Refusing to see in the De Pudicitia (chapter 18) a proof for 
private penance, he gives his own interpretation, which is essentially 
the same as that of Watkins and Kirk: ‘‘So that I should myself regard 
this passage, not as stating the existence of two kinds of penance— 
public and private—but as the strongest evidence that the Montanists 
certainly, the Catholics probably, submitted all grave sins to the same 
form of penance, granting pardon at the end to some and refusing it to 
others.”’!° 

To conclude, then, the opponents are all agreed that Montanists 
and Catholics alike submitted all grave sins to ecclesiastical penance. 
The issue today is the same as that which divided Arnauld from Petau 
and Morin in the seventeenth century. The problem is the same: 
Did Catholics subject all serious sinners indiscriminately to the public 
penance? Morin and Petau maintained that the public penance was 
ordinarily restricted to the three canonical sins of impurity, apostasy, 
and murder. If that point can be established, it follows necessarily, 
from the admissions already made, that lesser sins were absolved 
sacramentally in a discipline other than the public penance; it follows 
also that the few instances of a private penance recorded in the mon- 
uments of the past are to be taken, not as exceptions to the rule of a 
public penance, but rather as isolated instances of an ordinary dis- 
cipline which was private. Again, where there is evidence of another 
means of expiation for less serious sins, the opponents of a private 
penance are at least guilty of shifting their ground by insisting that the 
penance in question was not sacramental; that the bishop or priest 


*O. D. Watkins, A History of Penance (London, 1920), I, 469. 
1© Mortimer, op. cit., p. 15 f. 
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in handling these less serious sins is to be regarded merely as a spiritual 
guide and physician ; that there is no question of the exercise of Christ’s 
commission to bind and to loose. 

We are now in a position to consider the evidence which Morin has 
marshalled from history to prove that there existed in the early. 
Church a discipline of penance which was sacramental and private. 
From what has been said, his argument will turn on his ability to 
limit the public penance to the three sins of apostasy, impurity, and 
bloodshed, sins which we have styled the canonical triad. 


THE SOLUTION OF MORIN 


Galtier insists that the terms “private” and “‘public’”’ as they apply 
to penance refer solely to the element of satisfaction. Not all the 
elements of the public penance were public in character: there is little 
evidence that a public and detailed manifestation of conscience ever 
obtained in the early Church. Nor were all the elements of the private 
penance necessarily private in character: there is some evidence, 
as we have already shown, that public and private penitents were 
reconciled together in a solemn ceremony on Holy Thursday." The 
distinguishing element, therefore, of the two disciplines is to be found 
in the element of satisfaction. Morin had no need to insist on this 
point. He simply took it for granted. Thus, his treatment of the 
question of private penance falls logically under that section of the 
Commentary which deals with the satisfactory element of the sacra- 
ment of penance. More particularly, the question is treated in Book 
V of the Commentary, where the nature of the penance demanded for 
the various types or classes of sin is discussed. 

The Fathers, Morin observes,’ divided sins into three classes: 
“gravissima, minus gravia et levissima.’’ Gravissima included the 
three canonical sins of gross impurity, apostasy, and murder; for these 
the public penance was ordinarily demanded. Levissima included all 
venial sins in the current acceptance of the term; for these recourse to 
the sacrament of penance was not demanded. Minus gravia included 


4 Part I, pp. 354 ff., where the terms of our problem are clarified, and reference is made 
to Galtier. The passage which has led some authors to conclude that private penitents 
were absolved publicly on Holy Thursday is given infra, note 39. 

2 Morin, V, i, 2. 
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the intermediate class of mortal sins—sins which fell short of the 
canonical triad. Speaking of this intermediate class Morin states: 
“Peccata mortalia minus gravia eodem plane modo [Ecclesia] curabat, 
quo nunc universa mortalia curare solet. Illorum enim peccatorum 
curatio Sacerdotis erit arbitrio commissa, nec a canonibus in specie 
praecepta.”"* This last statement, which leaves to the discretion of the 
bishop or priest the method of expiation for less serious sins, is, as we 
have already noted, the main point to be established by Morin. 

In reviewing the evidence, we shall limit ourselves to the practice 
of the Church during the third and fourth centuries. In Part I we 
gave a synthesis of Morin’s conception of the primitive Church dis- 
cipline. The reader will recall that there is little evidence to support 
the contention that a public discipline of penance was operative much 
before the period of Tertullian.* Again, our earlier synthesis will 
absolve us of the task of discussing anew the more liberal view which 
discovers the origins of a private penance in the seventh century 
Celtic discipline.“ Evidently, if it can be established that a private 
penance was operative on the continent during the third and fourth 
centuries, the more liberal view is untenable. 

Finally, let us stress again that the argument for a private penance 
will turn on Morin’s ability to show that the public penance was 
limited to a definite class of serious sins. Liberals and conservatives 
are agreed, or should be, that the intermediate sins were ordinarily 
submitted to the keys and obtained pardon. The point at issue is the 
nature of the “due penance’ demanded. 


Tertullian and Origen 


Morin does not attempt to prove that Tertullian testifies directly to 
a private penance that was sacramental. Tertullian merely serves the 
very useful purpose of furnishing the conclusion—reached by Watkins, 
Mortimer, and Kirk—that the intermediate class of sins was absolved 
sacramentally. For even in his Montanist days, he admitted that the 

8 Tbid., xxxi, 2. 

4 Part I, pp. 326f. Watkins will grant that “at the end of the first century there was 
not yet in force as the accepted practice of the Church any of the elaborate machinery ef 
Exomologesis which at the close of the second century is found described in the writings 
of Tertullian. During the second century this procedure of Penance appears to have 
gradually developed” (op. cit., 1, 469). Cf. infra, p. 27, note 11. 

% Part I, pp. 335 ff. 
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Church could absolve from lesser sins;!* she overreached herself only 
when she attempted to reconcile those guilty of adultery, apostasy, and 
murder—the so-called “irremissibles.” Over these, the Montanists 
maintained, the Church could exercise only her prerogative of binding. 

Morin, however, does observe in passing that, considering the long 
catalogue of sins which Tertullian while still a Catholic regarded as 
mortal—a catalogue which included sins of desire (spiritalia) as well 
as sins of act (corporalia)'"—we may presume that not all serious sin- 
ners would be enrolled in the order of penitents. Otherwise (Morin 
will not subscribe to the thesis that the early Church was a com- 
munity of saints), there would be very few Christians left to make up 
the order of the faithful." 


16 “Quod si clementia dei ignorantibus adhuc et infidelibus competit, utique et paeni- 
tentia ad se clementiam invitat, salva illa paenitentiae specie post fidem, quae aut leviori- 
bus delictis veniam ab episcopo consequi poterit aut majoribus et irremissibilibus a deo 
solo” (De pudicitia, 18, 8 (ed. Rauschen, p. 84]). We should note that these “lesser sins” 
are, in Tertullian’s view, mortal. They are /evia only in a sense relative to irremissibilia 
such as adultery, apostasy, and murder. Tertullian gives a long catalogue of these 
lesser sins which can find pardon even in this life; oddly enough, he refers to them as 
“delicta cotidianae incursionis quibus omnes simus objecti’”’; and yet, they are mortal in the 
sense that salvation cannot be obtained unless they are forgiven: “Cui enim non accidit 
aut irasci inque et ultra solis occasum aut et manum immittere aut facile maledicere aut 
temere jurare aut fidem pacti destruere aut verecundia aut necessitate mentiri? In 
negotiis, in officiis, in quaestu, in victu, in visu, in auditu quanta temptamur? wt si nulla 
sit venia istorum, nemini salus competat” (ibid., 19, 24-26; italics ours). The student of 
penance will be saved much confusion if he does not conclude too readily that such expres- 
sions as “lighter offenses,” “‘sins of frequent occurrence,” etc., refer necessarily to venial 
sins in the current acceptance of the term. We shall find Origen and Augustine using 
similar expressions where there is clearly a question of mortal sins which fall short of more 
heinous crimes such as adultery, apostasy, and murder. 

17 “Exinde spiritalia et corporalia nominantur quod delictum omne aut agitur aut 
cogitatur. ... Per quod ostenditur non facti solum verum et voluntatis delicta vitanda et 
paenitentia purganda esse” (De paenitentia, 3. 8-9 [ed. Rauschen, p. 12]). True, Ter- 
tullian does not distinguish between a public and a private penance; in fact, he appears to 
know of but one penance after baptism, the public exomologesis. It is only in the light of 
subsequent evidence that we are justified in reading into him the presumption that less 
serious sins were not expiated of necessity in the public discipline. 

18 Morin, II, iii-iv; here he proves that all mortal sins, and not only the so-called irremis- 
sibles, had to be submitted to the keys; he states also that, while the Montanists may 
possibly have demanded the public penance for lesser sins, the Catholics assuredly did not 
(V, xxxi, 24-27). We should note again that the argument for this last point is drawn, 
not from anything that Tertullian says, but from the justifiable presumption, confirmed 
by subsequent Catholic practice, that these lesser sins would hardly be expiated in so 
formidable a discipline as the public penance. 
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Turning our attention to the Church of the East, we find the first 
clear evidence for an intermediate class of sins which did not demand 
the public penance. Our witness is Origen, writing just before the 
outbreak of the Decian persecution (A.D. 250). The passage which 
supports Morin’s thesis occurs in Origen’s commentary on Leviticus; 
the section of Leviticus (chapter 25) is rather involved, though what 
Origen has to say on the question of private and public penance is 
clear enough. The biblical passage speaks of redeeming a house in 
the city and a house in the country; around the house in the city a wall 
has been built. Origen compares the house in the country to a mortal 
fault (culpa mortalis) which can be readily forgiven, and the house 
in the city to a mortal crime (crimen mortale) which, hemmed in 
as it is by the wall of ecclesiastical custom, can be forgiven but once. 
In citing the passage, we may drop the term of the comparison. 


There is always an opportunity for recovery where, for example, some mortal 
guilt (culpa mortalis) has found us out, which does not consist in a mortal crime 
(crimen mortale), like blasphemy of the faith, but in some vice of speech or habit. 
... Such guilt can always be repaired, nor is penance ever denied for sins of this 
kind. In more serious crimes, however, only one opportunity for penance is 
granted. But those which are common, which we frequently incur—these always 
allow of penance and at all times are redeemed.” 


In this passage, Origen distinguishes between two classes of sin: 
the mortal fault and the mortalcrime. Asan instance of the second, he 
mentions blasphemy of the faith, a species of the sin of apostasy or 
idolatry; for it, a single penance is allowed. Less serious sins, which 
consist of some vice of speech or habit, allow of frequent penance. 
Morin observes that the penance in question is the sacrament, not the 
virtue. His argument is convincing: Surely, Origen is not denying 
the possibility of a second repentance to those who have fallen again 
into a mortal crime—not even Tertullian would go so far; what he 
denies is the possibility of a second reconciliation by the Church—a 
position which is in perfect conformity with the teaching of the Fathers 
of this period, who limited the public penance to a single opportunity. 
For less serious sins, which are, however, mortal (culpa moritalis), an 
opportunity for penance is never denied. Once again there is question 


19 In Leviticum, hom. XV (PG, XII, 560); cited by Morin, V, xxxi, 22. 
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of the sacrament and not of the virtue of penance; for it is precisely in 
the repeated opportunity for sacramental penance that the mortal 
fault is distinguished from the mortal crime.” 

We said that Morin’s interpretation of the passage is convincing. 
At least this much is clear: Origen testifies to an intermediate class of 
sins which did not demand the single public penance. Since the sins 
in question are regarded as mortal, we may presume that they were 
submitted to the keys and received pardon.”! 

The restriction of the public penance to a definite class of sins is the 
burden of the following passage, which gives a more intimate study 
of the relations between the sinner and the confessor. Origen is ex- 
horting the faithful to confess their sins and vomit out the cause of 
their sickness. He tells them to seek out the proper person to whom 
to confess—one who knows how to sympathize with those who weep, 
one who is both a learned and a merciful physician. ‘And if he tells 
you to do anything or gives you advice, do it; and if he judges and 
forsees your weakness to be such that it ought to be exposed and cured 
in the gathering of the whole church, ... much will be gained from the 
learned counsel of this physician.” 


2° Morin, V, xxxi, 23. 

*1 The opponents of a private penance are here seriously embarrassed. Watkins sug- 
gests that the “passage has probably been obscured in the translation”’ (op. cit., I, 138). 
Almost three centuries earlier, Arnauld had suggested the reading culpa moralis for culpa 
mortalis. This “moral fault’’ would be a venial sin for which no formal penance would be 
required; thus would be saved Arnauld’s thesis that every serious sin (crimen mortale) 
would be expiated in the single public penance. Petau, after censuring such arbitrary 
manipulation of the text, argues that the context is impatient of any reference to sins 
other than mortal; his argument is worth quoting: ‘“‘Origenes tribuit eundem effectum 
hisce peccatis [véz., communibus, quae frequenter incurrimus]: nempe, iacturam heredi- 
tatis, et domus quam consideramus in coelo, vel in terra viventium, quamvis pro gravitate 
delictorum facilior aut difficilior sit redemptio. Nec sane quisquam dixerit veniali peccato 
amitti hereditatem coelestem. Itaque necesse est alienationem domorum rusticarum 
respondere peccato mortali aeque ac alienationem aedium urbanarum” (Dogmata Theo- 
logica: De Poenitentia Publica et Praeparatione ad Communionem, VI, ix, 6, [ed. Vivés, 
VIII, 362]). 

Mortimer accepts the text as it stands but expresses surprise that Origen should call 
sins of frequent occurrence mortal. He finally decides that, while these intermediate sins 
may well have been confessed, the evidence from Origen points to a “confession that has as 
its aim not absolution but ghostly counsel and advice” (op. cit., pp. 28 f.). Thus, after 
admitting with Watkins and Kirk that the Montanists certainly, and the Catholics prob- 
ably, absolved these lesser sins, when pressed by a difficulty, he conveniently forgets his 
earlier admission. Cf. supra, p. 284. 

2 In Psalmum xxxvii, hom. II (PG, VII, 1386); cited by Morin, IT, ix, 4. 
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. According to Origen, then, penitents will not be subjected indis- 
criminately to the more humiliating public penance, a discipline which 
cannot be repeated and is reserved for the crimen moriale, such as 
blasphemy of the faith. From the description of the character of the 
ideal confessor, who is to be merciful as well as learned, we may well 
believe that the public penance would not be the normal remedy. 

The third-century evidence is, then, somewhat sparing, being con- 
fined almost wholly to Origen’s testimony; Tertullian in the De 
pudicitiz is concerned mainly with the case of the adulterer for whom 
the public penance would be the ordinary discipline; St. Cyprian is 
chiefly concerned with the discipline of penance to be observed in the 
case of those who wavered in the Decian persecution. It is not until 
we come to the fourth century that the evidence for a private penance 
for less serious sins becomes in any way conclusive. Our first witnesses 
will be drawn from the Church of the East. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Basil 


In a letter to Letoius, bishop of Melitene, St. Gregory of Nyssa 
A.D. (ca. 335-95) sets down the norms to be followed in the administra- 
tion of penance.* In an attempt to rationalize canonical precedent, 
he adopts the philosophical principle that distinguished three faculties 
of the soul: reason, concupiscence, and anger; it is the misuse of one 
of these three faculties which gives rise to the three sins which demand 
the public penance. 

Thus, the sin of apostasy—which includes the denial of Christ, the 
return to Judaism, to the cult of idols, or to Manichaeism—proceeding 
as it does from the abuse of reason, the highest faculty of the soul, is 
deemed by the Fathers as deserving of the “greater, more satisfactory 
and more laborious conversion” (can. 2). Sins which arise from 
concupiscence fall under the general heading of adultery, although the 
sin of fornication will be punished by a shortened period of the graded 
discipline (can. 4). Nothing is said of solitary sins, much less of sins 
of thought or desire—the spiritalia of Tertullian. 

It is in his treatment of those sins which arise from the irascible 
faculty, that Gregory makes an admission which is of utmost im- 

%3 Epistola canonica ad S. Letoium (PG, XLV, 225); cited by Morin, V, ii, 7-10; V, 
xxxi, 3-4. 
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portance for an understanding of the extent of the public penance at 
this time. Since the force of this argument has not been appreciated, 
to my knowledge, by modern writers on penance, we shall cite at some 
length the passage which, in Morin’s opinion, affords conclusive evi- 
dence that only the three capital crimes were of necessity expiated in 
the graded public penance, and that less serious sins could, at the 
discretion of the bishop, be satisfied for in private. 


It remains now to treat the irascible faculty of the soul, from the ill use of which 
many sins and evils of every sort arise. Our Fathers did not see fit to enter into 
too many subtleties in dealing with them, or to expend too much zeal and labor in 
curing all the sins to which anger gives rise , and although Scripture forbids not only 
bodily injury but every kind of insult and opprobrium, and other sins of this kind, 
yet our Fathers determined a cure only for murder (can. 5). 


In accordance, then, with canonical precedent, Gregory will restrict 
the public penance to the sin of murder, treating involuntary homicide, 
as he did fornication, with a shortened period of the graded discipline. 
Morin now asks whether these lesser sins of anger were left altogether 
without a remedy by the Fathers and by Gregory himself. The 
opposite, he feels, may be presumed: Gregory is not maintaining that 
aman must commit murder before sinning grievously ; nor ishe implying 
that sins of anger which fall short of murder can be expiated inde- 
pendently of the priest or bishop; he is merely stating that the Fathers 
did not assign the graded public penance for sins of anger which stop- 
ped short of murder; nor will he himself do so. 

That other sins of anger were not completely ignored, but were left 
to the discretion of the confessor in assigning a fitting penance, is clear 
from Gregory’s treatment of the sin of avarice. In dealing with 
this sin, he expresses surprise that the Fathers had not punished it 
more stringently (can. 6), for it appears to be an abuse of all three 
faculties of the soul. However, he does not feel that he is qualified 
to do more than clarify canonical precedent. He will impose the 
graded penance upon those who rob graves; for this is surely a form of 
sacrilege (can. 7); but the more usual type of thievery will need a 
distinction : 


Theft is divided into two kinds, banditry and house-breaking. A single pur- 
pose rules both, namely, the alienation of another’s goods. However, there is a 
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great difference in the intentions of the perpetrators. For to gain his end the 
brigand does not stop at murder; hence, if he is to return to the Church by the way 
of penance, he must submit to the judgment passed on homicides. But one who 
takes by secret theft what belongs to another and afterwards has through confes- 
sion made his sin known to the priest, will cure his evil by zeal for the opposite | 
virtue—I mean, by bestowing what he has on the poor (can. 6). | 


From this passage we may judge how the Fathers would normally 
deal with those for whom precedent did not prescribe the public 
penance. As is clear from the whole tone of this letter to Letoius, 
the public penance—here the graded discipline—is restricted to the 
three capital offenses of apostasy, adultery, and murder. Only where 
a particular sin can be readily reduced to one of these generic crimes 
is the public penance in order. Where this reduction cannot be made, 
as in the case of anger that falls short of murder, and in the case of 
theft without the intention to kill, the remedy will be left to the 


discretion of the priest, to whom, it is presumed, confession has been E 
made. True, nothing is said of a subsequent reconciliation, but in : 
the light of our earlier premise, with which even our opponents have y 
expressed agreement, we may presume that the priest exercised his f 
prerogative of loosing. ° 
The Canonical Epistles of St. Basil, the brother of St. Gregory, con- 
firm the teaching thus far seen. Throughout these epistles, the graded 
discipline is reserved for the three sins already mentioned, although ci 
Basil appears a bit more venturesome when he prescribes the graded - 
discipline for the sin of abduction. “With regard to those who are se 
guilty of rape we have, it is true, no ancient canon; our own opinion, lif 
however, is that those who commit rape and their helpers should be > 
excluded from the Prayer for three years.”% Abduction by force re 
was certainly regarded as a serious sin: the penalty imposed by Basil tel 
assures us of thismuch. It is, therefore, quite likely that other bishops 
may have reduced rape toa species of adultery. Yet, strictly speaking, i 
they were free to adopt a more lenient attitude and to impose a penance rec 
other than the graded discipline. 4 
% Epistola canonica secunda, can. 30 (PG, XXXII, 725). Cf. also canon 80, where 
St. Basil regards the sin of polygamy as more serious than fornication and therefore = 
imposes, although without precedent, the graded public penance. The passages are ad 
cited by Morin, V, xxxi, 5-6. 7 
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Before considering the evidence from St. John Chrysostom, who 
shall be our last witness for the Church of the East, an observation 
made by Morin is here pertinent. The frequent reference to lack of 
canonical precedent for relegating those guilty of lesser sins to the order 
of penitents, leads to the suspicion that the penitential canons of the 
early fourth-century Councils actually restricted the public penance 
to what we have called the canonical triad. This suspicion is con- 
firmed by Morin. Limiting himself to the Councils of Elvira, Ancyra, 
Nicaea, and Neo-Casearea, he concludes that the public penance is 
prescribed for no sin that cannot be readily reduced to one of the three 
already mentioned.* 


St. John Chrysostom 


The public penance did not long survive the action of Nectarius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, in abolishing the office and functions of 
the priest-penitentiary (ca. A.D. 391). St. John Chrysostom affords 
us a striking proof that, before this event, the graded discipline at 
Antioch was reserved for those guilty of more heinous crimes. Chry- 
sostom is inveighing with his usual vigor against the prevalent evil of 
swearing and perjury. As a last resort, he threatens persistent of- 


% Morin, V, ii, 12-15. A brief analysis of the canons of Elvira which speak of recon- 
ciliation after penance will prove illuminating. Thirteen use the expressions “acta paeni- 
tentia,” “‘cum egerint paenitentiam,” or “acta legitima paenitentia.”” Apart from the sin 
of usury in a deacon, the offenses visited with paenitentia are idolatry, murder, and 
sexual crimes. The duration of the penance is from five to ten years, or until the close of 
life. For less serious sins, the term used is “abstineri”—a reference to abstention from 
the Eucharist. The offenses in question range from missing Mass on three successive 
Sundays to the practice of marrying off a daughter to a Jew or a heretic. In the first 
instance, the offender will be excluded from the Eucharist for a short time—“pauco 
tempore, ut correptus videatur’”’ (canon 21). In the second case, the guilty parents will 
be excluded from the Eucharist for five years. In none of these cases is there any explicit 
reference to a formal penance. In fact, it would appear that abstineri is a technical ex- 
pression opposed to paenitentia; and such appears to be the import of canon 14, “where 
reconciliation is deferred for a year, with the explicit statement that the guilty one is not 
to undergo penance: “Virgines, quae virginitatem suam non custodierint, si eosdem, qui 
eas violaverint, duxerint et tenuerint maritos, eo quod solas nuptias violaverint, post 
annum sine paenitentia reconciliari debebunt: vel si alios cognoverint viros, eo quod 
moechatae sunt, placuit per quinquenni tempora, acta legitima paenitentia, admitti eas 
ad communionem opportere” (Mansi, II, 8). We shall find that the expression “‘correptio” 
(cf. supra, canon 21) is used by Augustine as a distinct remedy for an intermediate class 
of sins, and is opposed to the more humiliating public penance (cf. infra, p. 298 f.) 
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fenders with the penance reserved for fornicators, adulterers, and 
murderers: “If we find you persistent in these sins, we shall go so far 
as to exclude you altogether from entrance even into the vestibule of 
the church and from participation in the heavenly mysteries, as is done 
in the case of fornicators, adulterers, and those charged with murder.’ 

In the reference to exclusion from the vestibule of the church and 
from participation in the heavenly mysteries, Morin finds the lowliest 
grade of “mourner” and the later stage of “faller.” Hence, Chry- 
sostom is actually threatening persistent offenders with the graded 
penitential discipline. To complete the triad, he might have men- 
tioned the apostate; but with the period of persecutions at an end, the 
reference would have been less significant. In any event, the graded 
discipline would not be the ordinary penance for those guilty of swear- 
ing and perjury. And since there can be little doubt that Chrysostom 
at least regarded these sins as serious, we should conclude that they 
were confessed and sacramentally absolved in a discipline other than 
the public penance. 


St. Pacian 


St. Pacian, bishop of Barcelona for the last half of the fourth century, 
was recognized as the outstanding champion of orthodoxy against 
the Novaiianist remnant in Spain. With Tertullian, the Novatianists 
excluded the adulterer, the murderer, and the apostate from recon- 
ciJiation, allowing that those guilty of less serious sins might be re- 
conciled. It would appear, however, that even for these lesser sins, 
the public penance might be enjoined. Whether the Novatianists of 
the Spanish variety actually submitted those guilty of the inter- 
mediate class of sins to the public penance, is not clear. Morin 
believes that they did and that it is against this rigorist faction that 
Pacian reacts in restricting the public penance to the three sins of 
apostasy, impurity, and murder. Other sins, according to Pacian, 
may be expiated by the practice of the virtues opposed to them. 

Origen, we shall recall, distinguished between culpa mortalis and 
crimen mortale, allowing but a single opportunity of penance for the 
latter and a repeated opportunity for the former. This distinction is 
echoed by Pacian, who assures his flock that not all sins need be sub- 


% Hom. XVII (PG, LVIII, 264); cited by Morin, V, ii, 16. 
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jected to the “law of penance’’—a term which admittedly refers to the 
public penance. | “Let us treat of the degrees of sinners and diligently 
inquire what things are sins and what things are crimes; else someone 
may imagine that for the innumerable sins from whose deceitful en- 
ticements no one is immune, I bind all classes of men under one 
undistinguishing law of penance.... Now, let us see what these 
crimes are.’’’ Curiously enough, in determining the crimes that 
deserve public penance, Pacian appeals to that reading of the Apostolic 
Decree (Acts 15:28-29) which Tertullian had used to prove that adult- 
ery, apostasy, and murder were irremissible. Obviously, Pacian cites 
it, not to prove that these sins were irremissible, but to show that they 
are capital and deserving of the prolonged public penance. As for the 
“remaining sins,” they “are cured by the compensation of better 
works. ... Accordingly, obduracy will be redeemed by kindness, 
vituperation by satisfaction, sadness by cheerfulness, asperity by 
mildness, levity by gravity, crookedness by straightforwardness; 
and whatsoever faults there may be find a remedy by their con- 
traries.’’* 

Again, nothing is said about the question whether these lesser sins 
were to be submitted to the power of the keys and to await pardon. 
Pacian is concerned merely with the element of satisfaction or expia- 
tion. The only conclusion that can be derived from the passage cited 
is that sins which fell short of the canonical triad were not to be 
expiated in the public penance. However, invoking again the general 
principle that intermediate sins might obtain pardon from the bishop— 
a principle with which our more liberal authors have expressed agree- 
ment—we are justified in stating that some, if not all, of these “‘re- 
maining sins’’ were sacramentally absolved in a discipline which was 
not the public penance. 


St. Augustine 


According to Morin, Augustine belongs to the period of transition 
when the public penance will be gradually extended beyond the three 
canonical sins to include other serious sins which are public enough to 


27 Paraenesis ad paenitentiam (PL, XIII, 1083); cited by Morin, V, ii, 2; V, xxxi, 7. 
8 Loc. cit. 
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occasion a scandal in the Christian community.”* Before considering 
the actual practice of Augustine, in which this tendency may be dis- 
cerned, we shall cite what is perhaps the most significant piece of 
evidence for Morin’s view that even as late as the closing years of the 
fourth century the public penance was in fact restricted to the canon- 
ical triad. The passage is found in the book De fide et bonis operibus, 
written about the year 399. Augustine is insisting that at least the 
sin of adultery must be submitted to the more humiliating public 
penanice, and, to establish his point, he cites the opinion of his con- 
temporaries: “They who consider that other offenses can be readily 
compensated by almsgiving, yet do not doubt that there are three 
deadly sins which are to be punished by excommunication until cured 
by the more lowly penance; I mean unchastity, idolatry, and hom- 
icide.”’*° 

Thus, at the close of the fourth century there were some at least 
who still based their practice of relegating sinners to the order of 
penitents on the norm followed by Gregory and Basil in the East and 
by Pacian in the West. Morin will admit that Augustine is now 
prepared to extend the public penance to other sins besides the canoni- 
cal triad. This appears from the words that immediately follow the 
citation just given. We will note, however, that the point is not im- 
portant; it is a question of discipline and does not affect dogma; hence, 
it is not worth a lengthy digression: ‘“We need not bother to inquire 
into the real worth of this opinion, or to correct or approve it. Todo 
so would prolong our investigation unduly upon a point which is un- 
necessary for the solution of our problem. If these three [unchastity, 
idolatry, murder] are to be excepted [from the milder remedy of 
almsgiving], at least we still find adultery among them, and it is the 
starting-point of our controversy.’ 

Before considering the passage in which Augustine expressly extends 
the public penance to sins other than the canonical triad, it will be 
profitable to dispose of an objection frequently made, that Augustine 


2 For the texts from Augustine where this tendency may be found, cf. Morin, V, iv, 
6-17. 

3° De fide et bonis operibus, 19 (PL, XL, 220); cited by Morin, V, ii, 17. 

1 Loc. cit. 
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knew of no intermediate class of sins between the more heinous crimes 
for which the public penance was in order and the ordinary daily or 
venial faults for which the Lord’s Prayer was deemed sufficient. 
Typical of his failure to make provision for this intermediate class and 
for a sacramental means of remission other than the public penance, is 
the following citation: 


Commit not those offenses for which you must be separated from the body of 
Christ. Let that be farfrom you. For those whom you see doing penance have 
committed crimes-—either adulteries or otherdeeds of enormity—and it is forthem 
that they do penance. Had their offenses been light, the daily prayer would have 
suficed to remove them. Therefore, sins are remitted in the Church in three 
ways: through baptism, through prayer, through the humiliation of the major 
penance.** 


The passage creates a difficulty, but it also confirms our view that 
only deeds of enormity (facta immania) were actually submitted to the 
major public penance. The impression, however, is given that, be- 
sides these deeds of enormity, only venial sins remain for which the 
sacrament of penance is not necessary at all. Now obviously, as Morin 
notes, between “‘adulteries or other deeds of enormity” and light of- 
fenses, even Augustine must recognize a rather wide cleavage. Hence, 
Morin feels that if this passage be taken as an exhaustive treatment of 
sins and the means of their expiation, /evia must be taken in a sense 
relative to facta immania, and oratio quotidiana must be extended to 
include other works of satisfaction, such as fasting and almsgiving.* 

Now this would all be rather arbitrary oa Morin’s part if there were 
not other passages in Augustine which speak clearly of a third class of 
post-baptismal sins and a third means of remission which is neither the 
public penance nor the daily prayer taken in its most restricted sense. 
Therefore, we must either take Morin’s interpretation of the passage 
or admit that Augustine does not here pretend to give an exhaustive 

® De symbolo ad catechumenos, 8 (PL, XL, 636); cited by Morin, V, i, 9. 

% Morin, loc. cit. That the remedy for lighter offenses is not to be restricted to the 
“daily prayer,” is clear from the following passage wherein Augustine expressly states that, 


besides the Lord’s Prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and other prayers are to be added: “‘. . . sed 


utique de quotidianis peccatis hoc dicimus, pro quibus etiam sacrificia eleemosynarum, 
jejuniorum et ipsarum orationum ac supplicationum quisque pro suis viribus offerre 
non cessat” (Sermo XX XLII, 3, 6, (ed. Poschmann, p. 22)). 
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treatment of the kinds of sin and their various means of remission.™ 
The principal passage which forces one of these alternatives upon us is 
found in the De fide et bonis operibus. Augustine is arguing to the 
presence of sinners in the Church from the fact that there exist by 
divine appointment various remedies for sin. The sins are divided into 
three classes, and there are three distinct remedies. 


Unless there were certain sins so grave that they must be punished with excom- 
munication, the Apostle would not say: ‘When you are gathered together with me 
in spirit, deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’ . . . Likewise, unless there were 
certain sins whose cure requires, not that humiliation of penance which penitents, 
properly so called, must undergo in the Church, but rather, medicinal rebukes 
(quibusdam correptionum medicamentis), our Lord would not say: ‘Tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone, and if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother.’ Finally, unless there were some sins that cannot be avoided in this life, 
He would not have assigned the daily remedy in the prayer which He taught us to 
say: ‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.’*4 


The “medicinal rebukes” here reserved for an intermediate class of 
sins are, in Morin’s view, to be applied by the physician, who is also to 
be a person in authority, as we learn from the following citation 
(which also sheds further light on the nature of the various remedies 
for sin): 


Let the brethren be corrected by those who are placed over them (praepositis) 
with rebukes (correptionibus) prompted by charity, and more or less severe (minori- 
bus vel amplioribus) according to the nature of the sin; for even damnatio—the 
severest penalty in the Church of God, which only the bishop may impose—can 
yield, if God wills, and proceed to, a most salutary correction (in correptionem 
saluberrimam) .*® 


3% Mortimer will accept neither of these alternatives. Of the second, he writes: “The 
De Symbolo ad catechumenos, for instance, though it does not pretend to give an exhaustive 
list of sins, has yet every appearance of giving a complete list of the ways in which sins 
are remitted” (op. cit., p. 103.) We readily grant the appearance; no one will deny that 
there is here an apparent difficulty. But does Mortimer forget that some pages back 
(p. 69.), he himself cites the passage from the De fide et bonis operibus, where Augustine 
refers to guaedam correptionum medicamenta which is definitely neither the public penance 
nor the daily prayer taken in its restricted sense? 

4 De fide et bonis operibus, 26 (PL, XL, 228); cited by Morin, V, i, 5. 

% De correptione et gratia, 15 (PL, XLIV, 944); cited by Morin, V, i, 6. 
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Morin believes that damnatio, the severest form of excommunication, 
is visited on those who remain contumacious in sin. Even these, how- 
ever, may be softened by the grace of God and thus be led to seek 
correptio, which is called saluberrima because it leads to forgiveness. 
This correction is here referred to as being of two kinds, minor and 
amplior, depending on the nature of the sin. 

It is, therefore, the minor correction which is contrasted with the 
more humiliating public penance, in the passage cited from the De 
fide et bonis operibus. This public penance 1iay also be styled a 
correptio, but it would be the correptio amplior. To conclude, then, 
the medicamenta correptionum, which represent a means of remission 
intermediate between the public penance and the daily prayer, are, 
in Morin’s view, the same discipline as that observed by Origen, by 
Gregory of Nyssa, by Pacian, and by the Fathers generally, for the 
cure of such grievous sins as fell short of the canonical triad. Little 
is said about the nature of this minor correction; there is an implication 
that it is to take place between the penitent and the confessor alone: 
it is to be such as to verify the admonition of our Lord: ‘Tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone, and if he shall hear thee thou hast 
gained thy brother.” 

Augustine, therefore, recognized an intermediate class of sins and 
clearly teaches that the remedy for their cure will be a correction which 
is neither the public penance nor the daily prayer. As already noted, 
he is prepared to extend the discipline of the public penance to sins 
other than unchastity, idolatry, and murder, and in so doing will set 
a precedent for the Gallic Church, which was greatly influenced by his 
writings. It will be of some interest to discover just what sins 
Augustine is prepared to submit to the more humiliating public 
penance. We shall restrict ourselves to a single section which is a 
compendium of Augustine’s whole teaching on the procedure to be 
followed with regard to those who are guilty of serious sins. The 
section is found in Sermon CCCLI,** and is cited by the opponents of a 

%* Morin cites this passage from Book L, of Augustine’s homilies. Today the homily 
in question is referred to as Sermon CCCLI. Although at one time listed among 
Augustine’s doubtfu' works, more recent historians are agreed that it is genuine (cf. B. 


Poschmann, Florilegium Patristicum, XXXVIII, 15, and note 2). No one has denied 
that the sermon is at least representative of the same period. 
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private penance to confirm their view that the public penance was 
demanded for all serious sins. We may note in advance, that even if 
this point could be established, it would prove merely that Augustine 
was more rigorous than his predecessors and many of his own con- 
temporaries. Our main interest in this particular sermon is the very 
significant dogmatic statement that the intermediate class of sins had 
to be submitted to the power of the keys—a principle which was 
admitted as early as the period of Tertullian and was, we presumed, 
taken for granted by Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Pacian, and by 
Augustine’s own contemporaries. But let us consider the evidence 
from Sermon CCCLI. 

There are, according to Augustine, three main disciplines of penance 
(actiones paenitentiae). ‘The first is that which takes place in baptism 
and results in our complete reformation and renovation (2,2). The 
second is the discipline of penance which must continue through the 
whole of life—a penance which is required for the expiation not only 
of mortal sins but of the innumerable lesser sins from which none of us 
is immune. This continued performance of penance consists in pro- 
longed fasting, generous almsgiving, and prayer, with a particular 
emphasis on the Lord’s Prayer (ibid., 3, 3). We now come to the 
third discipline of penance, which is to be undergone for those sins 
which are contained in the decalogue and of which the Apostle says: 
“For those whodo these things will not possess the kingdom of 
Heaven.” The sinners in question are: ‘‘Fornicators, idolators, 
adulterers, effeminates, sodomites, thieves, the covetous, drunkards, 
the evil-tongued, and the greedy.” Asis evident from this catalogue— 
and it is quite comprehensive—only the first grouping of sins, up to and 
exclusive of theft, can be regarded as falling under the canonical triad. 
What, then, is Augustine’s method of dealing with sinners who are 
guilty of any of the above-mentioned sins? The procedure is de- 
scribed in detail: 

Therefore, in this penance one should show greater severity towards himself; 
that having passed judgment on himself, he may later escape being judged by God. 
... Let a man arise, then, and stand before the tribunal of his conscience. . . . Let 
conscience render such a judgment that the man deem himself unworthy to partake 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord; so that he who is afraid of being separated 
from the kingdom of heaven by the final sentence of the Supreme Judge, may mean- 
while in accordance with ecclesiastical custom be separated from the sacrament 
of the heavenly bread (ibid., 4, 7). 
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Accordingly, those guilty of any of the sins mentioned in the cata- 
logue from St. Paul are first of all to abstain from receiving the Euchar- 
ist unworthily. Next they are to come to those who exercise the power 
of the keys and to receive the remedy. The exhortation to confession 
and the nature of the remedy follows: 


Does a man, then, who is bound by the chains of such deadly sins remonstrate 
or procrastinate, or hesitate to hasten to the keys of the Church to be loosed on 
earth by them and so be loosed in heaven? .. . Let such a man be willing to pass 
judgment on himself while he may, and change his life for the betteg; otherwise 
when the time is passed when he may judge himself, the Lord will judge him 
against his will. And after he himself has judged that he deserves a remedy so 
severe—but a remedy nonetheless—let him come to the bishop (antistes), who 
exercises the power of the keys in the Church; and when he has begun to be a good 
son of so maternal a society, in due order let the ministers of the sacraments pre- 
scribe him the manner in which to make his satisfaction (satisfactionis suae modum) ; 
thus, while he offers the sacrifice of a contrite heart, he shall also devoutly and sup- 
pliantly perform what will be of profit both for the attainment of his own salvation 
and for the edification of others. Consequently, if his sin is not only a cause 
of grave injury to himself but also an occasion of great scandal to others; and 
should the bishop think it expedient for the general well-being of the Church, let 
him not refuse to do penance in the sight of many and even of the whole people 
(ibid., 4, 9). 


From this and the preceding passage, certain points are clear. Those 
guilty of serious sins are to abstain from the Eucharist. They are not 
to undertake the cure of their own sins but are to hasten to those whe 
have the power of the keys. The manner of satisfaction is to be de- 
termined by the bishop. The question is: What norm will the bishop 
follow? We have seen that Origen reserved the single public penance 
for the crimen mortale, such as blasphemy of the faith, allowing that 
the culpa mortalis might be pardoned whenever the need arose. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa used the canonical triad as his norm for imposing the 
public penance, allowing that the sin of theft without the intention 
to kill might, after confession, be satisfied for by almsgiving. Pacian, 
too, appealed to the canonical triad as a norm for submitting sinners 
to the “law of penance,” stating that the remaining sins might be 
expiaied by the exercise of the contrary virtues. The contemporaries 
of St. Augustine are no less agreed that the norm for the public penance 
will be the canonical sins of impurity, apostasy, and murder, judging 
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that lesser sins could be compensated for by almsgiving. We may pre- 
sume that they would agree that lesser sins were to be submitted to the 
power of the keys. They differ from Augustine only in the assignment 
of the penance. 

And yet even in this passage Augustine does not state that all of- 
fenders will be subjected to the public penance. He does imply that 
they are all liable to such punishment, but, in the actual imposition 
of the penance, the bishop is to be guided by prudence. He will impose 
the more humiliating penance only should he “think it expedient for 
the general well-being of the Church” and when the sin has been “an 
occasion of great scandal to others.’’ Morin believes that the Church 
would not be benefited where the sin in question was private in char- 
acter, much less where it was not even reduced to act.*” 

The reader will probably wonder why Morin does not capitalize on 
the rather obvious point that Augustine, even in Sermon CCCLI, is 
prepared to impose the public penance only where the sin has been 
public and has occasioned great scandal. This would be enough to 
establish the thesis that the public penance was not the sole discipline 
even though we limit ourselves to the practice of Augustine. Morin 
is, however, reluctant to stress this point, since he is anxious to delay 
the application of the principle, “public penance for public sins, private 
penance for occult sins,’ to a later period. He will yield a trifle and 
admit that some degree of publicity was demanded by Augustine as 


37In this connection Morin cites the very significant ruling of the Council of Neo- 
Caesarea (A.D. 320), in accordance with which a person guilty of adultery in desire is freed 
from incurring the canonical penance reserved for adulterers: “Si quis proposuerit con- 
cupiscere mulierem ad dormiendum cum ea, ejus autem desiderium ad opus non venerit, 
videtur esse a gratia liberatus” (can. IV [Mansi, II, 539]; cited by Morin, V, iv, 10). 

That Augustine himself expects the confessor to be guided by prudence in imposing 
“paenitentiam luctuosam et lamentabilem” is clear from the following norm, which is 
admittedly somewhat cryptic: “Quisquis novit quid sit bonitas Dei, potest existimare 
quibus peccatis certa poena debeatur et hic et in futuro iudicio. Quibus bene tractatis, 
probabiliter iudicari potest qui non sint cogendi ad paenitentiam luctuosam et lamenta- 
bilem, quamvis peccata fateantur, et quibus nulla omnino speranda sit salus nisi sacrificium 
obtulerint Deo spiritum contribulatum per paenitentiam” (De diversis quaestionibus, 9, 
26 [PL, XL, 17]; cited by Morin, V,i, 7). D’Alés notes that it was principally this text 
which brought Tixeront to state that we have in Augustine the first traces of a private 
penance, and to believe that the practice may already be of long standing (L’ Edit de 
Calliste, p. 428, note 2). 
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a condition for imposing the public penance. Thus, while occult sins 
were still subject to the public penance, Morin believes that enough 
publicity would have to be present to found a justifiable suspicion of 
guilt—enough publicity, in other words, to start tongues wagging and 
to occasion a scandal in the community.** 

To sum up the evidence for the third and fourth century: Only 
Augustine may be said to differ from his predecessors in assigning to 
the order of penitents those guilty of less serious sins. He is, however, 
important for his testimony to the fundamental dogmatic principle that 
these less serious sins were to be confessed, and were to be pardoned by 
those who exercised the power of the keys. Nor will this principle be 
looked upon as an innovation if we recall that, as early as the opening 
years of the third century, the principle was admitted by Montanists 
and Catholics alike. At least, the opponents of a private penance will 
admit that the Church was empowered to deal sacramentally with this 
intermediate class of sins. That she actually availed herself of this 
privilege is, in the light of the evidence already seen, more than a 
purely gratuitous assumption. 


The Post-Augustinian Period 


Most authors of the more liberal school carry on the search for a 
private sacramental penance into the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 
Batiffol, Vacandard, and Tixeront feel that their search comes to an 
end somewhere around the year 400, when the practice is introduced of 
allowing those guilty of more secret crimes to perform their penance 
in private and of demanding only that they present themselves with the 
penitents properly so called for reconciliation.*® For Poschmann and 


88 Morin, V, iv, 14. That occult sins were actually submitted to the public penance in 
the earlier discipline is substantiated by Morin (V, viii-xiv). The principle “public pen- 
ance for public sins, private penance for secret sins” was, in his view, popularized shortly 
before the year 700 (cf. Morin, VII, i). 

8° Cf. Part I, p. 353 and note 129. We may here note a few of the more eloquent pas- 
sages that testify to the existence of a private sacramental discipline in the Church at Rome. 
We shall confine ourselves to those mentioned by Morin in V, xxxi. They represent what 
may be called the direct evidence that lesser sins were actually remitted in a sacramental 
discipline. Pope Innocent I (a.p. 402-17), writing to Decentius, bishop of Eugubenum, 
relates the custom of the Roman Church: “De poenitentibus autem qui sive ex gravioribus 
sive ex levioribus poenitentiam gerunt, si nulla interveniat aegritudo, quinta feria ante 
Pascha eis remittendum, Romanae Ecclesiae consuetudo demonstrat” (Epist. XXV 
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the Anglican divines referred to, the quest is over only when we come 
to the period of the Celtic discipline—a discipline which, we are told, 
knew no public penance and to which none of the more awesome dis. 
abilities were attached that rendered the Continental discipline wholly 
inoperative; a discipline which also ultimately succeeded in preparing 
the way for the acceptance of penance as the normal religious ex- 





(PL, XX, 559]). A quarter of a century later, Leo the Great, in a reply to Rusticus, 
bishop of Narbonne, determines the procedure to be followed by those who were baptized 
as infants but who while in captivity were brought up as pagans: “Si convivio solo 
gentilium et escis immolatitiis usi sunt, possunt jejuniis et manus impositione purgari; 
ut deinceps ab idolothytis abstinentes, sacramentorum Christi possint esse participes, 
Si autem aut idola adoraverunt, aut homicidiis vel fornicationibus contaminati sunt, ad 
communionem eos, nisi per poenitentiam publicam, non opprtet admitti” (Inquis. XIX 
[PL, LIV, 1209]). It should be noticed that Leo’s decision is in perfect accord with the 
earlier practice. Reconciliation with an imposition of hands should be given to those 
whose offenses fall short of the canonical triad, idolatry, murder, and fornication; but they 
are to be freed from the public penance. Our last witness will be the unknown author of 
a homily entitled “De diversis generibus léprarum,” which may be found among the works 
falsely attributed to St. Jerome (Hieronymi opera [ed. Dom Martianay, Paris, 1706] 
V, 212. Erasmus, who is cited by Martianay, feels that the work smacks of Jovinian, a 
judgment which may well apply to the style of the homily, but not to its content; Jovinian 
denied that the baptized could commit sin. Morin contents himself with the observation 
that the author is “vir pius et antiquus, licet S. Hieronymo posterior” [V, xxxi, 10)). 
The homily itself, in distinguishing the various types of leprosy and their cures, confirms 
the thesis of this article on every point. Less serious sins may be readily cured by the 
priest after satisfaction has been made by almsgiving and fasting. Alms giving is the 
ordinary cure for sins of avarice; fasting the normal remedy for what appear to be lesser 
sins of impurity. More serious crimes will be cured by the priest, but they must be 
expiated by ecclesiastical discipline, which involves an excommunication; these sins are 
likened to that form of leprosy which is cured “extra castra.”” The author speaks of a sin 
which is incurable, but interprets it as the sin against the Holy Ghost, which finds remission 
neither in this life nor in the life to come: “Nam aut avaritiae, aut libidinis maculae 
perpatescunt. Sed hanc lepram cito dicit posse mundari. Avaritiae enim crimen facile 
curare potest qui conversus ad Dominum, et.ea quae possederit indigentium alimoniae 
ministraverit: .. . . Libidinem quoque celeriter mundare poterit, si jejuniis frequentissimis 
et abstinentia corpus retinuerit. Sed his omnibus medelam per sacerdotem praecepit 
Dominus adhiberi. Dicit enim esse lepram quae sacrificiorum oblationibus emundetur. 
Aliam vero quam aquae facilius abluant: nec non et quae extra castra posita mundetur. 
Esse quoque lepram asserit: quae mundari omnino non possit. Horum igitur secundum 
figuram graviorum peccatorum crimina congregantur. Alia sunt quae ante baptismum 
videntur esse commissa: quae tamen per gratiam baptismi diluuntur. Alia vero quae 
post lavationem baptismatis perpetrantur: quae sive graviora, sive minora peccata sint, 
visus tamen sacerdotis emundat. Quodcumque enim modicum delictum fuerit, potest a 
sacerdote omnino relaxari. Quae autem graviora sunt, disciplina debent Ecclesiasticae 
regulae et oratione purgari.” 
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rience in the life of the Christian rather than as a deplorable necessity 
reserved for the reprobate.*° 

For Morin, the search for a private penitential discipline which is 
at the same time sacramental never begins. Like Galtier, Morin 
would regard the question of origins as a false problem, implying as it 
does that the private discipline was a gradual development of a dis- 
cipline which was originally public.“ In our earlier and more general 
synthesis of Morin’s conception of the ancient penitential discipline, 
we saw that an evolution did take place but that its direction was one 
of progressive severity. And what is true of the discipline generally, 
is true of the private discipline. We have noticed a tendency, as 
early as Gregory of Nyssa and Basil, to extend the public penance with- 
in the framework of the canonical triad; but it is not until the period of 
Augustine that sins which are in no sense reducible to the triad are 
made liable to the public penance. If we carry on the history into the 
post-Augustinian period we shall find that, as the catalogue of sins 
demanding the public penance is extended, the private penance is 
gradually limited. This is particularly true of the Church of Arles. 
The catalogue, however, never becomes so comprehensive as to engulf 
completely the discipline which was private. For by this time a new 
principle is beginning to assert itself—a principle already noticed in 
Augustine—which considers, not the intrinsic malice of the sin, but its 
publicity, as the norm for relegating the sinner to the order of penitents. 

It is this principle—“‘public penance for public sins, private penance 
for secret sins’’—which was, according to Morin, adopted in western 
Christendom during the seventh and succeeding centuries, and this, 

Part I, pp. 323; 321, note 20. This liberal view will sound strange to one familiar 
with the teachirig of Origen, which has the ring of an axiom: “Sanctus est qui peccatum 
suum per Pontificem curat” (In Num., hom. X, [PG, 638)). 

“ “La pénitence publique en effet, n’est point une institution proprement primitive. 
Elle apparaft pour la premiére fois, au debut de m® siécle, dans le De Paenitentia de 
Tertullien” (Galtier, op. cit., p. 258). In support of this statement Galtier quotes Petau 
and Morin, who agree that the form of penance in the really primitive Church was much 
closer to that of the Church of France in the seventeenth century than was the discipline 
of the third and succeeding centuries. The reader will recall that we made this view of 
Morin the master thesis to be defended in Part I (pp. 324f). For the conclusion reached 
by Watkins, cf. note 14above. Our own view is that the public penance is a development 
of the discipline of the catechumenate which gradually developed during the second 


century (cf. Part I, p. 326). 
“ Part I, pp. 324 ff. 
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whether we consider the strictly Continental discipline or the procedure 
observed in the British Isles.“* If anything, the Celtic discipline, to. 
gether with its Continental counterpart, is but an added instance of 
Morin’s general thesis that the discipline of penance (still in the evol- 
ving stage of severity) became progressively more severe until it 
finally overreached itself and gave way to a system of commutations 
and redemptions which yielded in turn to the practice of granting 
indulgences as a substitute for the long canonical public penance. As 
already noted, the public penance remained the normal discipline for 
those guilty of more heinous crimes until the thirteenth century, when 
the comparative ease with which a plenary indulgence could be ob- 
tained, occasioned its final disappearance.“ 


CONCLUSION 


In the course of this article we have purposely refrained from stress- 
ing the doctrinal implications of a denial of private penance in the early 
centuries of the Church’s history: By this time, however, the 
doctrinal embarrassment involved in such a denial must be obvious. 
The Council of Trent states explicitly that the “Universal Church has 
always understood that an integral confession of sins was instituted by 
our Lord,” and implies that the confession in question is one that 
leads, not to some form of spiritual advice, but to sacramental re- 
mission. The priest is not merely a consulting physician; he is a judge, 
and confession is required in order that he may exercise his prerogative 
of binding or loosing.“ Now, the Catholic historian who limits the 


8 Morin finds the first reference to the new principle in Venerable Bede: “Si presbyter 
vel diaconus monachus uxorem duxerit in conscientia populi, deponatur. Si adulterium 
perpetraverit cum ea et in conscientia populi devenerit, proiciatur extra ecclesiam et inter 
laicos paeniteat quamdiu vixerat” (De remediis peccatorum,7). That the fact of publicity 
would also affect the norm to be followed in handling the sins of the laity, Morin feels, is 
implied in the preface to Bede’s Penitential, where it is suggested that the confessor would 
weigh not only the gravity of the offense but also its openness or secrecy (Morin, V, i, 2). 

“Cf. Part I, pp. 335-40, where the above statements relative to the Celtic discipline 
are substantiated. 

* But cf. supra, p. 284 f., and note 7. 

46 “Ex institutione sacramenti poenitentiae jam explicata universa Ecclesia semper 
intellexit institutam esse a Domino integram peccatorum confessionem, et omnibus post 
baptismum lapsis jure divino necessariam exsistere, quia Dominus noster Jesus Christus ... 
sacerdotes sui ipsius vicarios reliquit tamquam praesides et judices, ad quos omnia mortalia 
crimina deferantur in quae Christi fideles ceciderint, qui pro potestate clavium remissionis 
aut retentionis peccatorum sententiam pronuntient” (Conc. Trid., sess. XIV, c. 5). 
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sacrament of penance to the public discipline is faced with a rather 
disturbing dilemma. He must maintain either that all serious sins 
were normally submitted to the public penance—an impossible position 
in the light of the evidence already seen; or that the early Christians 
regarded only three sins, together with their more manifest species, as 
mortal, namely, gross impurity, apostasy, and murder. This second 
alternative, while not altogether impossible, is based on the rather 
questionable supposition that the moral sense of Christians has un- 
dergone a progressive refinement. Undoubtedly, the manners and 
etiquette of Christians have undergone a change for the better, but 
their consciousness of sin, based, as it was, on the changeless teaching 
of Christ and the further clarification of St. Paul, could hardly have 
been much different from that of the most advanced Christian today.‘ 

It is, therefore, not without reason that a Catholic theologian, con- 
scious of the doctrinal embarrassment involved in a denial of private 
penance, should be prejudiced in favor of the existence of a sacramental 
discipline which will take into consideration a large catalogue of sins 
otherwise unaccounted for. I have called this predisposition of the 
Catholic theologian a prejudice; it would be better, perhaps, to refer to 
it as a presumption or an antecedent probability, which, as Newman 
shrewdly observes, “is even found to triumph over contrary evidence, 
as well as to sustain what agrees with it.’’** Nor is such a position 
guilty of illogicality. For, to quote the illustrious Cardinal again, 
“In all matters of human life, presumption verified by instances is our 
ordinary instrument of proof, and if the antecedent probability is great 
it almost supersedes instances. Of course as is plain, we may err 
grievously in the antecedent view which we started with, and in that 
case our conclusions may be wide of the truth; but that only shows that 
we had no right to assume a premise which was untrustworthy, not that 
our reasoning was faulty.’’*® 

47 Cf. Matth. 5:28, for our Lord’s words on adultery of the heart, and Gal. 5:19-21, 
where St. Paul gives a catalogue of sins which exclude from the kingdom of heaven: “Now 
the works of the flesh are manifest, which are immorality, uncleanness, licentiousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, enmities, contentions, jealousies, anger, quarrels, factions, parties, 
envies, murders, drunkenness, carousings, and such like. And concerning these I warn 
you, as I have warned you, that they who do such things will not attain the kingdom of 
God.” Cf. Eph. 5:5-7; I Cor. 6:9-10, where the same refinement of conscience may be 


found. 
8 An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (3d ed.; London, 1903), p. 114. 


 Ibid., pp. 113 f. 
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When, therefore, we realize that from the beginning the Church 
possessed the sacramental means of delivering Christians from even the 
lesser sins; when we realize, too, that the Holy Spirit is ever active in 
guiding the Church in her morals as well as in her faith, we may regard 
it as antecedently more probable that the Church used this power 
from the beginning; surely, it is rather improbable that she should wait 
until the seventh century to discover and to put into practice a pen- 
itential system which would be the means of deliverance and of sanc- 
tification for the vast majority of her children. In the present article 
we have gathered together from the Commentary of Jean Morin the 
instances that sustain this antecedent probability. We believe that, 
while comparatively few, they are yet sufficient to “triumph over 
contrary evidence” which we do not deny exists. 
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NOTES 


THE BLESSING OF THE BAPTISMAL FONT 
IN THE SYRIAN RITE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


In his De Baptismo Tertullian remarks: 


Igitur omnes aquae de pristina originis praerogativa sacramentum sanctifica- 
tionis consecuntur invocato deo: supervenit enim statim spiritus de caelis et aquis 
superest sanctificans eas de semetipso, et ita sanctificatae vim sanctificandi 
conbibunt.? 


This passage proves that the blessing of the baptismal font was known in 
the West at the end of the second century. For the East, a similar develop- 
ment is indicated by the Excerpta ex Theodoto, which must be attributed to 
the second half of the second century.” 

Nevertheless, in the Syrian rite we do not hear of this ceremony before the 
middle of the fourth century. There is no doubt that Cyril of Jerusalem 
knew of the blessing of the baptismal font in the form of an epiklesis. In 
order to explain the effectiveness and power of this epiklesis to the candi- 
dates for baptism he refers to pagan parallels: 


For just as what is offered on the altars, though simple by nature, becomes de- 
filed by the invocation [émuxAnoe] of the idols, so contrariwise, the simple water 
having received the invocation of the Holy Ghost and of Christ and of the Father 
acquires a new power of holiness.* 


According to this passage, the form of the blessing contained an epiklesis 
of the Holy Trinity. It is surprising that the three persons are mentioned 
in the reverse order. In his Procatechesis Cyril speaks of the baptismal 
font as of the “‘Christ-bearing waters.’“ What he means by this expression 
he indicates in his third Mystagogical Catechesis: Christ “imparted of the 
fragrance of His divinity to the waters when He was washed in the river 


! Tertullian, De Baptismo, 3, 5 (ed. Borlefts, 18, 6). 

2 Excerpta ex Theodoto, 82 (ed. Stahlin, GCs; Clem. Alex., 3, 132): Kai 6 &pros xai rd 
Aaoy dyraferar rH Suvdper Tov dvéuaros Veod ra abra bvra Kara 76 parvdpevoy ola éhqgdn, 
@Aa buvaper els dbvayiv wvevparixny peraBeBAnrat. obrws xai 7d bdwp kai 7d étopxifdpevor 
kai ro Baxricpa yivdpevor ob povov xwpifer 7d xeipov, GAAG Kai aytacudy rpochapPave. 

*Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis, 3, 3 (ed. Reischl, 66): “Qoxep yap ra rois Bwpois 
Tpocpepoueva, TH gboe: SvTa AiTa, pewodrvopéva yiyverar TH émixA\Hoe Ta cdddrAwY* obTws 
érevaytias rd AuTdv Bdwp Ivebparos dylov xai  Xporod kai Tlarpés ray érixdnow adr, 
bivayey ayibrnros émixrarat. 

“Cyril, Procatechesis, 15 (ed. Reischl, 20): Tére téarwv arodabonre Xpicrogdpwv 
yovrwy ebwoiar. 
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Jordan.’* These remarks remind us of the epiklesis in the blessing of the 
baptismal font which is contained in Bishop Serapion’s prayer-book, an 
Egyptian sacramentary composed at Cyril’s time, where we have the follow- 
ing formula: 


King and Lord of all things and Artificer of the world, who gavest salvation 
freely to all created nature by the descent of thy only-begotten Jesus Christ, thou 
who didst redeem the creation that thou didst create by the coming of thy in- 
effable Word: see now from heaven and look upon these waters and fill them with 
holy Spirit. Let thine ineffable Word come to be in them and transform their 
energy and cause them to be generative (as) being filled with thy grace, in order 
that the mystery which is now being celebrated may not be found in vain in those 
that are being regenerated, but may fill all those that descend (into them) and are 
baptized (herein) with the divine grace . . . And as thy only-begotten Word coming 
down upon the waters of the Jordan rendered them holy, so now also may he de- 
scend on these and make them holy and spiritual, to the end that those who are 
being baptized may be no longer flesh and blood, but spiritual and able to worship 
thee the uncreated father through Jesus Christ in holy Spirit, through whom to 
thee (is) the glory and the strength both now and to all the ages of the ages, 
Amen. 


Here God is called upon to let His Logos come down into the waters of 
the baptismal font in the same way as He descended into the waters of the 
Jordan and sanctified them.’ It is clear that the same school of thought is 
reflected by Cyril as by Serapion’s epiklesis, which is the oldest formula 
of this kind that we possess. There is reason to believe that Cyril knew the 
same or a very similar epiklesis which was addressed to the Trinity but asked 
Gad to send down the Logos into the baptismal water. That would explain 
why he used the expression “Christ-bearing waters” although he speaks of 
an invocation of the three divine persons. 

The Peregrinatio Aetheriae, a very valuable source of information regard- 
ing the Syrian rite of the fourth century, does not mention the blessing of 
the baptismal font. However, the A postolic Constitutions, which originated 
in Syria about the same time as, or not long after, the nun from southern 
Gaul visited Palestine, contains 2 description of the baptismal rite with a 
special prayer for the consecration of the font: 

5 Cyril, Catechesis mystagog., 3, 1 (ed. Quasten, 87-88): Kaxeivos ev év "lopdavy doved- 
Mevos ToTau®@ Kal Tay xpwrwy Tis Vedrnros perabods Trois tiagi GvéBarver éx TobTwr. 

6 J. Wordsworth, Bishop Sarapions’s Prayer-Book (London, 1923), p. 68-69. 

7 Euchologium Serapionis, 19, 4 (ed. Funk, 181): Kai as care\dav 6 povoyerts cov Noyos 
éri ra bdara rov "lopdavou &y.a awidectev, obrw xai viv év robros Kkarepxéodw Kai &y.a Kal 
WVEUpATLKa Wong arw. 
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Look down from heaven, and sanctify this water, and give it grace and power, 
that so he who is to be baptized according to the command of thy Christ may be 
crucified with Him, and die with Him, and be buried with Him, and rise with Him 
to the adoption which is in Him, that he may be dead to sin and live to 
righteousness. ® 


In this prayer there is no indication of an epiklesis as Cyril of Jerusalem 
knew it. 

The discovery of the Catecheges of Theodore of Mopsuestia has given us a 
new source of information regarding the liturgy of Syria.* In his descrip- 
tion of baptism we find the following passage: 


After these things have happened to you, at the time which we have indicated, 
you descend into the water, which has been consecrated by the benediction of the 
priest, as you are not baptized only with ordinary water, but with the water of 
the second birth, which cannot become so except through the coming of the Holy 
Spirit (on it). For this it is necessary that the priest should have beforehand made 
use of clear words, according to the rite of the priestly service, and asked God that 
the grace of the Holy Spirit might come on the water and impart to it the power 
both of conceiving that awe-inspiring child and becoming a womb to the sacra- 
mental birth. ... 

It is owing to the fact that the nature of the water does not possess all these 
attributes, which are implanted in it at our immersion by the working of the Holy 
Spirit, that the priest makes use beforehand of his priestly service and of clear 
words and benedictions, written for the purpose, and prays that the grace of the 
Holy Spirit come upon the water and prepare it with His holy and awe-inspiring 
presence for the task of performing all these things, so that it may become a rever- 
ential womb for the second birth, and so that those who descend into it may be 
fashioned afresh by the grace of the Holy Spirit and be born again into a new and 
virtuous human nature. 





8 Constitutiones A postolorum, 7, 43, 5 (ed. Quasten, 194): Karue dt obpavoi xai ayiacov 
7d bdwp rovro, dds 5é xapiv Kal dbvayuer, Gore rdv Bawrifduevor Kar’ évrodnv tov Xpicrod 
cov abr@ ovoraupndjnva kai cvvarodaveiv kal «ruvragnvar Kal cvvavacrfvat els viodeciav 
thy tv abt, TO vexpwO Hvar pev TH dpaprig, Choce 5é dexacocbrp. 

®Cf. A. Mingana, Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Lord’s Prayer and on 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist (W oodbrooke Studies, VI (Cambridge, 1933]); 
A. Riicker, Ritus baptismi et missae quem descripsit Theodorus ep. Mopsuestenus in sermoni- 
bus catecheticis e versione syriaca ab A. Mingana nuper reperta in linguam latinam translatus 
(Miinster, 1933); R. Devreesse, “Les instructions catéchétiques de Théodore de 
Mopsueste,”’ Revue des sc. religieuses, XIII (1933), 425-36; H. Lietzmann, “Die Liturgie 
des Theodor von Mopsuestia,” Sitsungsberichte der Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, XXIII (1933), 915-36; R. Abramowski, ‘‘Neue Schriften Theodors von 
Mopsuestia (428)” Zeitschrift f. die neutest. Wissenschaft, XX XIII (1934), 66-68; F. R. 
Reine, The Eucharistic Doctrine and Liturgy of the Mystagogical Catecheses of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Studies in Christian Antiquity, II (ed. J. Quasten, Washington, 1942]). 
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When the water has been prepared for this and has received such a power by the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, you plunge into it hoping to receive from it benefits 
such as those (described above) and an awe-inspiring salvation.” 


If we compare this text with that of Cyril of Jerusalem we find an inter- 
esting development. Theodore’s words leave no doubt that the formula 
used for the blessing of the baptismal font consisted in an epiklesis of the 
Holy Spirit. However, Cyril’s words suggest that Christ was thought of as 
being present in the baptismal! font, because he calls its water the “Christ- 
bearing waters.” As we have seen, Cyril of Jerusalem and Serapion have 
the same idea that the Logos dwells in the baptismal waters. The descrip- 
tion found in the newly discovered Catechesis of Theodore, however, leaves 
no doubt that it was the Holy Spirit who was invoked to come down upon 
the water. 

This difference between Cyril and Theodore is typical of the theological 
development of the fourth century. After the First Council of Constanti- 
nople (381), the controversies regarding the divinity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit led to a stressing of the important role of the Holy Spirit as 
the third person of the Trinity. The writings of the Cappadocian Fathers 
are proof of this fact. Following the old axiom—lex credendi legem 
statuit supplicandi—this development is also clear in the liturgical prayers. 
The divergence between Cyril and Theodore indicates this trend in the Syrian 
liturgy. Here as elsewhere the third person of the Trinity becomes more 
and more prominent. The theology of the Logos, which attributed the In- 
carnation, the inspiration of the prophets, and the consecration of the Eu- 
charistic bread, as well as the sanctification of the baptismal font, to Christ, 
now gives way to the theology of the Holy Spirit. 

We witness the same development in the West. Optatus of Milevis 
shares Cyril’s view when he says: ‘“‘Hic Christus est piscis qui in baptismate 
per invocationem fundalibus undis inseritur.’’" A few decades later Am- 
brose of Milan declares: “Aliud est elementum, aliud consecratio: aliud 
opus, aliud operatio. Aqua opus est, operatio Spiritus Sancti est. Non 
sanat aqua, nisi Spiritus descenderit et aquam illam consecraverit.”” 


1 Theodore, On Baptism, 4 (ed. Mingana, 54-56). 

4 Optatus Milev, 3, 2 (ed. Ziwsa, CSEL, 26, 69). 

12 Ambrose, De sacramentis, 1, 5, 15 (ed. Quasten, 142); cf. Jerome, Contra Luciferianos, 
6 (PL, 23, 169): “Neque enim aqua lavat animam, sed prius lavatur ipsa a Spiritu, ut 
alios lavare spiritualiter possit. Spiritus, inquit Moyses, Domini ferebatur super aquas. 
Ex quo apparet baptisma non esse sine Spiritu Sancto.” For the history of the consecra- 
tion of the baptismal font, cf. B. Neunheuser, “De benedictione aquae baptismalis,” 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, IV (1930), 194-207, 258-81, 369-412, 455-92; F. Atchley, On the 
Epiclesis of the Eucharistic Liturgy and the Consecration of the Font, (1935); H. Scheidt, 
Die Taufwasserweihegebete im Sinne vergleichender Liturgieforschung untersucht (Minster, 
1945). 
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This is the same theology as that of the inscription with which Pope Sixtus 
[II decorated the Lateran baptistry in the first half of the fifth century. 
The inscription is still visible in its original place. The first four verses 
read as follows: 

GENS SACRANDA POLIS HIC SEMINE NASCITUR ALMO 

QUAM FECUNDATIS SPIRITUS EDIT AQUIS 

VIRGINEO FAETU GENETRIX ECCLESIA NATOS 

QUOS SPIRANTE DEO CONCIPIT AMNE PARIT™ 


Catholic University of America JOHANNES QUASTEN 


13 Cf. the Carmen in baptisterium found in Paulinus of Nola, Epistula 32, 5 (ed. Hartel, 
CSEL, 29, 279): 

Hic reparandarum generator fons animarum 
Viuum diuino lumine flumen agit. 

Sanctus in hunc caelo descendit spiritus amnem 
Caelestique sacras fonte maritat aquas; 

Concipit unda Deum sanctamque liquoribus almis 
Edit ab aeterno semine progeniem. 


For the inscription of the Lateran baptistry, see F. J. Délger, “Die Inschrift im Baptis- 
terium S. Giovanni in Fonte an der Lateranensischen Basilika aus der Zeit Xystus’ III 
(432-440) und die Symbolik des Taufbrunnens bei Leo dem Grossen,” A ntike und Christen- 
um, II (1930), 252-257. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Some HELLENISTIC ELEMENTS IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Wilfred 
L. Knox, D.D. London: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 108. 

The present volume contains the Schweich Lectures which the author 
delivered at the British Academy in 1942. The object of these three lec- 
tures is “to study some of the methods by which the Gospel preached by 
Jesus in Galilee was converted into a system that could gain a hearing in the 
civilized world and could end by conquering it” (p.1). This process, usually 
called “the Hellenization of the Gospel,” was inevitable, since the Gospel 
must be preached to all the world and had therefore to be translated into 
the Greek language and accommodated to the general philosophical con- 
cepts of the Hellenistic world. The author intends to consider in his lec- 
tures some of the New Testament writings in which the task was accom- 
plished. 

In view of the modern tendency to ascribe the miraculous element in 
the New Testatment to Hellenistic influences, it is of some importance to 
note that the author begins with the preliminary caution that the miraculous 
element in the New Testatment does not reflect the infiltration of alien ideas 
into a simple Jewish ethical movement. An obvious instance is the story 
of the virgin birth of Jesus. It is convenient for those who do not believe 
it to ascribe it to alien influences, using the stories of the supposedly miracu- 
lous birth of Plato, Alexander the Great, or Julius Caesar as parallels; or 
even deriving it from the religion of ancient Egypt, mediated through Philo’s 
frigid allegories, in which God’s intercourse with the soul makes it a virgin 
which nevertheless produces the offspring of virtue; or classing it with the 
legends of primitive folklore. This view seems to the author the most im- 
probable explanation imaginable. If the story of the virgin birth be accepted 
as historically true, the question of the source or sources of the idea does not 
arise. But even those who reject it have no right whatsoever to regard it as 
a “Hellenistic accretion” which was no part of the original Gospel, because 
the motif of a miraculous birth was in no way strange to Jewish thought. 
As a matter of fact, Judaism was quite used to infancy legends; the rabbis 
loved to dilate on the miracle involved in the birth of Isaac in view of the 
old age of his parents; the Old Testament has several births, such as those of 
Samson and Samuel, which look like legends attached to the local shrines of 
Palestine, modified and adopted by Israelite tradition. Thus, if the story 
be a legend, there is absolutely no reason to suppose that it is not a legend 
native to the soil of Palestine. Attempts like those made in E. Norden’s 
book, Die Geburt des Kindes (Berlin-Leipzig, 1924), have therefore failed 
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completely, because there is no evidence that the narratives of the New 
Testament are “Hellenistic” in the sense that they could not have been 
derived from purely Jewish ideas and beliefs. The same holds true for the 
claim that the Church under Hellenistic influence substituted for the human 
teacher Jesus of Nazareth the figure of a glorified Messiah, shortly to return 
on the clouds of Heaven; for the worship of Jesus goes back to the beginning 
of Christianity and cannot be explained by Hellenistic influence as W. Bous- 
set, in K yrios Christos (Gottingen, 1913), tried to prove. 

Again, we must be careful not to distinguish “Palestinian” and ‘“Hel- 
lenistic’”’ Judaism as if there were a complete cleavage between the two. 
There is, of course, a vast gulf between the most and the least Hellenized 
elements of Judaism at the beginning of our era—between, for example, 
Philo and the Mishnah. But even Philo is always a Jew, for whom the 
Torah is far more important than his superficial dabblings in philosophy. In 
general, it can hardly be denied that the sources which lie behind the Synop- 
tic Gospels are redolent of the soil of Palestine; it is, according to the author, 
the most striking testimony to the value of the Synoptic tradition that, 
though it reaches us through the churches of the Greek world, it gives us a 
story which could only have happened in this remote backwater. 

In order to demonstrate how small the Greek element is, the author con- 
siders some passages in which, for the most part, the Greek style suggests an 
alien element imposed on the original Palestinian tradition of the Gospel 
and the early stories of its dissemination. Thus, he examines the Marcan 
narrative in the light of the results of E. Norden’s Die antike Kunstprosa 
(Leipzig, 1918). The words of Jesus in the garden of Gethsemani in Mark 
14:38 are for him the most remarkable instance because they represent a 
perfect piece of artificial prose of the popular rhetorical type described by 
Norden. There may lie behind the narrative a good tradition of what Jesus 
actually said; but, according to the author, it comes to us in a form which 
seems to be derived from a Christian homily which possessed a standard of 
Greek as good as any in the New Testament. 

As another case of Hellenistic influence in Mark, Knox instances Mark 
8:1-10, which is a doublet of the story of the miraculous feeding of the multi- 
tude told in Mark 6:35-44. While in Mark 6:41 Jesus “blesses” (eiAoyqoas) 
the bread, in 8:6 he “gives thanks” (ebxapiorqoas). According to the author, 
it seems that the first version, the feeding of the five thousand, represents 
the original Semitic version of the story; in the later version, the feeding of 
the four thousand, the miracle has already been recognized as a type of the 
Eucharist, as it is in the fourth Gospel, where, somewhat significantly, the 
é\oynoas of Mark is replaced by ebxapiorqoas. I must confess that this 
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conclusion has no convincing proof. Although it is true that the word 
evxapioreiv and its derivatives appear late in Greek literature with a rather 
formal connotation, often of a religious kind, the liturgical meaning was by 
no means exclusively used. Thus, the proof of a Hellenistic influence 
seems to be weak, since eiAoyeiv and edxapioreiv were at this early time 
almost synonyms. 

There is one more place, Mark 7:1—23, in which the author thinks that 
Mark seems to have incorporated a passage which had passed through 
Hellenistic channels. According to Knox, it looks as though the long ex- 
planation, with its list of vices, in the speech by Jesus represents a fragment 
of the controversy of the Church with the Synagogue. He suspects that 
Hellenistic Jews had quoted Plato (Timaeus, 75e) against Jesus. 

In these passages the author believes that he has fairly clear evidence of 
the influence of Hellenistic thought and speech going back behind the Mar- 
can tradition. He adds: “But it must be remembered that the tradition 
had been circulated in oral form in the Greek world for some thirty years; it 
speaks for its reliability that it remains on the whole so thoroughly semitic” 
(p. 6). 

Even with this reservation, however, a Hellenistic influence in the pas- 
sages mentioned above seems to this reviewer to be very doubtful. The 
fact that Plato says that the mouth is designed for the entrance of what is 
necessary, but for the exit of what is best, whereas Jesus says that it is not 
the things which go into a man but the things which come out from him 
that defile him, is no proof whatsoever that Mark incorporated this passage 
as a piece of the controversy of the Church with the Hellenistic Synagogue. 

Of the other Synoptic Gospels, Matthew is dismissed as being without any 
Hellenistic influence. But Luke’s Gospel is said to follow closely the method 
of Hellenistic literature, insofar as Luke makes his narrative conform to the 
Hellenistic pattern in which the story of the traveling teacher or wonder- 
worker was a favorite theme. This is even more the case in the Acts. Here 
his story is based on a Hellenistic pattern in which the journeys of the hero 
are simply a framework, into which are fitted specimen incidents of teaching 
and wonder-working. Even the shipwreck which forms the climax of the 
Acts is a regular theme of Hellenistic writings. No doubt the story is true; 
but, according to Knox, the elaborate description, as well as the climax of 
the story, seems to be inspired by the general convention. This explains 
why the earlier shipwrecks referred to in II Cor. 11:22, one of which was a 
far more serious affair, are not even mentioned. The author ends his first 
lecture with the statement: “It is largely due to the hellenistic interest in 
historical truth as such, manifested by St. Luke in associating the Gospel 
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tradition, which he accepted as he received it, with the history of the early 
Christian missions as he knew them at first hand, that Christianity remains 
a religion rooted in history” (p. 22). I honestly think that it was more than 
“hellenistic interest in historical truth” that led Luke in writing his Gospel 
and the Acts. 

In his second and third lectures, Knox deals with the influence of the 
literature of Hellenistic Judaism on Christian theology, and especially with 
the importance of Philo for the study of St. Paul and the later New Testa- 
ment writers, particularly the fourth Gospel. It is especially the doctrine 
of the Logos as it appears in the Gospel of St. John that Knox compares 
with the writings of Philo. He admits that nothing could be more fantastic 
than to suppose that the writer of the fourth Gospel had read Philo’s works 
and deliberately substituted the figure of Jesus for the Philonic Logos, and 
that it would be inconceivable that the freshness and spontaneity of the 
Gospel were derived from the laborious pedantry of Philo. The fact that 
St. John uses the same allegorical symbolism and imagery as that which 
Philo habitually employs can be explained from the general tradition of 
the schools in which the Jew was trained to commend his faith to the gentiles. 
The author of the fourth Gospel is, like St. Paul, the product of the mixed 
Greek-Jewish culture of the first century A.D. The greatness of his Gospel 
lies in the fact that, while it interprets the life of Jesus in terms of the 
theology of the age, it never loses sight of the concrete historical figure of 
the Synoptic tradition or of love as the distinctive quality of Christianity. 

In a note added to the last lecture, the author deals with “regeneration,” 
a term which plays an important role in the fourth Gospel. Although the 
concept was alien to Judaism, the author states clearly that the common 
trend—to suppose that we have here the influence of mystery-cults—does 
not correspond to historical facts because “‘it is very hard to find any very 
clear evidence that the idea of regeneration figured prominently in them” 
(p. 91). The often-quoted parallel, in Apuleius, Metam., 11, 16 (785) and 
24 (806), does not refer to regeneration as a mystery rite but to death as a 
“new birth.” Nor is it clear that the Taurobolium was regarded as con- 
veying a “new birth” until a considerably later period. A.D. Nock (Con- 
version, p. 69) has definitely proved that it was in any case a public act, not 
an initiation. The first description of its recipient as renatus in aeternum 
dates from the Julianic revival of paganism, which tried to imitate Christian 
customs and ceremonies. The “large number of parallels” to Christian 
baptism from post-Christian Gnostics and the equally post-Christian Her- 
metica is not convincing at all, because they may be drawn from the orthodox 
Christian view. The curious fact in Corp. Herm., 13, which is constantly 
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used as an argument for the view that belief in regeneration by mysteries 
was widely spread in ihe Hellenistic world, is one of the latest, and is un- 
usually full of phrases which suggest Christian influences, as the author 
proves in detail. 

On the whole, the author has given an interesting and considerate study 
of his subject, although some of his conclusions are not convincing. The 
book indicates clearly that the time for generalizations like “Hellenization 
of Christianity” has definitely passed. What we need is a great number of 
special studies regarding the stages of the process which started when 
Christianity entered the Hellenistic world. The author deserves credit for 
having shown that the influence of Hellenistic ideas on Christian thought 
has been exaggerated to a large degree. The more special investigations 
that are made, the more will this sound judgment be confirmed. Thus, it 
seems to this reviewer to be more correct to speak of a “Christianization 
of Hellenism” than of a “Hellenization of Christianity.” Nevertheless, it 
remains a fact that nobody will be able to understand the history of ancient 
Christianity without a thorough knowledge of the Hellenistic world and its 
civilization. 

There are six very helpful indexes added. A few remarks may be per- 
mitted. On p. 25 the author calls it “perfectly possible” that the story of 
the virgin birth was derived from rabbinical exaggerations of the story of the 
birth of Isaac. However, there is such a difference between the story of the 
birth of Isaac and that of Jesus that I must regard it as impossible to cover 
this divergency by “rabbinical exaggerations.” For the question of the 
miraculous element in the New Testament, it would have been of advantage 
to consult the article by R. Wikenhauser, “Die Traumgesichte des Neuen 
Testamentes in religions-geschichtlicher Sicht,” Pisciculi (Miinster i. W., 
1939), pp. 320-33. For the idea of the Logos as the Good Shepherd, I may 
be permitted to call the author’s attention to J. Quasten, “Der Gute Hirte 
in hellenistischer und friihchristlicher Logostheologie,” Heilige Uberlie- 
Serung, edited by O. Casel (Miinster i. W., 1938), pp. 51-68. 

Catholic University of America JOHANNES QUASTEN 


MEET Amos AND Hosea. By Rolland Emerson Wolfe. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. xxx + 180. $2.00. 

This book, as the author states in both Preface and Foreword, is one of 
popularization. Prepared by years of scholarly study and aware of the 
pertinence of the prophetic teaching to present-day problems, Professor 
Wolfe desired to interpret this teaching for the average person. In his 
positive presentation he has succeeded admirably. One follows with ease 
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and sympathy his delineation of the two great prophets of the downfall of 
Israel. 

Play is given to the imagination, but it is seldom in excess; and, generally 
at least, the author provides foundation for the imaginative from the back- 
ground of the times. 

But the author’s certainty—which seems to grow as the book progresses— 
that Amos and Hosea met with martyrdom as a result of their preaching is 
not solidly founded. On page 60, Professor Wolfe explains the silence of our 
documents on this subject by a supposed desire of later generations to remove 
the memory of such a blot from Israelite history. But his own postulate of 
a group of “high-minded” men who formed a “movement around his [Amos’] 
memory” would suggest a persistence, at least among such a group, of the 
tradition of martyrdom, if such had been the fate of these two prophets. 
Then we should not be left to conjecture on the matter. Even with our 
present limited knowledge, one would be disposed to admit the possibility, or 
even probability, of Professor Wolfe’s thesis as it is put on page 60. But on 
page 160 we meet the statement: “Certainly one, and perhaps both of them 
made the supreme sacrifice ...”; and on page 108: “Amos and Hosea had 
been martyred and the nation of Israel had perished.’”’ These assertions 
would have us move from the realm of probability into that of fact; and, 
however much this reviewer sympathizes with the author’s thesis, he feels 
that it remains only conjecture. 

It is perhaps unfair to question such statements, in view of the fact that 
Professor Wolfe assures us that in a later book he will give detailed discus- 
sions of his views. In that book there will be more data to help us to judge 
the matter, as well as answers to some of the following perplexities. 

As a reason for omitting some of the prophecies of hopeful promise Pro- 
fessor Wolfe states (p. xix): “It is unthinkable that Amos and Hosea would 
have hurled thunderbolts one moment and handed out roses ine next.” 
This sounds somewhat aprioristic. Suppose the prophets were deeply 
convinced of the just and inevitable working of divine wrath: could they not 
also have felt .that out of remnants of the punished and penitent nation 
Yahweh could build anew? In fact, would not a God who stopped solely 
at destruction approach the vindictive God whom Professor Wolfe 
describes on page 172 as being the older conception away from which Amos 
and Hosea were moving? And if, as Professor Wolfe believes, the hopeful 
sections were added by the returned exiles of Judah, we are left with ques- 
tion: How could any man of Judah make such hopeful predictions with 
regard to the Northern Kingdom, whether after 722/721 B.c. or, more 
especially, after the return of the exiles to the South? Surely the cold facts 
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of mouldering ruins and dispersed inhabitants would have silenced them. 
Indeed, the known attitude of the returned exiles towards the remnants of 
the Northern Kingdom would lead us to suspect that these men of Judah 
would rather suppress than add hopeful prophecies. 

Similarly, the thesis of Hosea’s complete rejection of Gomer and his 
handing her over to the destruction that was the fate of the adulteress (page 
121), with its implied parallel in the complete and irrevocable destruction of 
Israel, leaves one doubting. Professor Wolfe says on page 86 that “there is 
nothing in chapters 4-14 to indicate the redemption of an estranged wife 
from slavery and a remarriage to her.” But this can only be true if all of 
chapter 14 is denied to Hosea as author, as well as chapter 11 and other 
sections. As Professor Wolfe argues, we might in general expect Hosea to 
act as a man of his times. But we cannot make this an unexceptionable 
principle of interpretation; for Hosea was far superior to his times in his 
moral and religious perceptions. And we have the fact, which Professor 
Wolfe admits, that Hosea did tolerate for a long time the adulterous ways of 
Gomer. Indeed, I think that Professor Wolfe himself clearly states the 
theme of Hosea’s prophecies in a sentence on pages 153-154: “Punishment 
may be the loving thing todo. The optimistic note in this prophet is that 
the practical outworking of this love can be retarded only temporarily.” 
This, I think, is the reason for the hopeful gleams in prophecies so terrible. 
This is why both Amos and Hosea could “hurl thunder-bolts one moment” 
and “hand out roses the next.” And this is why Gomer, punished almost 
to the extreme of death, could be taken back by the prophet if her plight 
brought repentance; in this she was to the prophet a symbol of Israel pun- 
ished and repentant. Here I might say that I think the author’s translation 
of 9:15 too strong. ‘I will never love them again” goes beyond “TI will not 
love them any more,” at least by implication. 

Similar doubts arise as to Professor Wolfe’s treatment of the condemna- 
tions of the priests. True, the priesthood was unworthy. As official 
representatives of religion, they were worthy of the stinging condemnations 
they received for corrupting religion and, through religion, the social life of the 
people. But the prophetic picture is of an officialdom that was corrupt 
throughout, and of a nation which followed its corrupters all too readily. 
The point of the struggle was not so much the clash between priest and 
prophet as between corrupt and corrupting leaders and preachers of true 
religion. With such breadth and depth to the picture, all of us can find 
matter for reflection in the fight that the prophets carried on. 

These questions are not raised with the idea that Professor Wolfe does not 
know of their existence and the possible answers. This reviewer realizes 
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that the book had to leave much unsaid. We can await the more scientific 
work which the author promises us, with the expectation that in it his briefer 
statements will find fuller discussion and substantiation. In the meantime 
we can be grateful for a book that underlines so sympathetically and at- 
tractively for the modern mind the teaching of two great prophets with 
regard to the necessity and value of single-minded zeal for the true God and 
for true social justice. 
Weston College James E. Co.eran, S.J. 


THE NEW CONVENANT: COMMONLY CALLED THE NEW TESTMENT OF OUR 
Lorp Jesus Curist. Standard Revised Version, Compared with the Most 
Ancient Authorites and Revised. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1946. Pp. viii+ 553. $2.00. 

The deservedly renowned King James or Authorized Version of the 
Bible was first published in 1611. A revision of the New Testment was 
published in 1881 in England with an appendix containing changes recom- 
mended by an American Committee of scholars. In 1901 this revised 
New Testament text was published in the United States under the title 
of the American Standard Revised Version. It embodied in the text the 
changes which the American scholars had recommended in the 1881 English 
edition but which had been relegated to an appendix, while the English 
corresponding changes were now relegated to an appendix. 

In 1928, the copyright of this edition was acquired by the International 
Council of Religious Education, in which forty Protestant denominations 
of the United States and Canada were represented. This board appointed 
an American Standard Bible Committee to undertake further revision if 
deemed necessary. The Committee began the work of revision in 1930, 
but a lack of funds forced the suspension of their labors for several years. 
In 1937, when the necessary funds were made available, the Committee 
resumed its labors and continued them until 1945, when the work on the 
New Testament was completed. The present volume represents the fruits 
of their labors. Meanwhile the Committee is continuing its labors on the 
Old Testament, which they hope will be ready for publication by 1949. 

In ‘‘An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment,” a pamphlet of seventy-two pages, are set forth the reasons which led 
to the revision and the principles and objectives which guided the col- 
laborators. In this booklet are given also the names of the members of the 
Committee, made up of renowned scholars who did the work, and of the 
Advisory Board, made up of representatives of various Protestant Churches 
in the United States and Canada. There are also chapters by various mem- 
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bers of the Committee on questions of background, history, and text of the 
New Testament. In these various chapters the revisers propose the various 
objectives they sought to achieve and the principles which guided them. 
The reader who wishes to appraise this new revision correctly should by all 
means read the introductory pamphlet. 

The objective is stated: ‘‘It has been the constant purpose to make every 
word and sentence clear, to avoid involved constructions, and to make the 
current of the central thought flow in such a straight, sure channel that the 
minds of listeners will be carried forward unmistakably and not be dropped 
into verbal whirlpools by the way” (p. 61). The language of the New 
Testament “owes almost nothing to literary artistry, and everything to the 
ideas it had toconvey. Toconvey them with the utmost directness, simplic- 
ity and vigor was the chief concern of its writers. And if that was indeed 
the aim of its writers, it should also be that of its translators. The New 
Testament then calls for a direct, familiar style in translation; an elaborate, 
elegant style is unsuited to it, and in proportion as it is rendered in a con- 
scious literary style, it is misrepresented to the modern reader’ (p. 33). 
Elsewhere we read and approve: ‘““The Word of God must speak to our time 
plainly and directly. It must not be disguised in phrases no longer clear or 
hidden under words that have changed or lost their meaning” (p. 6). 

In regard to the basic text, the translators gave no a priori preference to 
any of the excellent present-day critical editions, nor to any type of text. 
The eclectic principle was followed, wisely I think, and each variant was 
studied on its own merits and choice made accordingly. Although the text 
of Westcott and Hort was not in advance adopted as basic, yet, after study- 
ing all the available manuscript evidence, the board frequently agreed on the 
reading of Westcott and Hort. There are numerous footnotes in this 
Standard Revised Version which give in translation other readings than 
those adopted, as appearing in “some” or in “many” ancient authorities. 
The passage concerning the woman taken in adultery (John 7:53—8:11) and 
the concluding verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark (Mark 16:9-19) 
are relegated to a footnote. The reference to the angel coming down to 
stir the water (John 5:4) and the famous Comma Joanneum are not even 
given in a footnote. 

As to the Committee’s method of procedure we read in ‘‘An Introduction”: 
“The New Testament Section has convened thirty-one times, in meetings 
covering one hundred and forty-five days, usually in morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions averaging three hours each. Much additional work has 
been done by correspondence and in meetings of smaller groups. The 
initial draft of the revision of each of the books of the New Testament was 
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prepared by one or two members of the Section, to whom it was assigned. 
This draft was then typed, and a copy sent to each member of the Section, 
for study prior to the meeting at which it would be considered. It was then 
discussed, verse by verse, in sessions of the Section. A new draft, prepared 
by Dr. Moffatt, in the light of the decisions then reached, was mimeographed 
and distributed for further study. At subsequent Sessions of the Section, 
these mimeographed drafts were again discussed, verse by verse, and sug- 
gestions submitted to the members of the Old Testament Section, who were 
given opportunity to record their dissent from any proposed change. At 
a meeting held in Northfield, Massachusetts, August 15-29, 1943, the manu- 
script of the entire New Testament was once more reviewed and the votes 
and comments of the members of the Old Testament Section were considered. 
The revised manuscript was then placed in the hands of a smaller editorial 
committee, charged to prepare it for the press and supervise its publication” 
(p. 13). Certainly the Committee were very thorough and painstaking in 
their work. 

The format of the Standard Revised Version is excellent. The size of 
type, the length of the line, the paragraphing and punctuation, are excellent 
and present a very attractive and easily read page. There are no indented 
topical headings, no indication, in the various books, of divisions and sub- 
divisions such as the Confraternity Edition exemplifies; and the verses are 
indicated in the body of the text with small numerals placed above the line. 
There are some few explanatory notes—which is an entirely new feature in 
the Protestant standard versions of recent years. These footnotes are con- 
fined to the explanation of plays on words or to giving the equivalent in our 
coinage of various pieces of money, or measures. 

The version is simple and direct. There are no dislocations or rearrange- 
ment of phrases, although here and there slight transpositions of the word 
order are introduced with a view to clarity or rhythm. The extent of the 
changes can be gathered from the following examples. ‘“Walk,’’ used in the 
sense of manner of living, becomes “‘to live,” “to lead a life,” “to conduct 
oneself.” “Amen, I say to you” becomes “Truly, I say to you.” ‘“Bowels,” 
the seat of the affections according to the Semitic idea, becomes “‘heart,” 
“affection,” etc. The archaic second person singular and its accompanying 
verb form yield to the plural in keeping with present day usage, except in 
passages which are addressed directly to God; for example, the words at the 
baptism of Christ remain: “Thou art my beloved Son; with thee I am well 
pleased”’ (Mark 1:11; Luke 3:22), but in Peter’s confession (Matt. 16:16) we 
find, ‘You are the Christ, the Son of the living God.” When an important 
point hinges on the singular or plural, a footnote indicates that the pronoun is 
singular or plural; for example: “Satan demanded to have you, that he might 
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sift you like wheat, but I have prayed for you that your faith may not fail, 
and when you have turned again, strengthen you brethren” (Luke 22:31-32); 
a footnote reads: “The Greek word for you here (in verse 31) is plural; in 
verse 32 it is singular.” 

While we think that the revisers did their work very carefully and con- 
scientiously, there are, however, some renderings which will cause surprise 
to Catholics and will not meet with their approval; for example, the doxology 
in Rom. 9:5 is, in spite of the laws of grammar, referred to God the Father: 
“., . and of their race, according to the flesh, is the Christ. God who is over 
all be blessed forever. Amen.” A footnote indicates the alternative 
version: “Or (Christ who is God over all, blessed forever.” 

Again the wording of Luke 1:34, “How can this be, since I have no 
husband,” will not be acceptable to the vast majority of Catholic commen- 
tators. Thus worded, Mary’s question seems to the present reviewer a bit 
of nonsense put on the lips of our Lord’s mother. 

I Cor. 9:5 is rendered, “Do we not have the right to be accompanied by 
a wife, as the other apostles and the brothers of the Lord and Cephas?” 
We fail to grasp the reason why the word 4éeA¢7v is omitted in the translation. 
True, a footnote reads, “Greek a sister as wife,” but why relegate to a foot- 
note a word that is undoubtedly a part of the Greek text and has an im- 
portant bearing on the meaning? 

Catholic scholars will object to the rendering of Matt. 16: 26, ‘For what 
will it profit a man, if he gains the whole world and forfeits his life?”” The 
word yvx7v, here translated “‘life,”” undoubtedly refers, not to physical life, 
but to the life of the soul, and the English expression for the loss of that 
spiritual life has been from time immemorial “soul,” which besides is the 
litera] translation of the Greek. 

We also note certain inconsistencies. The expression &vdpa ob ywwokw 
of Luke 1:34 is rendered, “I have no husband,’ while in Matt. 1:25 the words 
oix éyivwoxev avrny are translated, “he knew her not.”’ Again we fail to grasp 
the reason why the Semitic idiom was retained in one instance and not in 
the other. 

In Acts 20:28 the word érioxémous is translated “guardians,” while in the 
Pauline epistles it is “bishops.” 

Another inconsistency is found in the rendering of Matt. 20:15 and Mark 
7:22, where the well-known expression ég@ayuds rovnpés occurs. In the for- 
mer case it reads, “begrudge my generosity,” while in the latter the rendering 
is quite literal, “evil eye.” True, in the former case the literal rendering is 
given in a footnote, but in the latter, the more modern idiom is not given in 
the footnote. 
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Similarly, while the word wrepuraréw, meaning “to live,” is generally so 
translated, in Rom. 8:4, we find, “who walk not according to the flesh.” 

We repeat. We think the Committee has done an excellent piece of work. 
We hope that their revision will find favor among Protestants and will be 
generally adopted both for public and private reading. We agree with one 
of the revisers who points out that the revision has affected no doctrine of the 
Christian faith. The same age-old Christian teaching, which the world so 
urgently needs to study and heed today, is to be found in this latest Protes- 
tant revision ; but it is presented in more modern speech and therefore is made 
more easily understandable for the present day reader. 

Catholic University of America Joseru L. Litty, C.M. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE WorD OF Gop. By St. Athanasius. Trans- 
lated by a Religious of C.S.M.V.S.Th. With an Introduction by C. S. 
Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

According to the Introduction, written in the urbane and familiar style 
we have come to associate with C. S. Lewis, this little volume is something of 
an experiment. It is intended for the general reader rather than for theolo- 
gians or students of theology. The issuance of other great Christian books, 
similar in format, will depend on its success. 

Success for the book may be predicted without excessive temerity. The 
translator, a member of an Anglican sisterhood, has performed her task with 
exceptional skill. Comparison with the original, as in Volume XXV of 
Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, discloses that the ideal of every translation, faith- 
ful adherence to the text combined with idiomatic rendering, has been 
admirably achieved. The long, complex sentences of the Greek have been 
broken up into the simpler phraseology favored by modern English usage, 
paragraphs have been multiplied, and the whole has been arranged into 
nine chapters of convenient brevity. For reference and comparison, the 
numbered sections of the Greek text have been retained. The translator’s 
sure mastery of both Greek and English is evidenced by her invariable 
choice of the right word to reproduce the author’s thought. Professional 
theologians would, perhaps, prefer here and there a more technical English 
term. But if they recall that the work is designed for the non-theologian 
they will acknowledge that the translator has wisely adhered to her 
principle. 

The selection of the De Incarnatione Verbi to launch what we hope will 
turn into a lengthy series, was a happy one. St. Athanasius was scarcely 
twenty years old when he wrote the book, which therefore reflects the youth- 
ful enthausiasm of his ardent nature. At that early age, the author had 
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little new to offer the theological world. This very fact enhances the extraor- 
dinary value of the volume as a witness to the Catholic truth commonly 
preached and generally known at the beginning of the fourth century, 
The treatise abounds in clearly formulated testimonies to traditional 
belief, such as creation from nothing, man’s original grace, immortality, and 
fall, the virgin birth, the divinity and humanity of Christ, the doctrine of 
vicarious satisfaction, the redemptive value of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection, and the purpose of the Incarnation. The germ of St. Anselm’s 
teaching on the necessity of the Incarnation will be clearly discerned in 
Athanasius. 

Professors of theology and religion may well desire to recommend or assign 
the book to their classes for supplementary study, or, even better, to use it 
as a text in a reading course on the “great authors” of the patristic age. 

St. Mary’s College Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 


THE DocrTRinE OF ST. AUGUSTINE ON SANCTITY. By Edward J. Carney, 
O.S.F.S. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1945. Pp.x+ 121. 

St. Augustine’s doctrine on sanctity is important not only in view of the 
Baianist and Jansenist misinterpretations of it, but in itself and because of 
its bearing on so much of theology. In this doctoral dissertation Father 
Carney has made a useful contribution to the better understanding of the 
Saint’s teaching. 

Ontological, not moral sanctity is treated. No historical conspectus of 
the doctrine of sanctity is introduced, no comparison of the Saint’s teaching 
with that of other Fathers and Doctors. 

The first chapter presents the polemical doctrine of Augustine against the 
Manicheans, Donatists, and Pelagians. Regrettably, however, no notice 
is taken of the view of many theologians that the Pelagians probably ad- 
mitted an interior grace of the intellect and sanctifying grace, nor is any 
attempt made to explain the significance of the Pelagian doctrine of remission 
of sins, divine adoption, renovation, and regeneration. 

In the other two chapters “‘an attempt is made to unite these separate 
refutations into a composite view” of the part played in man’s sanctification 
by God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, baptism, charity, and grace. The major 
stress is on the relation between the Head and members of Christ’s Body. 

As his initial definition of ontological sanctity, Father Carney adopts 
“union with God through the destruction of original sin and the infusion of 
sanctifying grace.” And in the course of his study it becomes very clear 
that the note of “union” runs through and unifies Augustine’s entire doctrine 
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of sanctity. Thus, God’s sanctity involves both charity and unity, and 
consists in His “identity with His own essence through love.” The Holy 
Spirit is “the principle of sanctification both in the Trinity and in men.” 
As soul of Christ’s Body He communicates grace and charity to those united 
to it, thus establishing a “union between God and His creatures analogous 
to that which He effects between the Father and the Son.” Christ, the 
God-Man, is Mediator, Redeemer, Priest, and Head. As Head He diffuses 
His habitual grace through all the members of His Body so that the 
sanctity of the members, corporate and individual, is based on union in 
His Body. In being one with Him they are sanctified. Those reborn 
from Christ through baptism become spiritually one with Him. In 
this union Christ gives to His members the Holy Spirit, charity, and grace. 
Just as charity sanctifies the Persons in the Trinity by identifying them 
with the divine essence, so now it sanctifies the members of Christ’s 
Body by joining them to God in the person of their Head. This charity 
is communicated to man by the Holy Spirit, and through it the members of 
Christ’s Body are united to the Head and to each other. Grace destroys 
sin and returns life to the soul. Through the life of grace the members 
receive the image of God and become sons of God by adoption. The 
proportion of divine life communicated depends upon the degree of union 
existing between the Head and members. 

This integration of St. Augustine’s doctrine casts valuable light on the 
general problem of sanctity. Certain affirmations and inferences, however, 
would benefit by more documentation. It is to be regretted that Augustine’s 
doctrine on several important points, among them the distinction between 
sanctity and justice, between the natural and supernatural order, between 
actual and habitual grace, between sanctifying grace and charity, has been 
given little or no explicit consideration. 

West Baden College E. J. FortMan, S. J. 


THE TRINITY AND THE UNICITY OF THE INTELLECT. By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated from the Latin by Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, 
S.H.N. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. Pp.v + 289. $3.00. 

Every professor of theology and philosophy knows that he should indicate 
to his students what St. Thomas has to say regarding the subject matter of 
the day’s lecture. Nowadays, however, he cannot be too confident that the 
thought of the Master will be readily grasped if citations are made from 
the Latin text; moreover, where the classes are conducted in English, a 
reading from the original text is not apt to be very stimulating from the 
pedagogical viewpoint. Herein lies one very practical value of this trans- 
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lation of two important treatises of St. Thomas. This same value is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the version is done into exact but very smooth 
and rapidly flowing English and presented in an attractive and readable 
format. The translator deserves high praise for her painstaking labor and 
its happy result. 

One not familiar with the contents of St. Thomas’ commentary on the De 

Trinitate of Boethius might be somewhat misled by the bald title of The 
Trinity, and expect to find the customary complete exposition of the dogma; 
but as St. Thomas explains in his introduction, he is commenting on the 
subject as it was expounded by Boethius, which was “according to rea- 
soned arguments, presupposing what had been concluded by others on the 
grounds of authority.” Hence the development is rather a justification 
of the proper manner of using reason upon the truths of faith in general 
and the Trinity in particular, as well as a determination of the extent and 
limitations of reason in such matters. For this reason the treatise is of 
great value not only for the treatise De Trinitate but also for the treatises 
De Deo Uno and De Actu Fidei, as the following articles witness: “‘Whether 
the human mind can arrive at an idea of God”; ““‘Whether God is the first 
object known by the mind”; ‘“‘Whether the human mind is capable of arriv- 
ing at a knowledge of the Divine Trinity through natural reason”’; “Whether 
there can be any science of divine truths which are matters of faith.” The 
use of the teatise for Metaphysics is indicated in the articles: “Whether 
variety of accidents produces diversity according to number”; ‘Whether 
two bodies can be, or can be conceived of as being, simultaneously in the 
same place”; “Whether variety of location has any influence in effecting 
numerical difference”; “Whether natural philosophy is of those things that 
are in motion and matter.” 

The treatise De Unitate Intellectus which St. Thomas wrote to defend 
Aristotle against the interpretation of the Averroists is one that the pro- 
fessor of psychology will want at hand. It expounds exhaustively Aristotle’s 
doctrine on the soul as the form of the body and on the intellect as a faculty 
of the soul, and then proceeds to analyse and refute the false theories of 
adversaries. A neat Index makes the whole book just so much more useful. 

Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


CuurRcH, ConTINUITY AND Unity. By H. Burn-Murdoch,LL.D. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1945. Pp. 196. 

The title of this little essay carries its own recommendation. In these 
most distraught times, it is peace and unity with God and with our brothers 
that is the most urgently needed and fervently desired of goods. It is by 
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the Church, and only in the Church, that they are attained and possessed. 
This recommendation, however, is not unqualified ; the author—an Anglican, 
one gathers—has but a partial grasp of the realities with which he deals. 
The background from which he writes may be considered similar to that of 
the conferences at Lausanne (1927) and Edinburgh (1937) on Faith and 
Order. He expresses his own position and motives in the following para- 
graphs of his preface: 

“T have tried in this book to show, what seems to me plain, that the one- 
ness of the Church must be a humanly perceptible one-ness, not only in the 
time present, but also in its continuous and unbroken life in the world: we 
must be perceptibly one with the Church of Pentecost in order that we may 
also be one with our scattered brethren throughout the world today; unity 
must, as it were, be vertical in order that, it may be lateral. 

“Through half a lifetime I have longed for unity. The thought and 
study of many years impel this attempt to express their outcome. Lacking 
many qualifications for it, I can claim one, a real understanding of, and high 
respect for, the wholly different outlook and opinions of others, with some 
of whom I have close ties of friendship, kinship, and affection” (p. ix). 

The division of the book, as of the title, is threefold: Part One: The 
Church in the light of Scripture: a living organism, the sacramental outward 
of an inner and spiritual reality. Part Two: Continuity in the organic life 
of the Church through the centuries. Part Three: Continuity an essential 
of the Church and its unity. 

In the first part the author essays to delineate the true nature of the 
Church in the world, on the basis of New Testament teaching. I may ven- 
ture this composite description: The ekklesia of the New Testament is the 
renewed Israel (p. 17); it is a society recognizable in the world both collec- 
tively and individually, comprising members both good and bad (p. 22). 
The Lord has provided for the after-guidance of his ekklesia by His continued 
presence and the authoritative guidance of the apostles and their successors 
in stewardship (pp. 24, 18); the Church and its stewardship is indeed a divine 
and no mere human foundation (p. 31). Further, the ekklesia, or Church, 
to which the sacraments have been given, is itself sacramental. The organ- 
ism which is its outward endowment—its divinely appointed stewardship, 
its Gospel sacraments—is all-essential or “unessential” according as it is 
considered in relation to its human constituents, or to the infinite grace of 
God (p. 31). By this last, the author means that God does not need the 
sacraments to save man, and does, in fact, bestow His grace abundantly in 
Christian denominations without sacramental ministries. 

In this description, note that the organism, the divinely appointed stew- 
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ardship, is for the author all-essential. This stewardship is the threefold 
order of ministry—bishop, priest, and deacon. Its continued possession is 
the ground and hope of unity. 

The second part of the essay, therefore, aims to show the continued and 
identical existence of this ministry, from the second century to the present, 
and then, because of the greater difficulty in demonstration, from the apostles 
to the second century. 

The third part then draws together the thoughts of the essay in three 
chapters. First, the principle of succession is part and parcel of the Church 
and, therefore, necessary to it and to its unity. Then some discontinuities 
are pointed out among the Free Churches. Finally, the author’s applica- 
tions and an exhortation that all may be one. 

The foregoing summary shows that some observations are in order. They 
deal (1) with a true principle which the author, if he has not grasped it 
inadequately, has at least not adequately developed and applied; (2) with 
certain factors which condition the author’s thought; (3) with a misunder- 
standing of Catholic doctrine. 

1) The true principle is the sacramental principle. The author rightly 
realizes that the Church is herself sacramental, a society with its divinely 
constituted stewards, who are to dispense the mysteries of the Lord. The 
chief stewards are truly the successors of the apostles. Good. ‘The con- 
ception of apostleship as derived from divine impulse is, of course, paramount 
and fundamental” (p. 101). The apostolic office is a continuation of Christ’s 
own (p. 102 f.). Yet aside from references to the apostles themselves, the 
teaching and ruling elements of this apostleship are not treated, though they 
are necessarily integral elements of it, and, in consequence, are necessarily 
to be found in those who succeed to that office. The teaching and pastoral 
offices, though not sacraments in the restricted sense as baptism is, are 
nonetheless sacramental, a participation in Christ’s own office and equally 
necessary to a society whose members are still in the state of pilgrims in 
need of authoritative teachers and pastors. 

2) The author has from his Anglican heritage and understanding of the 
sacramental principle, an appreciation of the threefold ministry. In addi- 
tion, from his many contacts with Free Churchmen, he makes constant 
reference to the adage: God is not bound to the sacraments. Most pervasive 
of all is the acceptance of the divided state of Christendom as a iwss of 
Catholic Unity, a unity that all admit obtained in the second century. He 
says: 

“We are not divided, All one body we’, is sung vigorously in a popular 
hymn. ‘All one body we’ may be truthfully said or sung by all baptized, 
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even if they are gathered from separate confessions or communions. But 
that ‘we are not divided’ has no fullness of truth except for those who accept 
either the Roman claim to universality, or else the theory that the only 
true Church is an invisible Church of the elect only, which cannot be seen 
or known, and which ex hypothesi cannot be divided. It is coming more and 
more to be perceived that the Ekklesia has been divided and still is divided” 
(p. 45). This is truly the great stumbling-block to an understanding of the 
true nature of the Church; and the nature of the Church is the cardinal 
point in the whole question of unity. He quotes a Methodist theologian 
with approval: “There is only one great Christian doctrine, that of the 
nature of the Church, which really divides the different communions from 
one another . . .. How is the Ekklesia constituted, and what makes it one, 
in spite of all severances?” (p. 48). 

The Church, he realizes, must as a body maintain identity with itself 
throughout its existence. It must be what it is from the beginning. ‘The 
essential organism of the Church... its sacraments and ministry, is not 
empirical or experimental, but is its divine endowment” (p. 30). Further 
on he maintains: ‘The teaching of the New Testament not only insists on 
the unity of the Church, the body is one, and hath many members . . . but also 
implies its continuity. Unity and continuity go together” (p. 34). In 
fact, continuity has been maintained in both halves of the Catholic Church, 
Orthodox and Roman; they both have a ministry in organic continuity with 
the original, divinely appointed, stewardship of the household (p. 46 f.). 
Yet unity has not been maintained; unity and continuity do not go together. 
“The Body of the Church can persist, and has persisted, in division. Al- 
though it be impaired and weakened, a recognizable continuity of ‘succes- 
sion’ may persist between the Body as it was undivided, and as it is in divi- 
sion” (p. 156). 

As Catholics, we should not pass by such inconsequences of thought with 
a shrug; there is a reason for such blindness. That unity, along with self- 
identity and continuity, belongs to the essence of an organism does not need 
argument; the author himself has said that St. Paul insists upon it. Why, 
then, does not he likewise insist upon it? He conceives himself obliged to 
recognize a divided body as a given fact. He is outside Catholic unity; 
outside that unity, he sees, there is division. He does not see that the 
Catholic Church is one, for in the milieu in which, it seems, he lives, the 
teaching and ruling functions of the Anglican bishops have long been in 
practical disuse, while the sacramental ministry of the Anglican clergy has 
been greatly revived in the last hundred vearsand more. Hence, the way is 
prepared for considering continuity as in effect the sole criterion by which the 
Lord’s Body, the Church, may be recognized. 
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3) There remains to consider a particular misunderstanding of Catholic 
doctrine. This is found on page 49 and pages 154-56. It is said that the 
Roman claim to be uniquely the Catholic Church is in contradiction with 
her practice in recognizing the sacraments of schismatics. Sacramental 
ministrations are activities of the Body of Christ, yet they are made to extend 
beyond the supposed unity of the Church (p. 49). Such is the difficulty—a 
difficulty and indeed, a contradiction, to one for whom the possession of 
sacramental power and belonging to the Body of Christ are coterminous. 
This, however, as has already been pointed out, is not the case. Belonging 
to the Body of Christ necessarily involves communion with the members of 
that Body, particularly the successors of the apostles, chief of whom is the 
successor of Peter. The sacraments are always ministrations of the Church, 
of Christ. If even an atheist or pagan baptize a child, provided he duly 
observe the form of baptism and internally intend to do what the Church 
does—then it is Christ who baptizes. Christ is ever the principle cause of 
the sacraments; the ministers of the Church are but instrumental causes. 
There is then no contradiction in theory and practice. For those, of course, 
who are themselves guilty of schism, the sacraments they receive or confer 
remain without fruit for themselves; however, those who have been brought 
up outside Catholic unity are for the most part without any guilt of schism; 
for these the sacraments are fruitful, though they remain deprived of that 
most exquisite of all gifts here below, Catholic unity. Upon those who 
enjoy that gift, charity places the obligation to understand with sympathy 
their separated brethren, to understand with clarity the nature of the 
Church that they may communicate this knowledge of the Church to their 
brothers. 

The author is to be congratulated for his care in noting the meanings of 
words, especially their various connotations in diverse groups of Christians. 
I hope the author will find place in his future reading for writers such as 
Scheeben and Anselm Stolz. It is the dogmatic treatises on the Church, 
rather than the more common apologetic, that I would suggest. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey. PotycarP SHERWOOD, O.S.B. 


APOLOGETICA. By G. Yelle and R. Fournier, $.S. Grand Séminaire: 
Montréal, 1945. Pp. xxii + 351. $2.00. 

En novum manuale A pologeticae. This is the opening statement of the 
authors. What is new about it? Naturally, not the matter itself, but the 
order in which the traditional matter is presented. Whereas ordinarily the 
possibility and knowability of revelation are taken up first, the authors of 
this textbook begin at once with the historical fact of Christian revelation. 


_ 
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’ This part (pp. 1-249), which includes the institution of the Catholic Church, 
aolic has for its author Fr. Yelle. The second, more speculative or philosophical 
| the part, is written by Fr. Fournier, who also adds an appendix on the nature of 
with apologetics. In the preface to the book, Mgr Yelle, former Archbishop of 
ates St. Boniface, undertakes a spirited defence of the new order of parts adopted 
end | by the authors: “Ce procédé conforme & histoire, 4 la maniére d’agir du 


ae Christ lui-méme, ne répond-il pas au méme temps beaucoup mieux & toutes 
a of les exigences?”’ In the Appendix, Fr. Fournier is even more emphatic on 
_ this point: “‘Contrarium [the traditional order] non est processus scientificus 
sing et realitate [sic!] adaptatus” (p. 326); and a little further on (p. 328) he 
8 of characterizes the traditional order as showing too much deference to rational- 
the ists and semirationalists, and as involving a waste of time for Canadian 
ch, students. 
uly Happy indeed are the seminarians of Montreal if they can ignore eight- 
- eenth-century deism and its offspring, nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
of rationalism, But apart from that, the traditional order cannot be so hope- 
oni, lessly unscientific, seeing that most authors follow it nowadays—in partic- 
rie ular, all the authors mentioned on page xiii as constituting the main source 
fer of the new manual. 
ght But, this question of order aside, there is no doubt that the new manual 
_ is a worthy addition to the ample literature on apologetics. The style of 
hat both authors is easy, the sentences are short and to the point, the single 
rho chapters radiate a warmth and enthusiasm that should inflame the students’ 
hy hearts. There are no formal theses, but the build-up of the chapters re- 
he sembles closely the Scholastic form. The proofs for the single assertions are 
wad solid, though very few objections against them are discussed. I should 
like to underline in particular the proofs that the Catholic Church, in her 
of concrete existence and activity, is truly a moral miracle (pp. 234-249). 
- A pleasing feature is the variety of type used, which should be a great help 
- to the student. The part written by Fr. Yelle has no footnotes. Unfor- 
h, tunately there are many misprints and a few wrong references; also, the 


phraseology sounds unfamiliar at times, and some constructions might not 
meet with the whole-hearted approval of Latin grammarians. 
To the reviewer, one point is not clear: Do the authors intend to prove the 


- divinity of Christ? On pages 15-19 Fr. Yelle cites several Gospel passages 

(without much comment) which are generally regarded as containing Christ’s 
he claim to divinity. Yet on page 20 we suddenly come on this blunt state- 
he ment: “‘Apologetica divinitatem Christi non probat.’”’ But in the course of 
he the same paragraph we also read: “Apologetica ... probat credibilitatem 
m4 divinitatis Christi.” Moreover, neither the section on the transcendentia 
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personae Christi (pp. 29-40) nor the summary of the first part (p. 110) makes 
any claim that the divinity of Christ or its credibility has been proved. And , 
on p. 191, where Fr. Yelle begins the identification of the Catholic Church 
with the Church instituted by Christ, the first words are “Christus loquitur 
nomine Dei,” apparently implying that the divinity of Christ has not been 
proved. But in the Appendix (pp. 334-5) Fr. Fournier berates those apolo- 
gists who keep silent on the divinity of Christ. 

It is all rather bewildering, unless this reviewer missed an important point 
or distinction. At any rate, as I have shown (THEOLOGICAL Stuptks, IV 
[1943], 369-84), the proof of the divinity of Christ should be the central 
theme of the first part of modern apologetics. It is only thus that we can 
gain a good foundation for the second part, the institution of the Church. 
Fr. Fournier is right when he says (p. 235) that sidestepping the divinity of 
Christ manifests an unsound pedagogy and may scandalize the seminarians 
by blunting their Catholic sensibilities. 

There were a few other items which raised questions in my mind. Only 
eight pages are devoted to proving the genuinity, integrity, and credibility 
of the Gospels. Fr. Yelle excuses this brevity by saying that these matters 
are treated more fully in the Introduction to the New Testament. True, 
no doubt. But are first year theologians actually acquainted with that? 
And if not, are they not building on a foundation which they have not yet 
laid? In the second chapter, which consists only of three pages, Christ’s , 
knowledge and veracity are proved briefly from a few Gospel passages. One | 

| 
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wonders to what purpose. Is not the long chapter four (pp. 29-110) 
devoted to that? ‘Christe, quid dicis de teipso?” This question, intro- 
ducing chapter three (p. 13), strikes me as somewhat irreverent, because 
it puts Christ, as it were, on the witness stand with ourselves actiag as 
attorneys or cross-examiners. Of course, the Jews proceeded thus, officiaiiy 
and unofficially, but both authors suppose that Christ’s testimony to himself , 
is being discussed by Catholics. Would Catholics confront Christ with such | 
a brusque question? A similar question is worded more reverently (p. 181): 
“‘Adhuc interrogemus Christum quid dicat de Ecclesia sua.” In the article 
on the éranscendentia doctrinae Christi (pp. 40-53), the doctrine of Christ , 
is at once identified with Catholic doctrine. This identification is no | 
doubt correct in reality, but can it be supposed at this state of the apol- 
ogetic argument? Is it not rather the conclusion of the whole of apologetics? ) 

But these are minor considerations. What the new manual of apologetics 
set out to accomplish, it fulfils in an eminent degree: it furnishes the students 
of the Grand Séminaire with a solid, reflex knowledge of the foundations on 
which the Catholic Church rests. 

Weston College A. C. Cotter, S. J. 
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PuiLosopH1A Morais. By Irenaeus G. Moral, S.J. Santander: Sal 
Terrae, 1945. Pp. xxii+ 631. 

The author gives two reasons for this addition to the list of textbooks on 
ethics; first, it is to facilitate the work of his students; secondly, it is to fur- 
nish a “native” text to the Seminary of Comillas. The latter purpose ex- 
plains the preponderance of Spanish works in the bibliography. In pursuit 
of his first purpose, Fr. Moral produced a clear and complete manual. 

To say that the manual is complete does not mean that it is exhaustive. 
Many questions (notably that of international society) are left without 
development. But the manual is complete as a compilation; and there is a 
fullness of treatment not ordinarily equalled. Cathrein’s familiar handbook 
is used as a foundation, and fairly consistently followed; but the author 
draws freely on other manuals. 

For the most part, the work is characterized by a care to include and ex- 
plain all shades of opinions. For this reason, it is difficult to explain the 
omission, in the theses on the end of creation and of man, of the application 
of the terminology of philosophers (such as Costa-Rossetti and Donat), of 
theologians (such as Billot and Stufler), and finally of St. Thomas and Suarez. 
St. Thomas can hardly be cited in support of the terminology used by Fr. 
Moral. The analysis of final causality made in the Summa forbids the 
anthropomorphic conclusion, drawn by the method of elimination, that God 
is the ultimate finis cui, for the reason that: “Nihil restat nisi ut accipiat 
gloriam extrinsecam.” Nor is it logically explicable how the extrinsic and 
intrinsic ends of man (in the common understanding of these terms, which 
the author accepts) are identified. That they are identified is a position 
which the author defends, as do all who confuse the extrinsic glory of God 
with the extrinsic end of man. 

In the first part of the book, particularly detailed treatment is given to the 
questions of the norm of morality and the essence of morality; and in the 
second part, to the “social question.” This latter treatise is modernized by 
frequent references to recent papal pronouncements. 

In the thesis on the right of acquiring private property, a new term, of 
questionable value, is introduced. The author calls this right a “‘jus naturale 
secundarium.”” What precisely he means by this term is not entirely clear 
from his brief explanation (p. 369). Furthermore, the universality of 
predication given to the term in the thesis on private property is denied in a 
later section (p. 396), where the term “secundarium”’ is restricted to the 
ownership of superfluous goods, while the right to possess necessary goods is 
designated “primarium.” 

In the treatment of the limitations on ownership, no mention is made of 
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the distinction between juridical and moral limitations, between the right 
itself and its proper use—a distinction which Quadragesimo Anno stresses as 
necessary in order to keep within bounds the controversies which have arisen 
concerning ownership and the duties attached to it. 

This omission brings to mind a statement which has slipped into the 
discussion of the Kantian separation of the juridical and moral orders; 
“Tdeo omnis actus justus est etiam bonus” (p. 267). More accurate is the 
statement on p. 271: “Ex conformitate actionis cum ordine juridico non 
licet concludere omnimodam ejusdem honestatem, quia ordo juridicus est 
solum pars ordinis moralis.” 

This new text will prove of value in a number of respects—for the clari- 
fications it brings to some disputed points, for the unifying character of some 
of its discussions, and for its rather full exposition of erroneous doctrines. 

Weston College Wii_uaM F, Drummonp, S.J. 


‘THE UNION oF ParRIsHES. By Thomas M. Mundy, A.B., S.T.L., J.C.L. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp.x + 153. 

In this doctoral dissertation Father Mundy treats a strictly canonical 
subject of limited extent but of considerable complexity. The Code of 
Canon Law nowhere deals adequately with the union of parishes as such, 
leaving the norms which govern such union to be deduced from those given 
in general for the uni6n of benefices. The author, accordingly, devotes one 
of the early chapters to establishing the conclusion that a parish is a benefice 
and subject to the rules governing the union of benefices (Canons 1419, 
1420, 1422-1428). His argument, though brief, is conclusive, and was 
necessary in view of the fact that a few old-world canonists still hesitate 
to accept fully the beneficiary character of parishes which are not endowed 
in the pre-Code sense of the dos beneficii. References are given to special 
studies of this question with regard to parishes in the United States, Ireland, 
Australia, England, and Wales. 

The author then treats successively of the various kinds of union: ex- 
tinctive, resulting in the extinction of one or more existing parishes; co- 
ordinative, leaving the two parishes in existence but united on equal terms 
under the same pastor; and subordinative, which subordinates the ac- 
cessory to the principal parish. The juridical effects of each type of union 
are discussed; that is, the effect of the union on the permanence of the 
juridical entities which are united, on the property and privileges belonging 
to each, the administration of the property, the title to the benefice, etc. 

He includes in his subject, besides the union of two or more parishes, also 
the “incorporation” of parishes that is, the union of a parish which is a 
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benefice with some other ecclesiastical moral person which is not a benefice, 
such as a non-parochial church, a religious house, a seminary, hospital, 
etc. Again the juridical effects of the union in each case must be con- 
sidered in detail, observing the distinction between a union pleno iure and 
one ad temporalia tantum. 

The last two chapters deal respectively with the competent superior for 
effecting the various types of union—some are reserved to the Holy See, 
others lie within the competence of the local ordinary—and the legal 
formalities to be observed. Though this division of the matter involves 
some repetition, it makes for an orderly treatment. 

There is no separate section devoted to the development of the pre-Code 
law, but the old law is adequately summarized in connection with each phase 
of the subject. In evaluating the opinions of modern authors on disputed 
points in the law of the Code—several details are in dispute—the author 
makes a clear decision and supports it by reasoned argument. There is a 
brief summary of particular conclusions. 

The work may be considered a competent detailed commentary on the 
canons of the Code dealing with the union of benefices, as applied to parishes. 

West Baden College T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. 


QuéBEC ET L’£GLISE AUX Etats-Unis sous MGR BRIAND ET Mor PLEssIs. 
By Laval Laurent, O.F.M. Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1945. Pp. xxviii + 258. 

Pére Laurent’s doctoral thesis is, for a work of its kind, of exceptional 
merit. Its purpose was to study the influence of Jean-Olivier Briand, 
Bishop of Quebec (1766-1788) and of Bishop Joseph-Octave Plessis, his 
third successor (1805-1829), on the Catholic Church in the United States. 
Pére Laurent has consulted the original documents, and all who write in the 
future on the early American Church will be in his debt. 

Probably the most interesting chapters of the book are those devoted to 
the study of the attitude of Bishop Briand during the American Revolution 
and of Bishop Plessis during the war of 1812. Briand was an uncompromis- 
ing foe of the American cause, ordering that Canadian Catholics who took 
up arms against England should be refused the Sacraments even at the hour 
of death. Pére Laurent has endeavored, not without some success, to 
justify this severity which did not meet with the approval of all the Cana- 
dian clergy of the time. If Briand did nearly as much for the British cause 
as the royal governor, he was not, Pére Laurent proves, acting for merely 
political reasons. Bishop Plessis was equally patriotic during the War of 
1812, but at that time the sentiment of the Canadian Catholics was much 
more that of their spiritual leader than it had been during the Revolution. 
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Pére Laurent has a vigorous chapter in which he essays to prove that 
Bishop Plessis took no part in a plot to win supremacy in the American 
Catholic Church for French prelates. Unfortunately for his thesis, he shows 
clearly enough that the Bishop of Quebec was endeavoring to free the Ameri- 
can Church from the domination of “la canaille irlandaise” (p. 199; cf. p. 
171). In the circumstances, was not the liberation of the American Church 
from Irish influence equivalent to subjecting it to French influence? What- 
ever one may think on this subject, it is certain that Pére Laurent’s book 
throws additional light on the thorny problem. 

Some other points which the author makes could be criticized ; for example, 
his interpretation of the visit of Father George Hunter, S.J., to Quebec in 
1769 (p. 15 ff.). But these questionable details do not detract from the 
substantial value of the book. As Cardinal Villeneuve states in his brief 
Preface, Pére Laurent was an historian of talent. His early death was a 
distinct loss to historical studies in America. 

Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


ERNEST RENAN ET L’ALLEMAGNE. Textes recueillis et commentés, By 
Emile Buré. New York: Brentano’s, 1945. Pp. 233. $1.50. 

This little book—one might almost classify it as a brochure—is one of the 
series Editions Brentano’s. It is dedicated to Marie-Hélené d’Allones, 
great-granddaughter of Ernest Renan. 

It consists of three parts. The first part is an introduction (twenty-eight 

pages) by the editor, Emile Buré, an ardent admirer of Renan, whom he 
acknowledges as “mon maitre Ernest Renan” and as “‘un des dieux de mon 
Olympe intellectuel.” Then follow eight pieces culled from Renan’s less 
known writings on what he thought of Germany or the relations between 
France and Germany. The most revealing are undoubtedly two letters to 
David Friedrich Strauss, the German rationalist, in answer to a public letter 
in which Strauss had set forth his own views on the Franco-German war of 
1870-1871 and had invited Renan to make known his own sentiments. But 
the purpose of all eight quotations seems to be to disprove the charge that 
Renan was unpatriotic, or not patriotic enough, during and after that war. 
If this is so, I am unfamiliar with the controversy. A good definition of 
patriotism would probably settle it—not mutual recriminations between 
two outstanding rationalists or a clarion-call to hatred and dire vengenance. 
Anyhow, in 1870, while the war was in progress, Renan himself wrote to 
Strauss: “I have tried all my life to be a good patriot, as every decent man 
should be, but at the same time I have avoided anything like super-patriotism 
as a cause of error” (p. 97). 
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The last section of the book (twenty-five pages) contains the eulogy 
pronounced by Anatole France in 1903, on the occasion of the unveiling of 
Renan’s statue at Tréguier, his birthplace. If we recall that France was 
the heir of Voltaire and Renan, we shall not be surprised at his raptures over 
Renan’s work and spirit. One quotation will suffice to illustrate the tone of 
the eulogy. Renan’s Vie de Jésus is described as ‘“‘un des plus beaux et des 
plus grands livres qu’on ait jamais écrits, monument de la probité la plus 
sévére et du plus vaste génie”’ (p. 213). 


Weston College A. C. Cotter, S.J. 


TRAVAIL SCIENTIFIQUE EN DISCIPLINES ECCLESIASTIQUES. By Gérard 
Yelle, S.S.. Montréal: Grand Séminaire de Montréal, 1945. Pp. 131. $1.00. 

This is Number Six in the series Theologica Montis Regii, published by the 
Faculty of Theology in the University of Montreal. The title accurately 
expresses the contents, viz., the method that underlies truly scientific work, 
but as applied to theology. 

The book has two parts. The first contains extracts from the ecclesi- 
astical documents which urge on the students of canonically erected faculties 
of theology the necessity of producing scientific work (p. 15-26), with an 
additional chapter on the general nature of scientific work (pp. 27-29), 
the qualifications necessary for it (pp. 29-32), and the practical exercises 
in seminars leading up to it (pp. 32-40). The second part details the three 
stages of scientific work: choice of a subject, scientific research, the final com- 
position (pp. 41-107). There is a classified bibliography (pp. 123-26). 
Let us say at once that there are many misprints, particularly toward the end 
of the book. 

By a scientific work the author means one that marks real progress in a 
special field (pp. 27, 47) and is presentable in some one hundred pages 
(pp. 47). Excluded are mere popularizations of results already published 
and huge tomes. Practically, then, scientific work is restricted to doctorate 
theses (pp. 46), and the title of the book might be translated, “Hints on 
Writing a Doctorate Thesis in Theology.” Yet, while this is undoubtedly 
the author’s main aim, he has added, at the end of the book, valuable hints 
for other forms of scientific work: contributions to scientific journals, sym- 
posia, and encyclopedias (pp. 107-16), translations of scientific works 
(pp. 116-17), critical editions (pp. 117-18). 

As might be expected, the author leans heavily on his predecessors: 
de Smedt, Fonck, de Ghellinck, giving extensive quotations from their works. 
But the whole, as well as many practical hints, is his own. These hints are 
excellent and highly recommended to those who contemplate writing a 
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thesis (not in theology alone) and to their directors. It is unfortunate that 
we have nothing like it in English. 

There are three points which somewhat mystified this reviewer. 

First, no special reason is apparent why scientific work should be restricted 
to doctorate theses. The author does not do so as a matter of fact. Still, 
the section headed ‘‘Autres formes de travail scientifique,” though incor- 
porated in chapter six, is very brief (pp. 107-18) and looks very much like 
an afterthought. This does not detract one iota from the high value of the 
advice given in these pages. The author there (pp. 109) refers approvingly 
to the “Notes for Contributors” assembled by the editor of THEOLOGICAL 
Stupies. One might also reflect that doctorate theses have lost consider- 
ably in prestige since they are turned out by the thousands in our universities, 

Second, it is not quite clear what branches are included or excluded under 
“disciplines ecclésiastiques.”” On page 35, the author seems to exclude 
not only philosophy, but also canon law, Church history, and Scripture with 
all its auxiliary sciences. While he there gives a good summary of Fr. 
Boyer’s famous article in the Gregorianum (1936), yet Fr. Boyer enumerates 
them all as integral branches of theology. Nor is any distinction made in 
the rest of the book; the subject of the doctorate thesis is just “theology.” 

Third, nothing whatever is said about the encyclical Divino A fflante 
Spiritu. Granted that the author excluded Scripture from his purview; 
granted also that the Pope speaks rather to mature biblical scholars, ex- 
horting them to produce truly scientific work; yet, as the author himself 
says, the general principles of scientific work are the same, and these are 

developed with a refreshing clearness in the encyclical. 

Still, these uncertainties did not lessen the highly favorable impression the 
book made on this reviewer. Let us hope that all who aspire to a doctorate 
in Catholic theology follow the sane advice here given for producing truly 
scientific work. 

Weston College A. C. Cotter, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Wuat Say You? By David Goldstein, LL.D. St. Paul, Minn.: Radio 
Replies Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 446. $2.75. 

Here is a rich source of information on Catholic doctrine which the ordi- 
nary layman can read with deep interest and real profit. In an easy style 
that combines clear exposition, orderly and patient argumentation, a dash of 
occasional humor, quotations from verse and prose, Scripture, and the secu- 
lar press, the author covers a tremendous number of questions that Catholics 
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might be asked. His enthusiasm for the subject is contagious. The book 
is highly recommended for the library of any well informed layman. 
Weston College D. J. SAUNDERs S. J. 


THE Psatms: A PRAYER Boox. New York: Benziger Bros., 1946. Pp. 
xvi + 416 + *29. $3.85. 

This little volume is a laudable effort to make the new Latin Psalter more 
available to clergy and laity. As the subtitle indicates, the editors offer the 
Psalms to the public, not as an object of study, but as prayer. The Latin 
text of the Psalms and Canticles is printed in parallel columns with an 
English translation. Each of the Psalms and Canticles is equipped with 
title and subtitle, introductory summary, verse summary, short commentary, 
and reflection. The general introduction to the Psalms and Canticles is 
written by Father William H. McClellan S.J. The introductory summaries, 
verse summaries, and reflections are the work of Father John F. Rowan; 
the commentaries are the work of Father James E. Coleran, S.J. Father 
Bede Babo O.S.B., has composed the titles and subtitles and classified the 
Psalms as prayers under twenty-six heads. There is appended a glossary 
of proper names and a few unfamiliar English words, an index of Latin first 
lines, and a topical index of the subtitles as a guide to prayer and devotion. 
The English translation, strangely enough, is unacknowledged. 

This book may without hesitation be recommended to all those who are 
by their office to recite the Psalms, and to the faithful, who will find in it a 
new means of using the Psalms in their private devotions. The editors 
have avoided all disturbing questions; they have undertaken the task of 
clarifying the Psalms as prayers, and of showing the application of the 
Psalms to all spiritual and temporal needs. In this they have, within the 
limits of their book, succeeded. 

West Baden College : Joun L. McKeEnziz, S.J. 


Tue Tuirp Day. By Arnold Lunn. London: Burns, Oates, 1945, Pp. 
xxxv + 145. 10s 6d. 

The unrest and insecurity consequent upon the recent disastrous war 
give Arnold Lunn a valid and sufficient reason for re-examining the un- 
impaired firmness of the foundation for Christianity. The Third Day is 
a popular presentation of the traditional apologetical evidence for the 
historical fact of the bodily resurrection of Christ. In this book the reader 
will find a clear and effective marshaling of the evidence for the possibility 
and the fact of miracles, for the authorship and credibility of the Four 
Gospels, for the claim of Christ to be God, and for His proof of this claim by 
His bodily resurrection. 
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“Christian apologists are too apologetic,” says Mr. Lunn. Certainly 
a study of the evidence for the truth of Christainity as here presented should 
convince anyone not blinded by prejudice of the “granite strength of the 
Christian case.” The scientific attitude of the Christian, who is willing to 
“sit down before fact,” is contrasted with the unscientific prejudice of the 
anti-miraculist, who begins his study of the Gospels with an act of faith in 
the impossibility of the supernatural. ‘The real difficulty of the Christian 
apologist is not the inadequacy of the evidence but the invincible prejudice 
which no evidence can overcome.” Mr. Lunn is of the opinion that the 
materialism which was the chief rival of Christanity in the nineteenth century 
is now being supplanted by spiritism, or spiritualism, which he sees as the 
chief heresy of the twentieth century. The Third Day should convince the 
Christian apologist that his traditional weapons have lost none of their 
effectiveness for defense even in the atomic age. 

West Baden College Joun A. McEvoy, S.J. 


THE SPIRITUAL DocTRINE OF FATHER Louts LALLEMANT, preceded by an 
Account of his Life. By Father Champion, S.J. Edited by Alan G, 
McDougall. Westminister, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 1946. Pp. 
xvi+ 304. $3.00. 

Students of mystical theology will be glad to know that there is a new and 
convenient edition in English of Fr. Lallemant’s well-known classic. The 
text is substantially that of the previous English editions. Some notes have 
been added, and references have been given for the quotations where these 
were lacking. Mr. McDougall shows his zeal for the promotion of interest 
in Lallemant by encouraging his readers to go on to the extensive studies of 
him made in recent years by Fr. A. Pottier and by Henri Bremond. It is 
noteworthy that of these two he seems to rate the latter higher. This reim- 
pression of the great French Jesuit mystic’s Spiritual Doctrine, not written 
by himself, but preserved in the notes of certain of the young Jesuits who 
made their third year of probation under his direction, should help to correct 
the erroneous notion that some seem to have about the relative places oc- 
cupied by discursive meditation and contemplation in the Jesuit conception 
of the spiritual life. 

St. Mary’s College G. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF FENELON. Translated by Mildred Whitney 
Stillman. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Idlewild Press, 1945. Pp. 122. 
$1.50. 

From Fénelon’s voluminous correspondence Mrs. Stillman has skillfully 
translated two interesting groups of letters. The first and longer series, 
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addressed to the Countess of Gramont, exhibits the salient characteristics of 
Fénelon’s spirituality. These are fine letters, full of earnestness and unction, 
written in a firm and fatherly tone, showing a perfect grasp of the recipient’s 
unique position at the court of Louis XIV. Some were composed during the 
tragic months when the prelate had fallen under the disfavor of Bossuet 
and of the King; the last was sent from the “exile” at Cambrai and is redo- 
lent of the saintly meekness with which he accepted disgrace. 

The second series, addressed to a young soldier no longer identifiable, 
explains the rudiments of mental prayer and offers practical guidance 
through several moral problems which are peculiar to military service. 

This little book is without imprimatur, but the letters selected are free of 
those quietistic errors which, in Maximes des Saints, incurred condemnation 
from Pope Innocent XII. 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary RayMonp F. GRIESE, S.J. 


THE FuLNEss or Gop: AN ExposITION OF EPHESIANS FROM THE GREEK. 
By John H. Cable. Chicago: Moody Press, 1946. Pp. 160. $1.50. 

Dr. John H. Cable, member of the Moody Bible Institute faculty, after 
teaching the Epistle to the Ephesians as both “English Bible” and “Greek 
Exegesis,” now publishes the substance of his lectures for the benefit of 
former pupils and others who would wish to read devoutly. 

Without emphasizing the discussion of critical opinions or giving a minute 
exegesis, the author presents simply and clearly the interpretation which he 
favors and then develops the moral values, using modern illustrations and 
making applications to present day problems. While he has sought to 
present a homiletic treatment of universal appeal, apparently he would 
not deny that at times the presentation reflects his own theological 
preoccupations. 

One cannot but admire the sincerity and spiritual eagerness manifest in 
the book. Perhaps in a second edition the writer may enrich his contribu- 
tion by drawing from the great Greek commentator, St. John Chrysostom, 
prince of Pauline interpreters and a preacher according to the heart of 
Paul. 

Weston College Joun J. Corts, S. J. 
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